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Mrs.  PATRICK  CAMPBELL  as  Lady  Patricia  Cosway,  and  Mr.  CHARLES  MAUDE  as  William  O'Farrel. 


ILLUSTRATED 


Lady  Patricia" 


The  Story  of  the  Play,  by  H.  V.  M. 


UP  in  the  boughs  of  an  old  oak  tree  Lady  Patricia 
Cosway  had  a  platform  built  for  her.     At  one  end 
of    this    stood    a    little    thatched    summer-house. 
Cushions  of  delicate  hues,  easy  chairs,  and  a  table  spoke 
of  languor,  coolness,  and  ease. 

All  around  could  be  seen  the  tree-tops,  the  blue  sky 
peeping  through  the  branches,  while  the  incessant  twitter 
of  the  birds  carried  the  mind  above  the  earth  to  their  own 
domains.  The  retreat  was  alone  with  Nature. 

Here  in  the  warm  summer  afternoons  Lady  Patricia 
was  wont  to  sit,  robed  in  a  dress  of  shimmering  gold, 
reading  poetry,  sighing  to  the  clouds,  communing  with 
Nature.  In  the  evenings  she  would  recline  in  her  chair, 
listen  to  the  nightingales,  and  quote  Swinburne  to  the 
stars,  while  the  Chinese  lanterns  hanging  from  the 
branches  went  out  as  regularly  as  Chinese  lanterns  do. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  of  a  beautiful  day  in  May, 
a  warm,  bright,  sunny  day  such  as  the  octogenarians 
speak  of,  when  Lady  Patricia  discovered  that  life  for  her 
was  still  more  beautiful  than  ever.  The  scent  of  the 

flowers  was 
sweeter,  the 
stars  twinkled 
more  brightly 
at  night,  and 
the  nightin- 
gales nightin- 
galed  with  a 
softer  trill. 

Lady  Patri- 
cia was  in 
love. 

Her  hus- 
band was  one 
of  the  best 
fellows  in  the 
world,  -H  e  , 
too,  lived 
with  the 
stars,  and  the 
brightest  of 
them  all  was 
Lady  Patricia. 
But  he  was 
not  the  cause 
of  Lady 

Patricia's    newly-found   happiness.       She   liked   him   well 
enough,    but    he    didn't    make    the    stars    twinkle    more 
brightly  for  her.      Oh,  no  ! 
She  loved  another. 

And  the  other  was  her  young  cousin,  William 
O'Farrel. 

The  O'Farrels — Mrs.  O'Farrel  and  her  son — had  taken 
a  house  adjoining  the  country  seat  of  the  Cosways,  and 
she  had  grown  to  love  William  because  he  was  so  young 
and  strong. 

He  had  nothing  in  common  with  her.  Poetry  really 
bored  him  because  he  didn't  understand  it,  but  he  had 
a  three-cornered  idea  that  Patricia  wrote  ripping  verses. 
He  told  her  that  it  was  corking  to  hear  her  recite  them. 

Their  love  was  platonic.  She  was  married  ;  he  was 
to  be  engaged  to  Clare,  the  daughter  of  Dean  Lesley. 

She  thought  their  love  was  beautiful — too  beautiful, 
indeed,  to  let  her  husband  know  of  it.  He  was  attracted, 
like  the  time-honoured  moth,  but  her  flame  did  not  singe 
his  wings.  She  kept  him  fluttering. 

As  for  the  husband,  Michael  Cosway,  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  Clare  Lesley  had  brightened  his  world. 
Clare  enjoyed  his  worship.  They  regarded  it  as  a  kind- 
ness to  Lady  Patricia  to  keep  their  secret  to  themselves. 
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So  things  went 
on,  each  couple 
happy  in  their 
secret  love. 

But  it  must  not 
be  supposed  that 
they  were  un- 
happy apart. 
Lady  Patricia  and 
her  husband  were 
deeply  in  love 
with  one  another. 
For  the  one  to 
have  confessed 
otherwise  would 
have  meant  death 
from  a  broken 
heart  to  the  lis- 
tener. William 
and  Clare  were  in 
the  same  position. 

This  romantic 
state  of  affairs 
might  have  gone 
en  indefinitely  had 
not  a  touch  of  the 

realistic,    the   sordid   materialism   of   practicability    put   in 
an  appearance  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  O'Farrel. 

There  were  no  flies  on  William's  mother  !  Once 
suspicions  had  been  aroused  by  a  few  hints  from 
Dean  as  to  her  son's  attentions  to  Lady  Patricia, 
platonic  love  of  the  parties  came  to  an  abrupt  end. 

It  happened  like  this.  The  Cosways  had  invited  the 
Dean  and  his  daughter  and  Mrs.  O'Farrel  and  William 
to  spend  the  evening  with  them. 

The  lanterns  in  the  oak  tree  were  lighted,  and  Bald- 
win, the  old  gardener,  was  told  off  to  look  after  them.  The 
endeavours  of  the  husband  to  evade  the  wife  and  find  the 
young  engaged  girl,  and  the  efforts  of  the  wife  to  evade 
the  husband  and  find  the  young  engaged  man,  led  poor 
old  Baldwin  to  think  they  were  all  playing  hide-and-seek. 

The  constant  meetings  and  disappearances  on  the 
platform  in  the  oak  tree  aroused 
other  suspicions,  and  Mrs. 
O'Farrel  and  the  Dean  retired  to 
the  summer-house  to  watch  and 
listen  unobserved. 

What  they  saw  and  what  they 
heard  opened  two  pairs  of  eves 
very  wide. 

It  was  undoubtedly  the  duty  of 
the  Dean  to  make  a  few  remarks 
when  the  company  at  last 
assembled,  and  he  did  not  shrink 
from  his  duty. 

Making  himself  perfectly  clear 
on  the  subject,  he  and  his 
daughter  left  for  the  Deanery. 
He  expressed  .the  hope  that  they 
would  attend  at  the  cathedral  for 
morning  service  on  the  morrow, 
when  he  had  to  say  a  few 
words  of  importance. 

Lady  Patricia  felt  her  position 
acutely,  as  also  did  her  husband, 
but  neither  knew  of  the  other's 
indiscretions. 

Next  morning,  when  the  Dean 
was  having  his  breakfast  in  the 
garden— one  of  those  delightful  Mr"  C'  V'  Franoe 
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The  Story  of  the  Play  (continued) 


breakfasts  we  never  get — Clare  came  out  and  demanded 
an  apology  from  her  father  for  spying  upon  her.  He 
forbade  her  ever  to  see  William  O' Parrel  again. 

Being  a  natural  daughter,  she  went  off  immediately  to 
see  him,  which  was  just  what  the  Dean  wanted.  He. 
knew  well  that  the  surest  way  to  make  a  woman  do  a 

certain  thing 
was  to  forbid 
her  to  do  it. 

Then  Mrs. 
O 'F  a  r  r e  1 
called. 

Her  s  u  g  - 
gestion  was 
to  persuade 
Patricia  to 
confess  to  her 
husband. 

Lady  Patri- 
cia was  an- 
nounced, and 
she,  too,  came 
into  the  gar- 
den. 

Mrs.  O'Far- 
rcl  told  her 
that  if  she  did 
not  confess  to 
her  husband 
she  would  tel! 
h  i  m  herself, 
Mr.  Eric  Lewis  ancl)  rather 

than      that, 
Patricia  promised  to  do  so. 

She  confessed  to  the  Dean  that  she  had  done  wrong. 
She  drank  a  cup  of  milk  and  felt  stronger  for  it.  She 
could  see  that  her  future  life  would  be  still  more  beautiful 
than  ever,  her  soul  would  be 

Michael  Cosway  was  announced  ! 

He  was  very  surprised  to  find  Lady  Patricia  so  early 
in  the  Deanery  garden. 

He  asked  the  Dean  in  a  whisper  whether  he  had  told 
Patricia  anything,  but  the  Dean  merely  waved  him  on  one 
side. 

Taking  no  notice  of  Mrs.  O'Farrel,  Michael  moved 
towards  his  wife. 

"  You  look  so  white  and  strange,  dearest,"  he  said. 
"Are  you  ill?  " 

This  was  the  tone  Patricia  wanted  him  to  adopt.  It 
was  so  much  easier  to  confess  to  one  who  already  had 
forgiven  in  his  heart. 

She  played  the  part  of  the  injured  innocent,  pleading 
thirst — and  a  cup  of  milk. 

Michael  was  greatly  perturbed.  He  went  to  the  table 
and  poured  out  a  cupful. 

Patricia  winced ;  it  was  boiled. 

Falling  to  his  knees,  Michael  took  the  cup  from  her 
shaking  hands,  but  she  compelled  him  to  rise.  He  was 
not  to  kneel  to  her.  She  was  unworthy — a  broken 
woman. 

Then  Michael  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.     He  promised 
to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  her,   every  hour,   every 
moment,  should  be  given  to  making  up  for  his  sin. 
'  Your  sin?  "  queried  Lady  Patricia. 

Then  Michael,  thinking  that  the  Dean  and  Mrs. 
O'Farrel  had  told  Patricia  what  they  had  overheard  in 
the  summer-house  the  night  before,  poured  forth  his 
explanations.  He  confessed  that  he  had  loved  elsewhere, 
or  thought  he  had,  but  that  he  had  concealed  that  fact 
from  her  because  he  knew  it  would  kill  her  if  she  knew, 
and— 

"  What  are  you  talking  about?  "  broke  in  Patricia. 

It  was  then  her  turn  to  be  offended.     After  all  she  had 
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gone  through  !  How  she  had  fought  to  keep  down  the 
one  great  passion  of  her  life — her  love  for  Bill  O'Farrel  ! 

Michael  was  more  astonished  than  ever. 

His  wife — in  love  with  Bill — Bill  O'Farrel— oh! — 
impossible  ! 

He  knew  where  to  find  love.     He  would  go  to  Clare. 

There  they  stood.     She  would  go  to  Bill ;  he  to  Clare  ! 

But  something  happened.  Bill  and  Clare  came  into  the 
garden.  They  had  something  important  to  say. 

They  were  engaged  ! 

Neither  Michael  nor  Patricia  wished  to  hear  anything 
more.  Bill  and  Clare  went  off  to  tell  the  Dean.  Michael 
and  his  wife  were  left  staring  into  vacancy. 

Mrs.  O'Farrel  and  the  Dean  came  out  of  the  house. 

They  congratulated  themselves  upon  what  they  had 
done. 

The  Dean  suggested  that  Lady  Patricia  and  her  hus- 
band should  join  them  in  the  church. 

"  Under  the  great  rose-window,"  said  Lady  Patricia, 
"  our  pew  is  now  full  of  purple  and  amber  lights  and 
shafts  of  chrysoprasc.  Shall  we  not  sit  there  again 
together?  Repentance  is  very  exquisite,  and  how 
beautiful  is  forgiveness  !  " 

Michael  Cosway  looked  into  her  half-closed  eyes,  and 
acquiesced. 

Nothing  else  was  to  be  done.  They  both  saw.  the 
foolishness  of  it  and  followed  the  others  out  of  the  gar- 
den into  the  cathedral,  happy  once  again. 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
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Bill  is  sent  up  to  hide  himself  in  the 
tree,  lest  his  mother  and  friends 
should  discover  him  alone  with 
Lady  Patricia.  Lady  Patricia 
arranges  herself,  pretend  'ng  to  be 
asleep,  when  Mrs.  O'Farrel,  Glare 
Lesley,  Dean  Lesley  and  Michael 
Cosway  arrive. 
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Michael  C^K.  ARTHUR  WONTNER)  :  "  S—  sh<  .   .  .  She  s  asleep  .   .  . 
Clare  (Miss  ATHENE  SEVLER)  :  "  Perhaps  she's  shamming. 
Midiacl  •  "  We  must  be  very  careful  not  to  wake  her." 
Dean  (MR.  ERIC  LEWIS)  .-  "  I  would  1  were  a  glovj  upon   hat  hand 


. 

^SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Lady  Patricia  explains  the  mystery  of  Bill's  presence  and  the  broken  saucer 


Lady  Patricia  :  "  Then  lie  saw  you  all  coming,  and  thought  it  would  be  such  jolly  fun  to  climb  up  the  tree  and  drop  a  saucer." 


Pkoto\\  {Daily  Mirror 

Clare,  thinking  Michael  to  be  alone,  comes  down  from  the  tree  to  find  Baldwin  about  to  u  lop  off  the  branches." 

fi 


^SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


A   Declaration   of   Love 


Michael:  "You  must  have  known  for  some  time  that  I  loved  you." 

Clurc :    "Then    why    do  you    always   annoy    me    by    making    love    to   your    wife    when    I'm    there?  ....   Oh! 
get  up  from  that  cushion  !     You  don't  know  what  a  foe.  you  look  !  " 


AN"  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Glare    has     refused    to     stay    to    dinner.      Lady    Patricia    and     Michael 

therefore  will  dine  alone 


Lady  Patricia:  "Just  you  and  I,   Michael     . 
Michael:  (Kisses  her)   "Just  you  and  I." 
Lady  Patricia:  "You  and  I  and  the  sunset.' 
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Kiss  me!  " 
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The  Second  Act 

An  Evening,  Five  Weeks  Later,  on  the  Oak  Tree  Platform 


. 

AND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Baldwin  (thinking  the  party  are  playing  Hide  and  Seek)  .-  "  The  wrong  man  !    Oh,  Lord  !    Oh,  Lord  !  " 


Mrs.  O'Farrel  (Miss  ROSINA  FILIPPI):  "What  have  you  been  doing  with  ycurselvt;?" 
Lady  Patricia  :   '   Looking  at  the  guelder-roses  in  the  moonlight." 


^SOCIETY 

ILLUSTKATCD 


Inside  and  Outside  the  Summer-house  in  the  Oak  Tree 


Clare  :  "  You've  pulled  all  my  hair  down." 


Bill :  "  Do  you  love  me,  Clare  ' ' 
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Mrs.O'Farrel:    "Give  mi  a  whisky  and  soda   . 


,   ,   And  you  had  better  tike  something   as'well — lo  fortify  you  against  what  I  am 
going  to  say." 
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NI>  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


The  Dean  and  Mrs.  O'Farrel,  concealed  in  the  Summer-house,  have  witnessed 
the  love-making  of  Michael  and  Glare  and  Bill  and  Lady  Patricia 
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(Top  SCF.NK).  —  Dean  :  "  No,  Lady  Patricia,  we  have  not  been  to  examine  the  guelder-roses.     We  have  been  all  the  time  here." 
(BOTTOM  SCENE). — Dean  ;  "  I  have  several  weighty  additions  to  make  to  my  sermon  to-morrow — additions  which  certain  events  to-night 
have  suggested.     I  trust  you  will  all  be  at  the  Cathedral  for  morning  service." 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Act  III. 

Breakfast  in  the  Deanery  Garden  next  morning 


Dean  :  ' '  Good  morning,  Clare.      May  !       Is  it  for  ir.e  ?  ' 
Clare  :  "  You  can  have  it  if  you  like." 


The  Omelette 


Arrives 
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Dean  :  "  This  looks  most  inviting,  and  as  there  doesn't  seem  to  be   much  of  it,  I'm   not,  on   the  whole,  sorry  that  you've 

lost  your  appetite  this  morning  ! 
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ILLUSTRATED 


The  Dean  forbids  Clare  to  see  Bill  again 


Clare:  "  I'misorry,  father,  but  I  refuse  to  obey  you     ....     It's  grossly  unjust— it's  mean  and  horrid.    I  won't  do 
such  a  caddish  thing,  even  for  ycu.     I  am  going  to  see  him  now." 


Baldwin  calls  with  a  letter  from  Lady  Patricia  and  another  from  Michael 

Dean  :  "iNeitherjofl'these  notes  requires  an  answer,  thank  j'ou.     Good  morning  !  " 
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The  Dean,  having  insisted  upon  the  truth  being  told  to  Michael,  comforts 

Lady  Patricia 
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Ladv  Patricia  (pointing  to  the" breakfast  table)  :  "  Is  that  milk  ....  I  should  li-  e  a  little  milk.     Thank  you.      I— I  will  tell 

Michael  all." 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Michael  Gosway  calls  and  is  surprised  to  find  his  wife  also  in  the 

Deanery  Garden 
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(Top  SCENE). — Michael  (whispers):  "Patricia!   Haveiyou  told  her?  " 

Dean:  "Lady  Patricia  wants  to  speak  to  you  privately.     We  will  leave  you  together." 

(BOTTOM  SCENE). — Bill  and  Clare  interrupt  the  conversation,  and  Bill  announces  that  they  are  engaged. 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Lady  Patricia  and  Micl 


Pholo\ 


Lady  Patricia:   "Don't 
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make  their  Confessions 
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me— don't  kneel  to  me!" 
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ILLUSTRATED 


Repentance   and    Forgiveness 


Lady  Patricia  :  "  Under  the  great  rose  window  our  pew  is  now  full  of  purple  and  amber  lights  and  shafts  of  chrysoprase.     Shall  we 
I  not  sit  there  again  together  ?     Repentance  is  very  exquisite,  and  how  beautiful  ia  forgiveness  !     Come  !  " 
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The  Author  and  the  Players 


By 


MR.  RUDOLF  BESIER 

BORN  in  Java  thirty-three  years  ago;  was  educated 
in  Guernsey  and  Germany.  On  leaving  Heidelberg 
University  he  came  to  London,  and  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  found  himself  in  the  whirl  of  modern  journalism. 
Five  years  ago  Mr.  C.  Arthur  Pearson,  on  whose 
journals  he  was  working,  sent  him  to  America.  When 
in  New  York  and  Buffalo  the  young  author  occupied  his 
spare  time  by  starting,  and  more  than  half  completing, 
his  first  play,  "  The  Virgin  Goddess,"  which  he  finished 
soon  after  returning  to  England.  Mr.  Otho  Stuart's 
cultured  management  was  then  in  full  swing  at  the 
Adelphi,  and  as  such  a  work  naturally  appealed  to  him 
it  was  accepted.  I  well  remember  the  sensation  its 
production  caused.  Everyone 
wished  to  know  who  the  author 
was  of  a  play  which  breathed 
forth  high  ideals,  lofty 
thoughts,  and  pulsated  with 
dramatic  power.  The  flow  of 
language,  the  sure,  firm,  lite- 
rary touch,  proved  conclusively 
that  in  Rudolf  Besier  the  army 
of  playwrights  had  found  a 
scholarly  and  thoughtful  re- 
cruit. 

Two   years   later   his    second 
play,    "  Olive    Latimer's    Hus- 
band,"   was    produced    at    the 
Vaudeville,    and   although,   like 
his  first,   it  had  not  a  particu- 
larly long  run,   "  Don,"  which 
followed  in  the  autumn  of  1909, 
was     an     unqualified     success. 
Notwithstanding      it      occupied 
three   different  theatres,    it   ran 
for  six  months,   in  spite  of  an 
extremely    frigid    Press    recep- 
tion.       During    our    last    chat 
Mr.    Besier   gave    me    a    slight 
idea  as  to  how  he  evolves  his 
plays.      "It  is,"  he  remarked, 
"  on    their   construction    that    I 
spend    an    immense    amount    of 
time   and   labour.       The   actual 
writing    does    not    trouble    me 
much.        My    idea    when    com- 
posing my  first  three  plays  was  to  make  their  action  as 
simple  as  possible,  to  make  one  episode,  and  only  one, 
the  whole  theme  of  the  play,   eliminating  everything  not 
bearing  directly  on  the  story.     To  gain  this  simplicity  I 
took  the  Greek  dramatists  as  my  models  in  construction, 
and  as  strictly  as  was  possible  observed  these  methods. 
This    naturally    entailed   a   vast   amount   of   casting   and 
recasting  before  I  was  able  to  put  my  pen  to  paper.      In 
Lady   Patricia,'   however,    I   have  deliberately   departed 
from  my  earlier  methods.      In  this  play  I   am  satirising 
the  artificialities  of  life,   and  it   seemed   to  me   that  the 
naturalness,  directness  and  restraint  of  classic  construc- 
tion with   such   a  theme  would  be   artistically   incorrect. 
So   I   went   to   work   and   built   the   play   on   old   French 
comedy    lines,    making    its    construction    as    humorously 
artificial  as  its  characters.     To  my  great  joy  and  surprise 
some  of  the  leading  critics  grasped  my  idea,  while  others 
blamed    me   for    what   they    designated    a    machine-made 
play,    little    knowing    the    difficulty    I    had    to    get    this 
very   mechanical   quality   into   it."     Such,  is   the   modest 
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Mr.  Rudolf  Besier 


statement  of  the  writer  of  "  Lady  Patricia,"  a  light 
comedy  which,  on  account  of  its  sparkling  wit,  marvellous 
characterisation  and  rippling  dialogue,  may  easily  become 
a  classic  with  the  next  generation  of  playgoers. 

MRS.  PATRICK  CAMPBELL 

This  celebrated  actress,  with  her  alluring  personality 
and  fine  dramatic  gifts,  is  more  or  less  of  a  mystery  to 
the  theatre-going  public  apart  from  the  stage.  Born  in 
London,  her  parentage  on  one  side  at  least — for  her 
mother  was  Italian — possessed  that  touch  of  foreign 
blood  which  usually  means  dramatic  temperament.  As  a 
girl  she  was  educated  at  Brighton  and  London,  gaining 
a  scholarship  at  the  Guildhall  School  of  Music,  which 

entitled  her  to  three  years' 
tuition  in  Leipsic.  But  the 
gods  willed  otherwise,  for  her 
romantic  marriage  when  only 
seventeen  stepped  in  the  way. 
A  few  years  later  she  com- 
menced playing  in  amateur 
theatricals  at  Norwood,  and 
soon  discovered  her  metier  was 
the  stage.  In  November,  1888, 
at  Liverpool,  she  made  her  pro- 
fessional debut  as  Sophia  in 
"  Bachelors."  Tours  with  Ben 
Greet  followed,  and  after  several 
minor  London  engagements 
'she  came  into  prominence  by 
creating  the  title-role  in  Pinero's 
remarkable  play,  "  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray. ".  The  impas- 
sioned ,  subtlety  of  her  acting, 
combined  with  her  exquisite 
charm,  called  forth  unstinted 
praise  from  both  the  public  and 
the  Press.  As  a  manageress 
she  took  over  the  Prince  of 
.  Wales's  Theatre,  where,  with 
Forbes  Robertson,  she  staged 
"  The  Moonlight  Blossom  "  and 
'The  Sacrament  of  Judas." 
Neither  was  a  success  finan- 
cially, but,  undaunted,  she 
secured  a  lease  of  the  Royalty, 
where  her  regime  was  marked 

by  high  artistic  distinction.  One  of  her  most  notable 
achievements  was  in  1904  when  she  appeared  with  Sarah 
Bernhardt  in  a  series  of  matinees  in  French  of  "  Pelleas 
and  Melisande,"  which  were  repeated  a  year  later,  not 
only  in  town  but  throughout  England^  Ireland  and  Scot- 
land. When  Sir  Herbert  Tree  gave  us  that  poetic 
.-spectacle,  "  False  Gods,"  he  chose  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell to  play  the  part  of  blind  Meiris.  It  was  a  beautiful 
study,  full  of  pathos  as  she 'cried,  "  Oh!  give  me  some 
other  lie  in  place  of  the  one  they  have  taken  from  me." 

As  Lady  Patricia  she  is  superb.  With  irresistible 
gaiety  she  imparts  just  the  right  touch  to  a  character 
which  in  the  future  will,  with  "  The  Second  Mrs. 
Tanqueray,"  always  be  associated  with  the  name  of 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell. 

MISS  ROSINA  FILIPPI 

The  British  stage  owes  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to 
Miss  Rosina  Filippi,  for,  apart  from  the  high  artistic 
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The  Author  and  the  Players  (continued) 

value  of  her  own  work,  she  has  for  years  given  of  her 
best  to  the  training  and  encouragement  of  the  young 
dramatic  student.  Born  in  Venice  when  her  father  was 
a  musical  critic,  she  eventually  came 'to  London.  Here 
she  studied  for  two  years  with  the  late  Hermann  Vezin. 
Her  first  professional  engagement  was  with  F.  R.  Benson, 
afterwards  joining  Sir  Herbert  Tree  at  the  Haymarket 
for  his  production  of  "The  Red  Lamp."  Several 
newspaper  paragraphs  have  recently  appeared  with 
regard  to  Miss  Filippi's  proposed  scheme  for  what  1 
would  term  a  School  Theatre.  "  My  idea,"  she  says, 
"  requires  capital,  and  until  that  is  forthcoming  I  do  not 
feel  justified  in  sacrificing  my  time  and  jeopardising  the 
scheme  by  any  half-and-half  attempt.  Roughly  speak- 
ing, the  scheme  involves  the  taking  of  a  theatre,  for 
which  I  already  have  a  thoroughly  sound  company  of 
thirty-five,  all  young,  all  intensely  enthusiastic,  many 
of  them  at  the  present  time  playing  small  parts  in 
London  and  the  provinces.  In  connection  with  this 
theatre  would  be  run  a  dramatic  class.  The  pieces  pro- 
duced would  mostly  be  revivals  of  Shakespearean  drama, 
old  English  comedies,  etc.,  and  my  .prices  would  be 
exactly  half  now  charged,  the  gallery  being  reserved  for 
the  students.  All  the  work  in  the  theatre  would  be 
tackled  by  the  students,  from  selling  programmes  to 
scene-shifting,  the  only  exception  being  extra  heavy  or 
rough  stage  carpentry  work.  However,  my  dream  is 
still  a  dream,  although  quite  likely  to  become  real  in 
the  near  future.  When  it  does  I  will  require  a  theatre 
of  my  own,  so  kindly  contradict  the  recent  rumour  that  I 
intended  using  the  Little  Theatre  for  this  purpose." 

MR.   CHARLES  MAUDE 

Had  Mr.  Charles  Maude  not  settled  on  the  stage  as 
a  profession  he  might  have  made  quite  a  name  for  him- 
self as  a  musician.  There  is  nothing  surprising  in  this, 
for  he  comes  of  a  musical  stock,  his  grandparents  being 
Otto  Goldschmidt,  the  pianist,  and  Jenny  Lind,  the 
famous  singer.  Educated  at  Oxford,  he  appeared  with 
the  O.U.D.S.  as  Orlando  in  "As  You  Like  It"  and 
Duke  Orsino  in  "Twelfth  Xight."  Then  he  started 
with  Arthur  Bourchier  at  the  Garrick  by  walking  on  in 
"  The  Walls  of  Jericho."  A  notable  performance  of  his 
lately  was  in  "  The  Fires  of 'Fate,"  and  he  has  enhanced 
his  reputation  considerably  by  his  natural  boyish  acting 
as  Bill  O'Farrel  in  this  piece.  His  favourite  composer 
is  Tschaikowsky,  and,  given  plenty  of  cigarettes  and  a 
sympathetic  piano,  he  will  keep  you  entertained  for  hours, 
provided  he  has  not  a  golf  match  on  hand. 

MR.  ARTHUR  WONTNER 

Mr.  Arthur  Wontner  as  the  stolid  husband,  Michael 
Cosway,  gives  a  rich  study  of  massive  stolidity.  This 
rising  young  actor  went  through  the  usual  grind  of 
touring,  until  the  production  of  "  An  Englishman's 
Home  "  brought  him  right  to  the  front.  Mr.  Wontner's 
acting  in  this  was  full  of  passion  and  fire,  so  it  was  not- 
surprising  when  "Idols"  was  produced  at  the  Garrick 
to  find  him  engaged  by  Miss  Evelyn  Millard.  Of  a  quiet, 
retiring  disposition,  his  favourite  hobby,  apart  from  his 
work,  is  the  reflective  occupation  of  gardening. 

MR.   G.  V.  FRANCE 

Commencing  business  in  the  north  of  England  as  an 
electrical  engineer,  it  was  at  Rochdale  he  first  made  his 
bow  to  the  public  as  a  character  actor.  He  soon  made 
a  reputation  for  versatility,  and  splendid  character  studies 
followed  in  pieces  like  "The  Dovecot,"  "The  Wild 
Rabbit,"  etc.  During  1901-3  he  toured  with  his  own 
company,  afterwards  joining  Arthur  Bourchier  at  the 
Garrick.  A  masterly  impersonation  as  Pierre  in  "  Les 
Hannetons  "  aroused  universal  approbation.  This 
character,  he  admits,  is  his  favourite.  His  old  gardener, 
Baldwin,  in  the  present  production,  is  full  of  pawky 
humour. 
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Notes  and  Impressions 

Jump  ing  to  Jumping  to  conclusions  is  a  popular  game 
Conclusions  with  most  people,  and  some  of  our  readers 
have  lately  been  playing  it  with  surprising 
vigour.  Just  because  we  saw  there  was  an  opening  for  a 
weekly  theatrical  paper — similar  in  spirit,  but  otherwise 
quite  distinct  from  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUS- 
TRATED— and  brought  it  out  at  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, we  have  had  to  assure  more  alarmed  questioners 
than  we  could  ever  have  believed  possible  that  we  have  no 
intention  of  stopping  the  parent  magazine.  The  argu- 
ment that  if  you  are  going  to  give  up  one  of  two 
magazines  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  hardly  to  advertise 
each  in  the  other — as  we  have  done  to  the  extent  of 
whole  pages  time  after  time — never  seems  to  have 
occurred  to  these  good  people  !  Nor  does  the  other  con- 
sideration influence  them  much  more,  that  a  magazine 
whose  chief  feature  is  its  "  Play  of  the  Month  "  and  it's 
monthly  survey  of  Fashion  and  Society  cannot  very  well 
clash  with  a  magazine  providing  a  detailed  commentary 
on  the  Drama  and  Fashion  week  by  week.  Let  us  state 
clearly  once  and  for  all  that  our  new  bantling  is  not  going 
to  swallow  up  its  parent.  There  is  room  for  both  papers. 
Both  cover  distinct  fields.  Both  justify  their  existence. 
And  our  readers  assure  us  that  neither  can  be  spared  ! 


The  Com-  We  publish  a  photograph  of  Mr.  Arthur 
mand  Per-  Collins,  the  popular  managing  director  of 
formance  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  who,  under  the 
approving  eye  of  Sir  William  Carrington,  on  behalf  of 
the  King,  is  producing  the  command  performance  of 
"  Money  "  on  the  evening  of  Wednesday,  May  i/th. 
The  performance  is  already  the  talk  of  the  town — and  a 
goodly  portion  of  the  Empire.  It  will  be  played  to  a 
"  star  "  audience  by  a  "  star  "  cast,  their  Majesties  of 
Great  Britain  and  Germany  topping  the  Bill — if  we  may 
speak  so  stagily  of  Royalty — in  the  one  case,  and  divers 
world-famous  actors  and  actresses  in  the  other.  Mr. 
Arthur  Collins  has  a  chance  of  making  history  in  the 
theatrical  world,  and  he  looks  like  taking  it  at  the  flood. 
He  has  already  prepared  a  model  illustrating  the  scheme 
of  decoration  for  the  interior  of  the  theatre,  and  judging 
by  it  the  result  should  be  a  record  transformation  scene 
even  for  Drury  Lane.  Patrons  will  pay  their  guineas  as 
much  to  see  the  theatre  as  the  play  !  Silver,  of  course, 
will  not  be  refused — in  the  gallery — but  gold  is  to  be  the 
favourite  coinage  of  the  evening.  A  grand  tier  box, 
holding  four  persons,  will  be  procurable  for  one  hundred 
and  five  sovereigns  ;  a  stall  tier  box,  holding  six  persons, 
for  sixty-three ;  an  orchestra  stall  for  a  paltry  eleven. 
Here  and  there,  of  course,  the  prices  may  vary  n  little, 
but,  roughly  speaking,  those  will  be  the  amounts  to  take 
with  you  if  you  go  ! 
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OF  the  March  productions  in  London  pride  of  place 
must  be  given  to  "  Lady  Patricia,"  which  Mr. 
Trench  presented  at  the  Haymarket  Theatre  on 
the  22nd  of  that  month.  The  souvenir  of  the  play  in  this 
issue  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED  forms 
a  most  complete  record  of  Mr.  Rudolf  Besier's  clever 
little  work.  Apart  from  its  excellence  as  a  play  it  has  a 
literary  value  that  stamps  its  author  as  a  writer  of  no 
mean  account.  It  reads  as  well  as  it  acts.  "  Lady 
Patricia  "  has  given  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  an  opportu- 
nity of  burlesqueing  a  character 
which,  if  it  were  to  be  taken 
seriously,  would  fit  her  equally 
well.  I  know  of  no  other 
actress  who  could  give  such 
colour  to  the  part ;  no  other 
who  could  give  it  just  that  in- 
terpretation. 


Pleydell's  "  One  of  the  Dukes  "  put  before  us  at  the 
Playhouse.  Starting  on  March  i8th  it  finished  on  the 
3 1 st.  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  should  have  known  better. 
Perhaps  lie  did — when  it  was  too  late.  The  author 
chose  for  a  setting  to  one  of  his  scenes  the  bottom  of  a 
well.  Mr.  Besier,  for  two  of  his  scenes  in  "  Lady 
Patricia,"  chose  the  top  of  an  oak  tree.  There  is  strange 
coincidence  here,  surely.  Just  as  the  one  play  went  to 
the  bottom  in  disaster,  the  other  went  high  up  into  the 
clouds  of  success.  Managers,  make  a  note  of  it  ! 


This  may  or  may  not  be 
good  for  the  play.  So  long  as 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  chooses 
to  play  Lady  Patricia  Cosway 
so  long  will  the  piece  flourish, 
but  now  that  playgoers  have 
seen  her  in  the  part  they  could 
appreciate  no  other  performer. 
It  cannot  be  said  that  Mr. 
Arthur  Wontner  gets  the  last 
ounce  out  of  Michael  Cosway. 
He  isn't  the  Michael  that  the 
''  flapper  "  Clare  Lesley  would 
have  fallen  in  love  with,  but 
there  are  other  actors  less 
-•uited  to  the  part  than  he,  after 
all. 

"A  Fool  There  Was,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Queen's  on  March 
2  ist,  was  not  an  artistic  suc- 
cess and  can  hardly  be  expected 
to  justify  itself  financially.  An 
unpleasant  story,  in  adapting 
which  Mr.  Porter  Emerson 


Although  outside  the  pale  of 
actual  Drama,  "  Peggy,"  pro- 
duced at  the  Gaiety  on  March 
i8th,  must  be  mentioned.  This 
latest  concoction  seems  to  have 
come  to  stay.  It  was  certainly 
adapted  by  Mr.  George  Gros- 
smith,  Junior,  in  his  happiest 
vein,  although  it  is  not  difficult 
to  imagine  what  Xanroff  and 
Guerin's  original  "  L'Amor- 
cage  "  was  like.  The  lyrics  of 
Mr.  C.  H.  Bovill  are  of  his 
best,  and  even  if  the  music  of 
Mr.  Leslie  Stuart  does  remind 
one  of  his  past  work  it  is  none 
the  worse  for  that.  There  is  a 
large  public  for  pretty  music, 
pretty  frocks,  pretty  dances 
and  legs  of  any  description. 


Mr.  Arthur  Collins,  who  is 
performance 


Browne  has  set  aside  the  recognised  rules  of  construction, 
anil  sacrificed  natural  dialogue  to  unnatural  sensa- 
tionalism, will  find  little  support  in  London.  I  do  not 
expect  everyone  to  share  my  love  for  Kipling.  He  has 
many  detractors,  but  the  bitterest  of  them  all  will  admit 
that  there  is  more  human  nature  and  genuine  thrill  in 
the  one  verse  of  the  "  Vampire,"  upon  which  the  play  is 
built,  than  in  the  whole  three  acts  of  "A  Fool  There 
Was."  I  hear  the  play  is  to  be  rewritten.  If  that  is 
true  it  would  be  foolish  of  any  writer  to  do  it.  I  main- 
tain that,  however  well  the  play  may  be  put  together, 
the  story  is  enough  to  damn  it. 

In  this  particularly  unlucky  month  we  had  Mr.  George 


The  last  London  production 
in  March  was  that  of  "  Passers- 
By  "  at  Wyndham's,  on  the 
2gth.  Mr.  C.  Haddon  Cham- 
bers has  managed  to  get  as 
much  characterisation  into  his 
latest  work  as  it  will  hold.  A 
trifle  more  and  it  would  have 
been  exaggeration.  There  may 
be  something  original  in  the 
scheme  of  the  play.  I  cannot 
recall  anything  exactly  like  it. 
A  young  man,  engaged  to  be  married,  discovers  that  he 
is  the  father  of  a  child,  the  mother  being  a  late  governess 
in  his  family.  The  fiancee  hears  of  this,  and,  finding 
that  he  still  loves  the  governess,  sets  him  free.  Mr. 
Gerald  Du  Maurier  has  registered  another  "  top-mark  " 
on  the  theatrical  book  of  fame.  Ditto  Miss  Irene  Vnn- 
brugh.  Ditto  also  Miss  Nina  Sevening.  "  Passers-Bv  " 
is  a  heart-to-heart  play;  human  and  full  of  pathos.  It 
should  prove  a  winner. 


[Foulsham  &*   Ranfield 


responsible  for  the  command 
at  Drury  Lane 


'  The  Prisoner  of  Zenda  "  was  revived  at  the  Lyceum 
on  March  ist,  and  "  The  Sins  of  Society,"  with  Mrs. 
Langtry,  \iiss  Fanny  Brough,  Mr.  George  Barrett  and 
other  favourites  in  the  cast,  on  March  3oth  at  Drury  Lane. 
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LENT  seems  nowadays  to  make  little  difference  to 
amateur  clubs.  Time  was  when  to  advertise  a 
performance  during  this  season  was  simply  another 
way  of  courting  disaster.  However,  many  of  the  old 
prejudices  seem  to  be  dying  off,  and  many  of  the  London 
dramatic  clubs  have  given  shows  during  the  month  of 
March.  The  qualification  "  dramatic  "  is  used  advisedly, 
for  most  of  the  operatic  societies  have  been  reserving 
their  energies  until  after  Easter,  when  there  promises  to 
be  an  epidemic  of  musical  comedies.  One  must,  how- 
ever, except  the  llford  Social  Club  from  the  statement, 
for  the  performance  of  "The  Duchess  of  Dantzic,"  on 
the  occasion  of  its  coming  of  age,  must  take  a  very  high 
place  in  the  record,  not  only  of  the 
club's  representations  but  of  any 
other  amateur  operatic  organisa- 
tion. Add  to  the  show  that  of  the 
Nondescripts  in  "  Florodora  "  and 
the  list  of  operas  produced  is  prac- 
tically complete.  By  the  way,  what 
has  come  over  this  latter  club?  I 
can  remember  when  its  reputation 
stood  as  high  as  almost  any  other 
society,  but  of  late  years  the  stan- 
dard has  fallen  alarmingly.  They 
have  some  excellent  comedians, 
their  dancing  remains  as  good  as 
ever,  but  from  a  musical  point 
of  view  their  productions  are  usu- 
ally negligible.  If  only  the  execu- 
tive would  import  a  few  good 
vocalists  and  select  a  piece  some- 
where between  the  extremes  of  the 
antiquated  "  Florodora  "  and  the 
foolish  "  Girl  Behind  the  Counter  " 
everything  would  again  be  lovely  in 
the  Nondescript  garden. 


once  and  for  all  the  genuineness  of  the  claim,  which  is, 
I  know,  disputed  by  other  rival  organisations.  And  if 
the  Martin  Harvey's  contention  should  not  be  correct  no 
one  will  bear  any  malice  if  the  result  is  to  put  on  record, 
what  should  already  have  been  done,  an  authoritative 
history  of  the  principal  amateur  clubs.  For  when  the 
social  history  of  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
comes  to  be  written  the  spread — from  some  points  of 
view  alarming — of  amateur  acting  is  a  feature  not  to  be 
overlooked. 


Of  the  other  performances  mention  must  not  be  for- 
gotten of  the  Stock  Exchange's  excellent  show  of 
"  Trilby,"  and  of  the  Wyndham 
D.C.  in  "  Penelope,"  while  the 
Merrymakers'  fiftieth  performance, 
for  which  "  A  Cigarette  Maker's 
Romance  "  has  been  selected, 
marks  an  interesting  point  in  the 
club's  historv. 


Photo] 
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Of  the  dramatic  shows  pride  of 
place  should  perhaps  be  given  to  the  reappearance  of  the 
Martin  Harvey  Club  in  romantic  drama.  The  choice  of 
"  La  Tosca  "  is  perhaps  open  to  criticism,  but  justifica- 
tion for  the  selection  is  not  wanting,  if  only  because  it 
afforded  Mrs.  R.  Bruce  Smith  an  opportunity  of  display- 
ing a  range  of  powers  not  usually  accorded  to  this 
accomplished  actress.  Mr.  Frank  Robson,  too,  than 
whom  no  London  amateur  is  more  at  home  in  "  cos- 
tume "  stuff,  scored  heavily,  but  his  opportunities  will  be 
greater  in  the  club's  forthcoming  performance  of  "  The 
Breed  of  the  Treshams,"  and  one  anticipates  this  produc- 
tion with  pleasure.  I  was  a  good  deal  interested  in  the 
claim  made  by  this  club  as  to  being  the  pioneers  in 
breaking  away  from  the  "  tea-cup  and  saucer  "  type  of 
plays  usually  affected  by  amateurs.  I  hope  during  the 
summer  months  to  collect  an  amount  of  information 
about  the  London  amateur  clubs  that  will  serve  for  a 
series  of  articles  in  this  paper  and,  incidentally,  settle 
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[Thomson 

Miss  Olive Turner 


Perhaps,  however,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  features  of  the 
month  has  been  the  production  of 
no  less  than  five  original  plays — 
two  of  them  of  the  three  and  four 
act  variety.  It  is  always  one  of 
the  optimistic  beliefs  of  the  amateur 
critic  that  some  day  or  other  the 
amateur  will  justify  himself  by  pro- 
ducing some  unacted  masterpiece. 
It  is  also  a  delusion  which  is 
shattered  with  unfailing  regularity. 
How  many  times  has  one  sat  down 
with  hope  beating  high,  waiting 
impatiently  for  that  buried  trea- 
sure, only  to  find  before  the  curtain 
has  been  up  many  minutes  that  the 
gold  is  but  dross? 


The  subject  of  our  photograph,  Miss  Olive  Turner,  is, 
of  course,  well  known  among  all  operatic  societies.  She 
belongs  to  that  rare  class  of  infant  prodigies  whose 
talents  have  not  been  exhausted  on  arriving  at  maturer 
years.  One  would  not  be  far  wrong  to  label  her  "  The 
Queen  of  Amateur  Prima  Donnas,"  and  from  her  earliest 
efforts  with  the  late  Charles  Cellier's  Children's  Operas 
to  her  performances  with  such  well-known  clubs  as  The 
Stage  Club,  The  Baltic,  The  Nondescripts,  etc.,  her 
presence  in  the  cast  has  always  been  a  sure  harbinger  of 
success.  It  is  not  particularly  easy  for  an  artiste  accus- 
tomed to  musical  comedy  methods  to  play  straight  parts, 
and  it  is  all  the  more  gratifying  therefore  to  be  able  to 
chronicle  Miss  Turner's  remarkable  success  as  Lady 
Jervise  in  the  Baltic  Club's  recent  performance  of 
that  very  charming,  if  overworked,  play,  "  Dr.  Wake's 
Patient." 


Photo] 


Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
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An  Universal 
Favourite 


It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
another  toilet  preparation  so 
universally  favoured  by  the 
fair  sex  as  Erasmic  Soap. 


<  * 


The  Dainty  Soap 
For    Dainty    Folk 

4d.  per  Tablet,   1  Ud.  Box. 
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Corsets 


FASHION'S  CHOICE 
IN  ELEGANCE  OF 
MATERIALS  .  .  . 

Correct    Style,    Workmanship    and    Fit. 

Form  creating,  they  transf.  rm  the  figure  naturally 
into  those  long,  graceful,  willowv  lines,  now  the 
accepted  vogue,  and  permit  wearing  of  the  newest 
froc..s  with  perfect  fit,  style  and  harmony  of  ou  line. 

Exquisite  Models  of  many  shapings  to 
suit  all  figures  at  prices  ranging  from 

ONE    GUINEA 

At  the  Regal  Parlor  you  can  be 
fitted  in  comfort  by  an  expert  with- 
out any  extra  charges  whatever 

Send  jor  "Dainty  "  La  Vida  "  Booklet. 


REGAL  CORSET   PARLOR 

(ROOM  G) 

137  Kensington  H.gh  Street,  L  ndon  W. 
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PETER  ROBINSON'S,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W 


Model  538. 

For  average  figures,  low  bust,  deep  below 
waist.      Pi  ice  8/11 


Adjusto  Model. 

For  full  figures.     The  ideal  figure-reducing 
Corset.   In  two  qualities  21/9  &  15/11 


AUTHENTIC  CORSETS 
FOR  1911 

No  former  season's  models  of  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitiing  Corsets  have  ever 
done  so  much  to  enhance  the  high  reputa- 
tion these  celebrated  Corse'.s  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  half-a-century  as  have 
the  superb  new  Coronation  models,  many  of 
which  are  designed  exclusively  for  us. 
A  full  range  is  now  being  shown  at  our 
Corset  Showrooms,  and  every  lady  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing  the  superb  model 
969,  which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
great  Fashion  Reception  at  Claridge's 
Hotel,  recently  opened  by  Lady  Massie 
Blomfield,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
the  fashionable  assembly.  This  model  can 
be  obtained  only  from  us. 

Ladies  are  invited  to  write  for  a  se'ection  of 
these  new  models  on  approbation,  for  without 
actually  trying  on  a  pair  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  advantages  in 
cut  and  fit  conferred  by 

ROYAL    WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING  CORSETS 


THE  CORRECT  CORSET  BASE 

It  is  a  common  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  ladi  s 
that  to  attain  the  slimness  essential  for  the  present 
style  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  figure. 
Such  an  idea  is  qu.te  wrong.  The  appearance 
of  slimness  conferred  by  the  Royal  Worcester 
Kidfitting  Corsets  is  somewhat  deceptive,  and  is 
attained  solely  by  perfect  on  in  fitting,  with  a 
due  recognitio  i  of  tV.e  fact  that  there  is  no  beauty 
save  in  proportion.  These  corsets  are  designed 
on  an  elaborate  system  of  graduation,  so  that  all 
figures  may  be  fitted  to  perfection.  Their  superb 
shapes  are  certified  correct  for  the  prevailing 
mode,  and  cannot  b^  had  in  any  ether  make( 
even  at  four  times  the  price. 

Unless  Ladies  take  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  Corset  this  Spring,  tV.ey  will  experience  keen 
disappointment  in  the  exquisite  Coronation  Mode, 
for  without  the  correct  corset  base  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduc:  this  historic  mode  i-i  the  full  depth 
of  its  beauty  anJ  charm.  It  is  useless  paying 
heavy  fees  to  dress  artists  if  you  do  not  provide 
them  with  the  perfect  corset  foundation  to  work 
upon.  The  difficulty  is  that  ladies  are  at  a  lo  s 
to  know  which  corset  to  select,  but  in  purchasing 
corsets  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets,  all  worries  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Corsets  are  banished,  and 
ladies  are  assured  that  perfect  corset  base  without 
which  the  realisation  of  the  charming  new  mode 
is  impossible. 

CALL.      OR     WRITE      FOR      ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET,   POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Model  840. 

A  charming  new  Model.     Very  low  bust, 
long  over  hips.     Price   25/- 


Modtl  565. 

For  average  figures.      Low  bust, 
deep  below  waist.       Price  1O/6 
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THE  American  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Whitelaw 
Reid,  who,  with  their  daughter,  Mrs.  John  Ward, 
returned  from  America  at  the  end  of  March,  will  have 
several  guests  staying  with  them  for  Easter  at  Wrest 
Park,  Herts.  Wrest,  which  belongs  to  Lord  Lucas,  who 
has  just  exchanged  the  Under-Secretaryship  for  War  for 
the  Colonial  Under-Secretaryship,  is  a  stately  place  and 
something  like  what  Chantilly  must  have  been.  The 
gardens  were  laid  out  by  Le  Notre,  and  though  "  Capa- 
bility "  Brown  was  commissioned  to  "  improve  "  them, 
he  fortunately  made  few  alterations,  except  to  throw 
several  round  and  oblong  tanks  into  a  long  canal,  which 
was  an  improvement.  There  are  yew  hedges  centuries 
old,  and  a  lovely  fountain  from  Carrara,  placed  there  by 
the  late  Lady  Cowper,  who  was  very  proud  of  a  collection 
of  orange  trees  brought  from  Versailles.  The  house  has 
an  immense  flagged  terrace  overlooking  the  gardens,  and 
it  was  not  inaptly  described  by  Harriet  Lady  Granville  in 
1845  as  combining  "comfort,  luxury  and  beauty."  At 
Wrest  are  some  fine  tapestry  and  several  splendid  paint- 
ings. Among  these  are,  or  were,  two  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds',  which  are  magnificent,  especially  one  of  Lady 
Lucas  and  Lady  Grantham  as  two  very  young  girls  with 
a  bird. 


On  March  2gth  the  members  of  the  Club  of  the 
"  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  "  attended  at  their  head- 
quarters at  Simpson's  for  the  purpose  of  electing  as  their 
"  Knight  President  "  that  most  distinguished  naval 
officer,  Admiral  Sir  Archibald  L.  Douglas.  The  club, 
including  as  it  does  a  large  number  of  men  well  known 
in  public  life,  has  held  for  many  years  an  important 
position  amongst  the  institutions  of  this  country,  and  in 
the  past  such  doughty  "  Knights  "  as  Sir  Henry  Irving 
and  J.  L.  Toole  were  to  be  found  in  its  ranks.  Among 
the  "  Knights  "  who  assisted  at  the  induction  of  Admiral 
Douglas  were  Colonel  Clifford  Probyn,  Sir  Richard  D. 
Awdry,  the  Mayor  of  Hampstead  (Mr.  William  Wood- 
ward), Baron  Henry  de  Ville,  Sir  W.  T.  Dupree,  and 
Messrs.  Thomas  Lampard  Green,  W.  B.  Page,  George 
Cooke,  Richard  A.  Northcott,  G.  Hamilton  Hargreaves, 
and  many  others  of  note.  The  new  hon.  secretary,  who 
was  also  present,  is  Mr.  Ernest  Nicks. 


Moor  Park,  the  beautiful  place  near  Rickmansworth 
where  Lord  and  Lady  Ebury  spend  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  has  passed  through  the  hands  of  many  people, 
some  remarkable  and  some  not.  At  length  it  came 
to  the  Grosvenors,  and  was  left  by  the  first  Marquess  of 
Westminster  to  his  third  son,  the  late  Lord  Ebury,  a 
most  charming  old  man,  not  unlike  the  French  caricature 
of  an  old  Milor  Anglais.  For  years  he  was  a  notable 
member  of  Society,  and  at  Moor  Park  is  a  diary  he  kept 
from  1820  until  the  year  of  his  death  in  the  'nineties. 
This  would  be  most  interesting  reading,  but  the  family 
do  not  care  to  publish  it.  The  present  Lord  Ebury,  who 
for  many  years  past  has  devoted  himself  to  City  affairs, 
usr-d  to  be  known  to  his  intimates  as  "  Beau  "  Grosvenor. 


handsome  classic  exterior.  In  one  fine  room  is  a  match- 
less eighteenth-century  chimney-piece  in  which  is  a  frieze 
in  white  marble  in  low  relief  of  girls  dancing,  on  a 
groundwork  of  lapis-lazuli  and  representing  the  Muses. 
There  are  nine  of  these  figures,  four  or  five  inches  high, 
and  some  years  ago  when  Moor  Park  was  burgled  the 
thieves  tried  to  wrench  off  the  frieze.  Lady  Ebury,  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Annaly,  and  in  her  younger 
years  one  of  the  most  beautiful  women  in  England,  makes 
a  charming  chatelaine  of  her  stately  home.  A  clever  and 
accomplished  woman,  a  fine  linguist,  and  a  zoologist — 
she  is  entitled  to  add  F.Z.S.  to  her  name — Lady  Ebury 
takes  a  good  deal  of  interest  in  the  poor  laws,  and  she 
is  President  of  the  Watford  Board  of  Guardians.  Her 
two  daughters,  who  inherit  their  mother's  charm,  are 
Lady  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  and  Mrs.  Maurice  Glyn. 


Moor  Park  is  associated  with  one  of  the  saddest 
tragedies  in  history — that  of  the  ill-fated  Duke  of  Mon- 
mouth,  who  married  the  great  heiress,  Anne  Duchess  of 
Buccleuch,  from  whom  the  present  head  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Scott  is  descended.  It  was  Monmouth's  pro- 
perty, and  after  his  execution  his  Duchess  is  said  to  have 
cut  off  the  top  of  every  tree  in  the  park  to  show  her  grief ; 
but  the  matter  of  fact  allege  that  the  timber  was  lopped 
to  improve  it.  Traces  of  this  curious  mutilation  may  yet 
be  seen.  It  seems  unlikely  that  the  Duchess  was  so 
grief-stricken  at  her  husband's  death,  having  regard  to 
the  fact  that  he  had  left  her  to  live  with  Lady  Wentworth, 
who  had  a  devoted  attachment  for  James  II. 's  brother. 
She  abandoned  all  for  him — her  rents,  jewels  and  credit 
were  lovingly  given  to  forward  his  plots  for  usurping  the 
throne,  and  she  was  his  own  loved  companion  up  to  the 
very  hour  of  his  death.  That  event  this  devoted  woman 
survived  but  a  few  months,  and  then  sank  broken-hearted 
to  the  grave. 


In  the  village  church  of  Toddington,  in  Bedfordshire, 
where  once  stood  the  stately  seat  of  the  Wentworths,  is 
the  burial-place  of  the  family,  and  thither  in  the  spring 
after  Monmouth's  execution  was  borne  the  coffin  of 
young  Lady  Wentworth.  Her  relatives  raised  a 
sumptuous  mausoleum  over  her  remains,  but  a  less 
costly  memorial  was  long  contemplated  with  a  deeper 
interest.  This  was  her  name  carved  by  the  hand  of  him 
whom  she  loved  so  well,  which  for  years  after  Mon- 
mouth's death  was  discernible  on  a  tree  in  the  adjoining 
park.  The  fine  monument  in  Toddington  Church  was  some 
years  ago  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  probably  by  this  time  it 
has  practically  disappeared.  There  was  perhaps  some 
excuse  for  Monmouth.  He  had  been  married  to  the  great 
Scots  heiress  when  fourteen,  and,  whatever  his  faults,  he 
repaid  Lady  Wentworth's  noble  devotion  by  being  true 
to  her  within  sight  of  the  scaffold.  Successive  owners  of 
Moor  Park  have  spent  large  sums  on  the  noble  mansion 
and  domain  and  rendered  it  truly  a  place  beautiful.  In 
the  house  is  a  portrait  of  Monmouth  by  Lely. 


There  nre  lovely  old  gardens  at  Moor  Park,   and  the 
interior  is  very  peautiful  and  quite  in  keeping  with  the 


The    Countess    of    Chichester    strongly    denounces    the 
Mormon    crusade    now    being    actively    pursued    in    the 
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country  from  various  Mormon  centres — at  Tottenham,  in 
Essex,  at  Liverpool  and  in  Ireland — but  there  seems  to 
be  difficulty  in  the  way  of  stopping  it.  In  the  absence  of 
leg-al  action  these  pests  might  be  dealt  with  as  mission- 
aries from  Utah  were  some  thirty  years  ago  in  Lady 
Chichester's  own  county  of  Sussex.  They  were  very 
roughly  handled  and  given  sound  duckings  in  horse- 
ponds,  but,  unfortunately,  punishment  was  not  meted  out 
until  whole  families  had  emigrated  to  Salt  Lake  City, 
which  they  found  anything  but  an  earthly  paradise.  Their 
piteous  letters  home,  from  the  promised  land  "  flowing 
with  milk  and  honey,"  aroused  great  indignation,  and 
Brigham  Young's  disciples  found  the  Weald  of  Sussex  a 
very  uncomfortable  district 


in  after  years  got  quite  as  much  of  a  handful  as  she  had 
once  been  an  armful,  and  in  later  life  the  Chancellor 
found  refuge  from  her  in  the  port  he  loved  so  well — 
military  port,  as  rough  and  ready  as  his  own  speech.  As 
for  the  dashing  Romeo  of  one  and  twenty,  time  changed 
him  wonderfully.  Poring  over  legal  documents,  and  long- 
continued  professional  strife,  took  all  the  romance  and 
generous  enthusiasm  out  of  his  nature,  and  he  amassed 
one  of  the  greatest  fortunes  ever  scraped  together  by  a 
lawyer,  by  means  not  too  scrupulous.  Lord  Eldon  sur- 
vived his  wife  seven  years,  and  he  lies  buried  beside  her 
in  the  churchyard  at  Kingston,  near  Encombe,  the  family 
seat  in  Gloucestershire. 


Lord  Encombe, 
grandson  and  heir  of 
the  Earl  of  Eldon,  who 
is  just  twelve,  is  de- 
voted to  angling,  and  a 
few  days  before  his 
birthday  he  managed  to 
land  unaided  on  his 
uncle's  water  at  Beau- 
fort Castle  a  salmon  of 
nineteen  pounds.  The 
future  Lord  Eldon 's 
mother  is  a  sister  of 
Lord  Loyal,  and  she 
has  been  living  at  a 
pleasant  house  of  her 
b  r  o  t  h  c  r's  at  Fort 
Augustus.  The  late 
Lord  Encombe  died  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty, 
leaving  a  widow  with 
two  baby  boys  of 
seventeen  and  fi  v  e 
months,  old  —  now 
sturdy  lads,  thanks  to 
their  mother's  loving 
care.  Lady  Encombe  is 
a  good  deal  with  her 
mother,  Dowager  Lady 
Lovat. 


Photo 


Mention  of  the  earl- 
dom of  Eldon  always 
recalls  the  first  holder, 
John  Scott,  the  briefless 
barrister,  who  mounted 
the  ladder  until  he- 
reached  the  highest 
rung,  and  became  Lord 
Chancellor,  a  peer,  and 
the  trusted  friend  and  confidant  of  George  III.,  who 
always  appealed  to  him  when  in  any  difficulty.  But  the 
future  Lord  Chancellor  had  many  early  struggles.  When 
living  near  Chancery  Lane  he  often  went  out  to  buy 
sixpennyworth  of  sprats  for  supper,  and  at  one  time  he 
so  despaired  of  success  that  he  thought  of  giving  up  the 
law.  All  his  friends,  except  two,  advised  him  to  try 
another  profession  as  he  was  so  unsuccessful  as  a  lawyer. 
The  two  urged  him  to  persevere  a  little  longer ;  he  took 
their  advice,  the  tide  turned  and  carried  him  on  to  the 
Chancellorship.  "  And  then,"  Lord  Eldon  used  to  say, 
"  I  was  able  to  provide  those  two  friends  with  very  good 
places. " 


Lady  Beryl  Le  Poer  Trench 


The  announcement 
that  Lady  Calthorpe 
has  just  returned  from 
a  visit  to  her  mother, 
Lady  Caroline  Dun- 
combe,  at  Waresley 
Park,  Bedford,  recalls 
the  fact  that  this  vener- 
able lady  reached  her 
ninety-second  birthday 
in  January.  Despite, 
however,  her  advanced 
age,  her  health  is  fairly 
maintained,  and  she  is 
vet  an  admirable  con- 
versationalist. Until 
quite  recently  Lady 
Caroline  did  embroi- 
dery well,  read  the 
papers  and  played 
patience  with  zest.  Not 
long  ago  a  well-known 
society  lady  renewed  an 
acquaintance  with  Lady 
Caroline  that  had 
begun  sixty-five  years 
previously  at  Munich. 
Though  they  had  not 
seen  each  other  for 
such  a  length  of  time, 
they  recognised  one 
another  at  once,  and  the 
younger  of  the  two  said 
it  seemed  to  her  that 
Lady  Caroline  had 
changed  surprisingly 
little  since  they  had  last 
met  in  the  Bavarian 
capital  in  days  when 
the  modern  world  as 
seen  now  had  scarcely 

come  into  existence.  But  what  appears  most  surprising 
is  that  two  highly  connected  people  moving  in  the  best 
society  should,  after  striking  up  an  acquaintance  in  a 
Continental  city,  not  have  met  again  until  a  lifetime  had 
elapsed  ;  but  such  was  the  case. 


The  future  Chancellor  and  friend  of  Royalty  made  a 
famous  love  match,  running  away  to  get  married  when 
twenty-one  with  a  pretty  girl  of  eighteen.  But,  without 
wishing  to  destroy  ideals,  John  Scott's  "  darling  Bessie  " 


Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  of  this  year's  many  debu- 
tantes is  Lady  Honor  Ward,  who  is  tall,  dark  and  slim, 
and  greatly  resembles  her  mother,  until  whose  return  from 
Australia  Lady  Honor  will  stay  with  her  grandmother, 
Georgiana  Lady  Dudley,  who  is  now  chaperoning  her. 
Another  charming  debutante,  but  in  striking  contrast  to 
Lady  Dudley's  daughter,  is  Miss  Sybil  Cadogan,  a 
pretty  slim  girl  with  pale  golden  hair  and  very  like  her 
mother,  Lady  Lambton.  Yet  a  third  interesting  debu- 
tante is  Lady  Beryl  Le  Poer  Trench,  who  is  eighteen  in 
October.  Tall,  with  charming  features,  she  promises  to 
be  a  distinctly  beautiful  woman.  She  is  decidedly  clever 
and  full  of  life  and  spirits. 
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Another  clever  girl  coming  out  this,  season  is  Lady 
Kathleen  Hastings,  Lady  Huntingdon's  eldest  daughter. 
An  admirable  amateur  actress  already — she  was  only 
eighteen  at  the  end  of  March — Lady  Kathleen  is  also  a 
writer  of  verse  and  a  playwright,  and  before  she  was 
fifteen  she  had  written  a  play  called  "  Bonnie  Prince 
Charlie."  Three  daughters  of  dukes  are  debutantes  this 
year — Lady  Moira  Godolphin-Osborne,  Lady  Diana 
Manners,  and  Lady  Rosemary  Leveson-Gower,  for  whom 
the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  is  giving  a  big  ball  at  Stafford 
House  on  June  23rd.  Yet  another  member  of  a  great 
ducal  house  to  make  her  debut  during  1911  will  be  Lady 
Margaret  Scott,  eldest  daughter  of  Lord  and  Lady 
Dalkeith  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch's  eldest 
grandchild.  All  these  young  girls,  having  regard  to  their 
family  connections,  should  have  a  brilliant  first  season. 

Then  there  are  Miss  Lavinia  Bingham,  whose  wealthy 
stepmother,  Mrs.  Chauncey  that  was,  will  probably  enter- 


the  most  delightful  of  girls.  They  have  been  brought  up 
amid  very  cultured  and  artistic  surroundings,  both  their 
parents  being  talented  and  having  literary  tastes.  Lady 
Burghclere's  mother  was  the  late  Lady  Carnarvon,  a 
most  lovely  and  winning  woman,  of  whom  Delane  of  The 
Times  once  said  that  he  believed  there  could  be  no  suc- 
cessor to  Lady  Palmerston  until  he  saw  her.  Evelyn 
Lady  Carnarvon  was  the  only  daughter  of  Lady  Chester- 
field, wife  of  the  sixth  earl,  of  racing  fame,  who  before 
her  marriage  rejected  two  suitors  both  of  whom  during 
their  careers  became  Prime  Ministers — the  fourteenth 
Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Beaconsfield,  the  latter  of  whom 
proposed  several  times. 

After  speaking  at  Fakenham  last  month  Lord,  or  Mr. 
Haldane,  as  he  then  was,  motored  to  Thornham,  where  he 
was  the  guest  of  Mrs.  Ames-Lyde  until  the  next  morning, 
when,  after  inspecting  the  local  Territorials,  he  proceeded 
to  Hunstanton  en  route  for  town.  Mrs.  Ames-Lyde  is 


Moor  Park 


tain  for  her;  Miss  Phyllis  Greville,  daughter  of  Mrs. 
Ailwyn  Greville,  who  partly  finished  her  education  at 
Dresden  with  Miss  Monica  Grenfell,  also  ^'debutante  this 
season,  and  Lady  Rosemary  Leveson-Gower;  Lady  Idina 
Sackville,  Muriel  De  La  Warr's  girl ;  Lady  Barbara  Wil- 
braham,  second  daughter  of  Lady  Lathom  ;  Lady  Barbara 
Conyngham,  the  youngest  of  Lady  Conyngham's  pretty 
girls;  and  Lhe  Misses  Juliet  and  Alethea  Gardner,  Lord 
and  Lady  Burghclere's  daughters.  There  is  also  Lady 
Margaret  Beaumont,  for  whom  Lady  Allendale  had  a 
dance  on  March  28th  at  her  beautiful  house  in  Piccadilly. 
Miss  Beaumont,  who  is  named  after  her  grandmother, 
Lady  Margaret  Beaumont,  a  great  lady  of  a  past  genera- 
tion and  so  admired  by  the  Shah  Nasr-ed-Din  that  he 
wanted  to  buy  her,  offering  half-a-million,  makes  her 
entrance  into  society  under  exceptional  auspices.  Her 
mother  is  a  leading  hostess,  whilst  Lady  Londonderry, 
Lady  Poltimore  and  Lady  Brabourne  are  her  aunts  and  a 
cousin  is  Ladv  Ilchester. 


lady  of  the  manor  and  chief  landowner  at  Thornham,  a 
picturesque  village  on  the  north  Norfolk  coast  a  few  miles 
east  of  Hunstanton,  noted  for  its  excellent  lobsters  and 
a  nourishing  hammered-iron  industry,  which  has  received 
much  support  from  King  Edward  and  Queen  Alexandra. 
The  only  daughter  and  heiress  of  the  late  Major  William 
Hogge,  of  the  yth  Dragoon  Guards,  Mrs.  Ames-Lyde 
married  Major  Oswald  Ames's  eldest  brother,  Captain 
Lionel  Ames,  Grenadier  Guards,  who  assumed  the  addi- 
tional surname  of  Lyde  on  his  wife  coming  into  the 
Thornham  property.  Having  no  children,  The  Hyde, 
the  Ames's  family  place  in  Bedfordshire,  went  to  his  next 
brother,  the  late  Colonel  Gerard  Ames,  whose  son  now 
owns  it,  and  the  Thornham  estate,  of  course,  remained  in 
the  possession  of  his  widow,  the  War  Secretary's  hostess. 


Lord  and  Lady  Burghclere's  daughters  are  two  charm- 
ing specimens  of  English  girlhood  and  quite  unspoilt,  like 
their  mother,  who  as  Lady  Winifred  Herbert  was  one  of 


Major  Oswald  Ames  makes  his  country  residence  at 
Thornham.  Some  years  ago  he  bought  a  dilapidated  old 
place  close  to  the  ancient  church  and  practically  rebuilt 
it,  the  house  being  now  an  exceedingly  comfortable  and 
commodious  residence.  The  gallant  officer,  who  was  in 
the  2nd  Life  Guards,  was  the  tallest  man  in  the  Service, 
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and  he  it  was  who  made  such  an  imposing  figure  at  the 
head  of  the  Diamond  Jubilee  procession.  He  married 
Miss  Violet  Cecil,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Lord  Francis 
Cecil,  whose  widow  resided  at  Stocken  Hall,  Oakham, 
where  she  was  a  Lady  Bountiful  and  kept  an  open  larder 
for  the  poor  and  wayfarers,  who  would  go  miles  out  of 
their  way  to  reach  so  hospitable  a  place.  Lady  Francis, 
who  married  again  and  lives  in  Somersetshire,  was  a 
co-heiress  with  her  sister  Lady  Huntly  to  the  late  Sir 
William  Cunliffe  Brooks,  the  banker,  and  all  her  children 
inherited  under  their  grandfather's  will. 


There  was  satisfac- 
tion everywhere  at 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood's 
appointment  to  the 
Constableship  of  the 
Tower,  a  post  supposed 
to  be  conducive  to 
longevity  on  the  part  of 
the  holder — Sir  F. 
Stephenson,  the  last 
Constable,  was  ninety 
when  he  died — and  the 
many  admirers  of  the 
veteran  Field-Marsha! 
will  hope  his  case  will 
be  no  exception. 
Though  now  in  his 
seventy-fourth  year, 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  en- 
joys wonderful  health, 
considering  all  he  has 
gone  through,  and  he 
hardly  looks  his  age  by 
years.  '•  He  is  never  so 
happy  as  when  out  with 
hounds,  and  during  the 
season  just  closing  he 
has  hunted  regularly. 
Sir  Evelyn  is  Colonel 
of  the  Blues,  and  has 
more  medals  than  he 
has  room  to  wear  them. 


chary  of  wearing  it.  In  Arabia  and  Persia  the  black  rose 
is  the  sign  of  a  terrible  secret  society  mixed  up  with 
every  possible  atrocity,  and  worn  by  a  girl  about  to  be 
married  the  flower  is  a  presage  of  most  misfortunes. 
The  late  Lady  Burton,  widow  of  the  famous  Orientalist, 
used  to  tell  of  a  girl  who  wore  black  roses  in  her  hat  and, 
disregarding  the  warning  given  as  to  the  evil  significance, 
died  the  day  before  her  wedding  !  Lady  Burton  was  a 
firm  believer  in  the  legend.  Once,  when  visited  by  a 
friend  in  a  hat  trimmed  with  black  roses  she  afterwards 
wrote,  begging  her  not  to  wear  it  again,  and  telling  her 

the  reason.  The  friend 
was  about  to  be 
married,  but  she  did 
not  like  complying  with 
the  request,  for  the  hat 
was  a  dainty  Parisian 
confection.  Supersti- 
tion, however,  pre- 
vailed, and  she  took 
out  the  black  roses. 


The  birth  of  a  daugh- 
ter to  Lord  and  Lady 
Wolmer  has  been  a 
source  of  much  satis- 
faction to  the  Selborne 
and  Ridley  families, 
and  particularly  to 
Lady  Aberdeen,  Lady 
Wolmer's  aunt ;  but 
there  was  naturally  a 
little  disappointment, 
as  a  second  heir  to  the 
Selborne  earldom  was 
expected.  Lord  and 

Lady  Wolmer  were  married  last  year  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  and  the  happy  event  took  place  at  the  house 
in  Chester  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  where  the  young 
couple  took  up  their  residence  a  few  weeks  ago.  Like  his 
brother-in-law,  Lord  Ridley,  the  future  Earl  of  Selborne  is 
an  ardent  Tariff  Reformer;  and  he  had  a  distinguished 
career  at  University  College,  Oxford,  doing  well  in  the 
Union  Debates.  His  father  was  at  University  College, 
and  Lord  Wolmer  worthily  followed  his  sire's  brilliant 
career.  Lord  Wolmer,  who  is  four  and  twenty  on  April 
I5th,  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  House  of  Commons.  -: 


Lady   Honor  Ward 


Exceptional  interest 
is  being  taken  in  the 
wedding  of  Miss 
Doreen  Milner  and 
Lord  Linlithgow,  which 
takes  place  on  the  igth 
inst.  at  St.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  for  the 
bride  is  a  tall,  hand- 
some girl,  whilst  the 
young  marquess  is  not 
only  very  good-looking, 
but  also  a  most  eligible 
parti.  His  father  was 
very  handsome  and 
Lady  Linlithgow,  soon 
to  be  a  dowager,  is  a 
very  pretty  woman — 
slender,  graceful,  with 
dark  eyes  and  hair, 
and  small,  refined 
features.  Lord  Linlith- 
gow bids  fair  to 
worthily  follow  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father, 
than  whom  there  were 
few  great  landowners 
better  liked.  There  was 
ever  a  bottle  of  good 
wine  from  the  cellars  of 
Hopetoun  House,  the 
great  family  seat  look- 
ing over  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  for  the  sick  poor 
on  his  estates,  and  many 
a  choice  dainty  from 
the  hospitable  kitchens 

found  its  way  to  the  cottage  visited  by  sickness.  During 
the  last  illness  of  the  late  Governor-General  of  the  Austra- 
lian Commonwealth  the  great  solicitude  shown  by  all  on 
his  property  was  remarked  upon,  but  the  kindly  marquess 
merely  reaped  a  return  for  his  own  unfailing  consideration 
for  others.  Lord  Linlithgow  and  his  bride  will  not  be  at 
the  Coronation  as  they  are  going  to  Australia,  where 
Lord  Linlithgow  has  promised  to  unveil  a  statue  of  his 
father.  The  young  couple  will  be  home  at  Hopetoun 
House  in  August. 


Chatlr: 


A  great  event  in  Monmouthshire  on  April  27th  will  be 

A  new  fashion  in  roses  is  a  black  variety,  but  if  people      the   wedding  of   Miss   fflorens   Herbert   and   Mr.    Walter 
knew  the   significance   of  the  black   rose  they  would   be       Roch,  the  Liberal  Member  for  Pembrokeshire. 
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One  of  the  many  new  and  charm- 
ing designs  offered  by  MADAME 
BEDDOES,  who  gives  perfection 
of  In  and  style  combined  with 
moderate  prices.  Patterns  of  new 
materials,  and  sketches  of  day  and 
eveninggowns  sent  on  application. 


10    HENRIETTA    STREET, 
CAVENDISH  SQUARE,  W. 
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By    MRS.    HUMPHRY 

("Madge") 

THE   small   hat   or   toque   seems   likely   to  cut  out  Flowers   are   quite    small   or   extremely    large   just   now. 
the  large  to  a  certain  extent  this  season,  so  very  These   roses   are   small,    and   grouped   rather  closely   to- 
becoming    has    it    been    found,    and    so    charming  gether.     A   Napoleon   hat   in   grape-green  chip  is   folded 
does  the  hair  look  after  long  seclusion  in  the  shadow  of  so  as  to  cover  the  ears  and  come  below  the  high  collar 
the   picture   hat.      Not   that   so   very   much   of   it   is   seen  at  each   side.      It  seems  a  pity  to  sacrifice  one's  hearing 


beneath  the  toque,  but  at 
least  there  are  curls  at  the 
back  and  delicate  tendrils 
on  the  forehead.  The 
huge  headgear  of  a  few 
weeks  since  hid  the  fore- 
head as  well  as  the  hair. 
And  yet  the  forehead  is 
sometimes  the  prettiest 
part  of  the  face  when  the 
eyebrows  are  well  formed 
and  carefully  kept  with 
every  hair  in  place,  a 
duty  to  oneself  that  is  too 
often  neglected.  The  two 
hats  shown  on  this  page 
illustrate  the  very  latest 
development  of  the  mode. 
The  first,  extremely  chic, 
is  in  old  gold  crinoline 
straw,  the  shallow  brim 
in  black  velvet  turned 
back  perfectly  flat.  The 
feathers  may  be  either 
black  or  old  gold,  or  in 
one  of  the  lovely  shades 
of  blue  available  this 
season,  soft  and  subtle 
with  much  grey  in  them. 
The  other  hat  sketched 
is.  in  pale  blue  silk  lined 
with  a  band  of  black 
velvet,  and  trimmed  with 
bunches  of  small  pink 
roses  and  satin  ribbons. 


There  is  a  perfect  rage 
for  striped  black  and 
white  millinery.  A  charm- 
ing toque  is  made  of 
straw  in  these  colours, 
folded  in  and  about  as 


for  the  sake  of  a  smart 
hat,  but  there  is  no  deny- 
ing that  the  effect  of  this 
one  in  particular  was  very 
good,  though  a  rather 
wild  array  of  plumes 
stood  out  backwards  from 
it.  Another  green  chip, 
of  the  French  sailor 
shape,  is  turned  up  in  a 
narrow  curve  with  saxe- 
blue  straw.  It  is  entirely 
untrimmed  and  needs  no 
pins,  the  crown  being 
large  enough  to  fit  well 
down  upon  the  head. 
Heliotrope  and  pale  blue 
are  a  favourite  mixture 
in  millinery.  A  toque 
with  green  straw  leaves 
for  brim  lias  heliotrope 
ribbon  knotted  all  round 
above  it  and  pale  blue 
flowers  standing  erect 
above  the  ribbon.  Lace 
is  to  be  much  used  in 
millinery  this  year,  pro- 
viding a  good  means  of 
utilising  the  short  lengths 
to  be  found  in  everyone's 
box  of  precious  laces. 


I.     Smart  Hats 


THE  SUMMER  COAT. 

Xo  summer  wardrobe 
will  be  complete  this 
season  without  a  long 
coat  of  transparent  black 
material,  such  as  ninon, 
chiffon,  or  marquisette, 
more  or  less  embroidered 
or  lace-trimmed.  Many 
of  these  useful  garments 
are  lined  with  colour, 


easily   as  a  piece  of  satin 

ribbon  and  carried  very  high,  according  to  the  rather  among  which  royal  blue  is  a  special  favourite  for  this 
una^sthetic  fashion  of  the  moment.  At  the  left  side  is  a  Coronation  season.  Some  have  collar,  cuffs,  and  deep 
high  trimming  of  shaded  cherries,  large  and  tempting  hem  in  embroidery  assorted  to  the  tint  of  the  lining, 
enough  to  invite  the  attentions  of  the  birds,  and  sur-  Others  have  the  trimming  in  embroidered  net,  the  de- 
mounted by  a  perky  little  pointed  bow  of  black  velvet.  signs  being  usually  rather  large  and  raised  in  relief.  The 
Another  black  and  white  striped  hat  is  in  satin,  with  a  sleeves  are  long  enough  to  cover  the  wrists,  and  these 
trimming  of  old-rose  roses  with  brown-green  leaves.  coats  make  a  most  convenient  wrap  for  any  time  of  dnv. 
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In   the   Boudoir   (continued) 


II.     For  Evening  Wear 
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In   the   Boudoir  (continued) 


Leather  is  one  of  the  features  of  fashion  this  year. 
Since  women  took  up  the  idea  of  manipulating-  it  and 
adapting  it  to  decorative  dress  purposes  it  has  experi- 
enced an  agreeable  evolution.  The  Coronation  colours, 
dark  blue  and  crimson  (our  old  friends  the  Guards' 
colours),  are  seen  in  sets  of  leather  collar  and  cuffs  for 

wearing  with 
black  or  navy 
blue  serge  or 
cloth.  Easily 
d  e  t  a  chable, 
they  are 
fastened  by 
means  of  a 
short  strap 
and  a  small 
button  or 
clip.  Other 
sets  are  in 
tan  colour, 
and  look  very 
well  with 
black,  brown, 
or  beige  cos- 
t  u  m  e  s  in 
cloth,  serge, 
or  homespun. 
Neat  little 
leather  ties 
are  made  to 
match  the 
stitched  lea- 
ther toques, 
and  being 
provided  with 
a  safety-pin, 
can  be  ad- 
justed in  a 
moment  in 
front  of  the 
collar.  In  a 
soft  tone  of 
crimson  one 
of  these 
makes  a 
charming  bit 
of  colour  with 
a  grey  or  dull 
green  cos- 
tume. Bngs, 
now  so  neces- 
sary when 
pockets  are 
i  m  p  o  s  s  ible 
— more  than 
ever  impos- 
sible —  owing 

to  the  tightness  of  gowns,  are  also  made  of  leather  orna- 
mentally stamped  and  finished  with  a  fringe.  Some  of 
these  are  of  the  gipciere  shape,  familiar  to  us  all  in 
pictures  of  Faust's  "  Marguerite."  Others  have  more 
fanciful  outlines.  It  is  rather  chic  to  have  the  bag 
match  the  boots  and  gloves,  the  hat  and  tie,  the  belt  as 
well,  if  belt  be  worn.  The  leather  for  all  these  purposes 
is  never  shiny,  but  is  dressed  with  a  surface  soft  as 
suede. 


III.      Walking  Dress 


Oyster-grey,  heliotrope,  and  golden-brown  seem  to  be 
the  favourite  dress  colours  next  after  blue  in  every  shade. 
The  up-to-date  coats  are  short-waisted  when  they  show 
any  waist  at  all.  Otherwise  they  form  a  perfectly  straight 
line  from  under  the  arm  to  their  hem.  Braiding  appears 
to  be  simpler  than  it  was  in  autumn,  for  tailor-mades  at 


least.  It  is  still  massed  on  the  bodices  of  gowns,  and 
sometimes  in  a  wide  band  round  the  skirt.  The  "  hem  " 
of  velvet  or  satin  now  forms  three-fourths  of  the  skirt, 
so  that  it  answers  the  description  about  as  much  as  does 
the  fur  "  tie  "  with  the  heads  and  bodies  of  ten  or  twelve 
little  animals  in  it  and  the  tails  of  at  least  fifteen. 
This  "  hem  "  is  often  in  a  contrasting  colour  with  that 
of  the  rest  of  the  gown,  and  no  one  needs  to  be  reminded 
that  in  this  case  the  effect  is  to  reduce  the  apparent  height 
by  inches.  But  a  heliotrope  ninon  and  satin  is  not  open 
to  this  objection.  It  is  embroidered  in  two  tones  of 
heliotrope,  and  the  bodice  portion  is  carried  out  in  em- 
broidered net,  dyed  exactly  to  the  paler  shade.  It  is  a 
reception  dress.  Another  is  in  pale  gold  charmeuse,  with 
tunic  in  chiffon  of  the  same  colour,  embroidered  in  chiffon 
in  a  design  of  leaves,  carried  out  also  with  gold  cord 
and  silks  and  wooden 
beads.  Another  lovely 
gown  is  in  old  rose 
marquisette  over  pale 
pink  Liberty  soft  silk. 
It  has  a  hem  of  satin 
cloth  in  the  colour  of 
the  marquisette.  The 
yoke  is  embroidered 
net  over  gold  lace. 


The  latest  idea  in 
tailor  -  mades  is  to 
have  a  narrow  facing 
to  the  hem  of  the  skirt 
of  the  same  material 
of  which  the  revers 
and  cuffs  are 
fashioned.  A  black 
and  white  striped  silk 
serge  trimmed  with 
bands  of  satin  on  the 
collar  and  cuffs  had 
the  same  satin  intro- 
duced as  a  turned- 
back  hem  some  three 
inches  deep,  round  the 
border  of  the  skirt. 
Again,  a  smart  tailor 
gown  of  tete  de  negre 
ribbed  silk,  adorned 
with  powder  -  blue 
foulard  revers  and 
cuffs,  had  the  same 
material  repeated 
with  excellent  effect 
on  the  edge  of  the 
skirt  as  an  inch-wide 
border. 


This  narrow  hem  is 
very  light  -  looking, 
and  makes  a  far 
daintier  finish  to  a 
gown  than  the  heavy 
border  of  black  satin 
or  silk. 


IV.     Cloth  Costume 


Corded  silk, 
etamine — a  sort  of 
canvas — and  rep  are 
favourite  materials  for  the  short  spring  tailor-mades.  A 
pretty  idea  is  to  carry  one  of  the  bags  of  black  suede 
inlet  with  striped  silk  to  tone  with  the  dress,  and  finished 
with  a  massive  gilt  frame.  These  bags  are  slung  from 
the  shoulders  like  the  cordelidres  of  which  we  are  already 
getting  a  little  weary. 
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In   the  Boudoir   (continued) 


The  floating  panel  is  introduced  in  a  new  guise  on  some 
of  the  latest  cloaks.  They  are  semi-transparent,  made 
of  black  tulle,  mounted  on  a  foundation  of  net  and  richly 
embroidered  with  pearls.  The  cloak  is  made  very  narrow 
and  clinging  about  the  hips,  but  the  tightness  is  taken  off 
by  the  two  panels  of  embroidered  net  which  hang  straight 
from  the  shoulders  at  the  back  and  are  each  pleated  into 
a  smart  beaded  cabochon  adorned  with  a  silk  tassel. 


Tunics   of   foulard,    ninon    or   charmeuse    hang    in    soft 
folds  from  the  rows  of  gauging  which  outline  the  high 


A 

New 
Coiffure 


Some  of  the  new  smart  hats  are  made  of  Dunstable 
straw  in  a  number  of  beautiful  colourings.  These  have 
a  low  crown  and  the  brim  curtailed  in  front  and  much 
extended  at  the  sides  and  back.  One  of  these  picturesque 
shapes  is  trimmed  with  a  wide  silk  ribbon  in  a  rich  cobalt 
shade  of  blue,  which  is  folded  straight  across  the  crown 
and  disappears  beneath  the  hat  brim  at  either  side.  The 
ribbon  is  attached  to  the  crown  by  a  flat,  round  bouquet 
of  pink  roses  and  foliage. 


The  brim 
and  have  on 
chalk-white 
aigrette  has 
satin,   with 
against   the 
particularly 
it  was  worn. 


-linings  of  black  velvet  are  very  becoming, 
that  account  enjoyed  an  extended  vogue.  A 

yedda  straw  hat  trimmed  with  a  smart  white 
a  brim  lining  made  entirely  of  black  swathed 
a  large  flat  bow  of  the  satin  just  showing 
hair  on  the  left  side.  This  novel  hat  was 

becoming  to  the  sparkling  brunette  by  whom 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

I. — Smart  hats. 

II. — (i)  Silver-grey  Empire  coat  worn  over  a  silver  lace 
gown.  The  coat  is  fastened  with  a  black  velvet  rosette. 
(2)  Demi-toilette  in  pale  pink  soft  satin,  trimmed  with 
frills,  embroidered  in  silk  spots.  One  of  these  encircles 
the  skirt  below  the  knee-line,  and  below  it  the  skirt  is 
caught  in  with  a  cord.  The  sleeves  are  two-tier  in  lace, 
matching  that  which  supplements  the  bodice. 

III. — Walking  dress  in  black  and  white  striped  ninon, 
with  very  deep  hem  in  black  charmeuse,  with  which  mate- 
rial the  neck  and  sleeves  also  are  finished.  Large 
rosettes  cover  the  fastenings. 


waist  of  the  Josephine  frocks.  Another  sign  of  increas- 
ing width  in  the  skirts  is  that  many  tailor  gowns  have  the 
skirt  slit  up  the  sides  to  show  a  fulness  of  foulard  or 
some  soft  material.  These  "  openings  "  are  sometimes 
outlined  with  buttons  and  corded  loops,  which  admit  of 
their  being  converted  into  the  regulation  tight  skirt  at  a 
moment's  notice. 


There  is  something  delightfully  simple  about  the  morn- 
ing wrappers  of  white  dimity  muslin  with  high  waist-belts 
of  coarse  lace,  cut  in  Vandykes  and  threaded  through 
with  pale  blue  ribbons.  The  sleeves  are  made  kimono 
fashion  and  end  at  the  elbow  in  a  plain  hem,  caught  here 
and  there  with  French  knots  embroidered  in  blue  silk. 


Signs  of  increasing  fulness  in  the  skirts  are  evident  in 
the  new  spring  modes.  The  tiny  pointed  train,  too,  will 
prove  a  welcome  change  from  the  monotony  of  the 
irotteur  frocks  for  smart  occasions.  The  evening  frocks 
of  brocade  and  satin  are  cut  on  very  narrow  lines  and  to 
clear  the  ground,  while  a  detached  train  of  velvet  or 
satin,  in  a  shade  to  tone  with  the  brocade,  falls  gracefully 
at  the  back  from  beneath  the  high  ceinture. 


Motor  bonnets  are  now  made  of  tagel  straw  so  fine 
that  they  can  be  folded  and  put  in  the  pocket  without 
creasing  or  putting  them  out  of  shape.  Country  hats  are 
also  made  of  this  favourite  straw,  the  crown  simply 
trimmed  with  a  plain  band  of  ribbon,  which  is  drawn  at 
the  side  into  a  pleated  fan  of  ribbon,  finished  with  a 
feathered  button  or  fancy  feather  mount. 


Jet  Cap  with  large   Black  Osprey 

IV. — Grey  cloth  coat  and  skirt,  with  a  wide  pleat  down 
front  and  back. 

V. — Coiffures — (a)  Hair  arranged  in  three  large  rolls 
at  the  back,  surrounded  by  a  wide,  flat  plait ;  (b)  Jet  cap 
with  large  black  osprey,  for  evening  wear. 
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MISS  ROSINA  FILIPPI  writes : 

I  am  in  receipt  of  your  wonderful  box  of 
manicure  necessaries  and  am  charmed 
'with  it.  The  preparations  are  very  good 
and  the  effect  with  very  little  trouble 
is  quite  amazing  Thank  you  so  much, 
I  shall  try  and  make  my  hands  worthy 
of  you Yours  truly, 


Cje^O/ Toilet  Preparations 

are  the  most  highly  scientific  preparations  of  their  kind.  They  are 
made  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  fully  qualified  pharmacist, 
and  every  antiseptic  and  hygienic  precaution  possible  is  taken. 
Being  made  upon  the  premises,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Ltd.,  can  guarantee 
both  the  Quality  and  the  Purity  of  every  Pomeroy  Preparation. 


POMEROY    SKIN     FOOD 

1/6,  3/6,  5j-  a  jar. 

POMEROY     FACE     POWDER 

Rose,  Rachel,  While,  1/6  and  2/6  a  box. 


POMEROY     LIQUID     POWDER 

Made  in  5  shades,  2/  ,  3/6  and  6/6 

ASTRINGENT    TONIC    LOTION 

4/6  and  8/6  a  bottle. 


Photo\ 


[Dally  A/irrcr  Studios 


All  these  Preparations  can  be  obtained  from  Chemists,  Stores, 
etc.,   or  will  be  supplied"post  free  on   receipt  of  price  by 

Mrs.  POMEROY,  Ltd.,  29k  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

Electrolysis  and  Face   Tieatments  by  expert  operators. 


When  you  get  home  weary 
from  the  hall  or  theatre 

grateful  would  you  be  if  you  could  just  drop  into  the 
cosy  nest  of  this  luxurious  easy  chair.  It  is  genuine 
saddle-bag  and  velvet  (not  a  tapestry),  and  for 
value  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bargains  we  ever 
offer.  We  call  it  the 

"OXFORD" 

Divan  Chair 

and    the    special    bargain      If-* 
price    is    47/6.       But    note     /  V 
particularly  that 
you  can  pay  cash  or 

Send  only 


and  the  balance  in  •"• 
monthly  instalments. 
Carriage  paid  to 
your  door  on  first 
payment.  It  comes 
in  three  colours — blue, 

HACKNEY 

FURNISHING 

CO.,  LTD. 

Will  Erd  AddreiM 

105  tlOJa  OXFORD  ST., W 

Head  Offlctt  A  Showroom* 

MARE  STREET 
HACKNEY 


red,  or  green. 

FILL    UP    THIS    COUPON 


To  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co.,  LTD., 
103  &  I03a  Oxford  St..  W.,  or  Mare  St.,  Hackney,  N. 
Gentlemen.— Please  send  me  one  of  your  "Oxford" 
divan  saddlebag  and  velvet  chairs  at  47/6.  I  efclosj 
first  payment  of  4t-  and  aRree  to  pay  41-  per  month 
until  the  47/6  Is  paid.  Chair  te  be  delivered  free. 


Namt 

Adit  re  in  , 


P.S.—  ^taip  c-'ln  r  of  chair  preferred. 


Telephone:    1 394  Western 

NELMARY 

Milliner 

French  Modiste 


16    HIGH    STREET 

MODERATE   Netting  Hill  Gate,  W 

CHARGES 


lit  FLOOR 


Regd.  Trade  Mark  No.  304004 

STOCKING    SUPPORTERS 


The     only    "GRIP"     that     "GRIPS" 

SECURELY,  without  injury  to  the  Hose, 

and  KEEPS  the  CORSET  well  DOWN 

on  the  HIPS 

All  these  have         Single  Double 

Width.  clip  tops.  Eoils.  Ends. 

Ijin.  Plain  Cotton  Elastic  No.  401    I/-...  No.  601  l/- 
14  in.  Plain  Silk  „     No.  279    1/6  ...  No.  382  th 

1  Jin.  Frilled  Art  Silk    „     No.  607   I/-  ...  No.  606  1/6 
li  in.  Frilled  Best  Silk,.     No.   68    1/6  ...  No.   402/6 

BY  POST,  Id.  PER  PAIR  EXTRA. 
//  ttnable  to  obtain  from  your  Drafter,  write  to — 

The  MA,. i  rACTORV. Hackney  Rd. Works.  London,  N.F. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  when  communicating  with  advertisers. 
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Of  Interest  to  Visitors  and  Society  Generally 


Mme.  Kyrle,  of  15,  South  Molton  Street,  W.,  has  been 
described  by  several  of  her  numerous  clients  as  an  artist  in 
dressmaking'  and  millinery,  and  ladies  who  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  her  showrooms  readily  agree.  Mme. 
Kyrle  is  showing  some  exceptionally  becoming  hats  and 
costumes,  which  are  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
smartest  to  be  seen.  Although  only  the  latest  designs  are 
to  be  found  at  her  establishment,  Mme.  Kyrle's  prices  are 
very  moderate,  and  ladies  never  place  orders  with  her  that 
are  not  carried  out  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


"  Personal  supervision  and  experience,"  said  Mr.  A. 
Phillips  (late  cutter  and  fitter  to  Redfern's),  of  523,  Hans 
Crescent,  W.,  when  he  was  asked  how  he  had  built  up 
such  a  fine  business.  Every  suit,  every  tailor-made  cos- 
tume, or  lady's  riding  habit,  that  leaves  Mr.  Phillips's 
establishment  has  been  fitted,  cut,  and  the  making  super- 
vised by  him.  His  clients  place  absolute  confidence  in 
him,  and  many  are  content  to  leave  the  matters  of  style  and 
pattern  entirely  to  his  discretion.  The  practised  eye  can 
tell  almost  at  once  exactly  what  will  suit  each  customer, 
and  the  expression  of  entire  satisfaction  that  invariably 
follows  is  eloquent  testimony  to  Mr.  Phillips's  judgment. 


Close  to  the  well-known  and  fashionable  church,  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  are  Messrs.  Scott,  Son  & 
Claxton,  of  31,  George  Street,  the  well-known  tailors. 
They  make  a  speciality  of  dress  suits  in  the  most  up-to-date 
styles ;  they  are  also  noted  for  Court  dress,  for  which  they 
have  an  exceptional  clientele.  For  winter  fashions  they 
are  showing  a  very  fine  selection  of  the  finest  cloths,  and, 
giving  personal  attention,  they  can  guarantee  satisfaction. 


Madame  Renee  le  Roy,  of  71,  Park  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
W.,  may  be  described  as  the  connecting  link  in  fashionable 
millinery  between  Paris  and  London.  The  well-dressed 
Society  woman  of  London  does  not  indulge  in  quite  such 
a  wildly  extravagant  design  as  her  sister  in  the  Gay  City. 
Madame  le  Roy  has  created  for  herself  quite  a  reputation 
for  her  adaptations  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashions  to  suit 
the  taste  of  London.  Her  experience  in  Paris  has  taught 
her  that  to  keep  customers  she  must  know  what  style  and 
colour  and  model  of  hat  will  best  suit  them,  and  by  inter- 
esting herself  in  the  appearance  of  her  clients  over  here  in 
a  similar  manner,  she  has  created  for  herself  a  large 
clientele. 


A  sparkling  mineral  water,  of  really  good  quality,  is  in 
demand.  "  Cambrunnen  "  is  not  a  medicinal  water,  but  a 
pure  natural  one,  bottled  at  the  springs  in  the  "  Taunus," 
near  Homburg.  It  is  sold  by  the  Dry  Wine  Co.,  104, 
Great  Portland  Street,  or  can  be  had  at  all  the  best  clubs 
and  restaurants  by  asking  for  it.  Its  antacid  properties 
counteract  the  acidity,  so  it  can  be  taken  with  wine  or 
spirits. 


'  There's  nothing  like  the  real  thing,"  said  the  lady 
who  had  never  seen  the  pearls  made  by  Delys,  of  13,  New 
Bond  Street.  When  she  saw  them  she  changed  her  mind, 
because  she  could  not  tell  the  difference.  Even  experts 
couldn't.  Ordinary  imitation  pearls  lose  their  lustre  after 
a  time,  but  the  perfect  specimens  to  be  seen  at  Delys 's  do 
not.  That  is  why  it  is  so  puzzling  to  detect  the  difference. 
And  there  is  some  exquisitely  designed  jewellery  to  be 
seen  there  too. 
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SOFT,  DELICATE  SKIN 


A  beautiful  complexion  and  face,  neck, 

and    arms    of    matchless    whiteness    are 

insured  to  those  ladies  who  use 

ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR 

Most  curative,  healing,  and  refreshing. 
It  preserves  the  skin  from  all  trying 
changes  of  weather,  removes  freckles, 
tan,  redness  and  roughness  ;  soothes  and 
heals  irritation,  cutaneous  eruptions 
more  effectually  than  any  other  prepara- 
tion. Warranted  harmless.  Bottles  2/3 
and  4/6.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists, 
and  A.  ROWLAND  &  SONS, 
67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Telephone  i 
3821,  3822  Paddington 
H33  Mayfair 


Telegrams : 
"ANTHOFLOR, 

LONDON " 


By  Appointment  to  His  Majesty  the  King 

The  Floral  Depot,  Ltd 

(ANTHOS,  F.R.H.S.,  F.R.B.S.) 

'Bouquets    and    Baskets    for 
Presentation    our    Speciality 

47    Baker    Street,    W. 


And  SUPPORTING  CORSET   will 
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"  KISMET  " 


AN    "ARABIAN    NIGHT."      By    EDWARD    KNOBLAUCH. 

With  Music  specially    composed  by  Christopher  Wilson. 
Produced  at   the    GARRICK    THEATRE   on    19th    April,   1911. 
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Mr.  OSCAR  ASCHE  and  Miss  LILY  BRAYTON 
as  Hajj.  as  Marsinah. 
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The  Story  of  "  Kismet."    BV  H.  v.  M. 


LET  us  forget  the  world  and  dream  awhile. 
.Let  us  breathe  the  scented  air  of  a  land  of  sun- 
shine and  pale  moonlight.     We  are  in  the  Baghdad 
of  the  Arabian  Nights — a  land  of  passion,  love,  cruelty, 
and  romance. 

At  the  gate  of  the  Mosque  of  Carpenters,  in  the  silver 
dawn  of  an  Eastern  day,  sat  Hajj,  the  Beggar,  cursing 
those  who  refused  him  alms  and  blessing  those  who 
gave. 

Out  of  the  Mosque  came  the  Sheikh  Jawan.      "  Alms 
in   the   name   of   Allah,"   begged    Hajj.       But 
Jawan     asked     for     a     blessing     which     Hajj 
bestowed. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his  mouth 
when  Jawan  revealed  himself  as  the  stealer  of 
Hajj's  wife,  as  the  father  of  a  son  she  bore 
him,  and  the  enemy  of  Hajj. 

The  blessing  was  changed  to  a  curse,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  Jawan 's  slaves  he  would 
never  have  lived  to  taunt  and  gibe  again. 
Flinging  a  purse  of  gold  at  Hajj,  Jawan  went 
upon  his  way,  hoping  to  find  his  lost  son,  for 
which  purpose  he  had  come  to  Baghdad. 
Hajj  swore  to  kill  him  and  the  son  if  he  could  find  him. 

In  the  Bazaar  Hajj  found  his  newly-gotten  gold  trans- 
formed his  late  patrons  into  his  servants.  They 
fought  one  with  the  other  to  sell  him  veils,  rich  silks,  and 
silver  anklets  for  his  daughter,  and  fine 
raiment  for  his  own  big  body.  So  engrossed 
were  the  merchants  in  their  quarrel  that  Hajj 
bundled  the  goods  together  and  stole  quietly 
off,  without  paying-  for  them,  to  his  own 
home. 


In    the    courtyard    of    his    poor    house    sat 
Marsinah,  his  beautiful  daughter.     There  was 
happiness  in  the  heart  of  Marsinah.     Was  she 
not  loved?     And  was  not  her  lover  coming  to 
see    her,    secretly,    now?      Over    the    wall    he 
came,  and  vowed  to  wed  her  that  night. 
He    told    her   he   was   but    a    gardener's    son.      What 
mattered  that  to  Marsinah?     She  loved  him. 

But  hark  !  Her  father  was  returning.  He  must  fly  ! 
For  Hajj  knew  nothing  of  this  love-making. 

The  joy  of  Marsinah  was  unbounded  when  she  robed 
herself  in  the  fine  garments  her  father  gave  her.  She 
danced  while  he  sang  and  made  merry. 

But  the  Guards  came  to  the  house  and  arrested  Hajj 
for  stealing  the  clothes.  He  was  taken  before  the 
Wazir  Mansur,  chief  of  police,  and  charged  with  the 

theft. 

^V  Now  this  Mansur  was  a  tyrant,  a  squanderer 

of  public  funds,   and  having  been  commanded 

;J^^^     by    the    Caliph    to    account    for    the    missing 

•     money,  was  in  no  good  humour  when  Hajj  was 

'    brought   before   him.      He   took    the   purse   of 

gold   and   ordered   that   the   hand   of   Hajj   be 

H     struck  off. 

H        Then   a   sudden   thought   crossed    him.      He 

H   pardoned  Hajj  and  made  him  Jester.      For  this 

•  he  asked  a  service  of  Hajj.      He  must  kill  the 

^ffjf  Caliph.       Hajj    protested    for    his    daughter's 

sake.      Mansur  promised   to  wed   Marsinah   if 

Hajj  would  do  the  deed,  and  Hajj  consented. 

Back  he  ran  to  his  daughter,  to  tell  her  the  good  news. 
But  Marsinah  liked  it  little.  She  loved  the  gardener's 
son.  Angered  at  her  obstinance,  Hajj  had  her  carried 
off  to  Mansur's  harem. 

Then  to  the  Caliph's  palace  he  went,  disguised  as  a 
magician.  Mansur  arranged  for  him  to  perform  before 
the  Caliph,  and  after  doing  a  trick  or  two  he  suddenly 
thrust  a  knife  at  the  monarch.  The  Caliph's  suit  of  mail 
saved  his  life,  and  Mansur  denounced  Hajj. 

Hajj  was  carried  away  to  the  prison  below  the  Palace, 
there  to  be  flung  into  the  same  dungeon  as  his  enemy, 


the   Sheikh   Jawan,    who   had   been   arrested   for   his   past 
crimes  as  a  bandit. 

Taunted  by  the  Sheikh,  Hajj  burst  his  chains,  threw 
himself  upon  his  enemy  and  strangled  him.  Quickly 
dragging  the  body  to  the  place  recently  occupied  by  him, 
he  changed  his  robe  for  that  of  the  Sheikh,  stealing  the 
talisman  that  Jawan  had  hoped  would  help  him  to  find  his 
son. 

Jawan  had  bribed  his  jailors,  who 
brought  a  litter  to  carry  him  out  to  free- 
dom. Hajj  took  Jawan's  place,  and 
once  again  was  he  favoured  by  Kismet — 
Fate. 

In  his  harem  the  Wazir  Mansur's 
wives  were  disporting  themselves.  The 
cool  water  rippled  in  the  marble  bath, 
and  the  air  was  full  of  the  scent  of  rare 
spices. 

To  this  harem  went  Hajj.  He  had 
received,  while  Jester  to  Mansur,  an  in- 
vitation from  Kut-al-Kulub,  the  wife  of 
wives,  but  this  was  not  the  sole  reason  of  his  presence 
there.  He  wanted  to  release  Marsinah  from  the  false 
and  traitorous  Mansur.  He  flattered  Kut-al-Kulub,  seek- 
ing her  assistance,  and  succeeded  in  getting  Marsinah 
safely  away. 

But  he  could  not  get  away  himself.  A  careless 
acknowledgment  that  he  was  Hajj  the  Beggar  roused 
Kut-al-Kulub's  anger.  She  rang  for  Mansur  ! 

It  was  death  to  any  man  found  in  the  harem,  and 
Mansur  raised  his  sword  to  strike.  Suddenly  he  saw 
the  talisman  stolen  from  Jawan  on  the 
breast  of  Hajj,  and,  in  astonishment,  the 
sword  dropped  listlessly.  How  came  he 
by  the  Broken  Hand  of  Fatimah? 

Hajj  cried  out  that  he  was  in  search  of 
his  son,  and  that  the  talisman  would  help 
him  to  find  him.  Mansur  pointed  to  a 
similar  talisman  on  his  own  breast. 

Hajj    called    Mansur    to    him    and    bid 

him  kneel  to  receive  a  father's  blessing. 

As     Mansur    knelt     Hajj     stabbed    him. 

•**£  Then,  seizing  the  wounded  man,  he  flung 

him  into  the  bath  and  held  him  under  the 

\vater  until  he  was  drowned. 

Now  it  was  none  other  than  the  Caliph  himself  who  had 
made  love  to  Marsinah  as  the  gardener's  son,  and,  hear- 
ing that  she  had  been  carried  away  to  Mansur's  harem, 
he  set  out  to  rescue  her. 

As  he  entered,  Hajj  pointed  to  the  dead  Mansur  in  the 
bath,  and  bowed  low. 

The  Caliph  could  not  pardon  Hajj  for  the  attempt  on 
his  life,  but  spared  his  head,  punishing  him  by  banish- 
ment from  Baghdad. 

*  *  * 

Marsinah  came  out  of  the  Mosque  to  meet  her  lord, 
the  supposed  gardener's  son.  Then  she  learned  that  her 
lover  was  the  Caliph — the  sacred  Caliph — and  that  she 
was  his  chosen  bride. 

Thus  Kismet  served  them  well.  That  which  Fate 
ordains,  will  be.  All  is  possible  to  Kismet  ! 
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Before  the  Curtain 


The  Man,  the  Woman  and  the  Juggler 


(Photys 

by 

Foulshant 
*  Banfield] 


1  O  thou,  Bestower  of  all  things,  bestow 
This  benediction  on  thy  servants  low. 


"At  last  thou  openest  the  future's  wall 
Revealing  my  desire's  inmost  call, 
O  Fate,  thou  greatest  sorcerer  of  all." 
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Hajj  the  beggar  outside  the  Mosque 


Hajj :    "Alms,  for  the  love  of  Allah!     For  the  love  of  Allah,  alms. 


Photos] 


c?   ban  field 


The  Sheikh  Jawan  (MR.  CALEB  PORTER):    "Thou  still  here  mumbling  for  crusts?" 
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Kasim,  a  rival  beggar,  usurps  the  seat  of  Hajj 

nk 


Hajj :  "  A  scum  like  thou  ?     A  nail-paring  ?     A  goat's  cheese  at  noontide  ? 


[Foulskam  &•  Kanftlld 

Hajj  (recognising  Jawan,  the  stealer  of  his  wife,  curses  him)  :  "  Allah  send  thee  the  foul  fiend  and  a  thousand  fires  !" 
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The  Bazaar  Scene 


People  of  all  Nationalities  are  to  be  found  in  the  Bazaar  at  Baghdad 


Photo 


Homage  to  the  Caliph  (Mr.  BEN  WEBSTER) 

Caliph  :.  "  None  shall  suffer  wrong  under  this  my  sovereignty." 
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Hajj  Bargains  with  the  Tailors 


Hajj  offers  "  Four  diners  and  thou  wrappest  them  up  in  thy  kerchief." 


Having  raised  strife  between  the  tailors,  Hajj  makes  off  unknown  to  them  with  the  clothes. 

Aitiru  (Mr.  ATHOL  FORDE)  :    "Yes— I  call  thee  dog." 
Zayd  (Mr.  R.  F.  ANSON)  :    "Thou  shall  eat  thy  words." 
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Hajj  proclaims  his  good  fortune  to  his  daughter,  Marsinah 


Hajj:    "Dance  now,  O  my  dawn-breeze." 


The  Guide  Nasir  betrays  Hajj  and  gets  hii-   arrested. 

Hajj:    "Thou  filth;   thou  son  of  filth." 
41 
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Hajj  asserts  his  innocence  before  the  Wazir  Mansur, 

Chief  of  Police 


Photos]  \foulsham  &>  Banfitld 

Mansur  (Mr.  HERBERT  GRIMWOOD)  finds  him  guilty.     Hajj  is  condemned  to  lose  h:s  hand,  but  is  pardoned  and  made  the  Mansur's  jester 
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Hajj  in  his  new  r6le. 


//a//;(telling;a  story)  :    "  Thereupon,  O  hearer,  the  fox  saw  his  foe,  the  wolf,  was  slain." 


Hajj  in  the  Robes 


of  the  deceased  Jester. 


1  O  Hajj,  thou  wast  rot  so  mibUken  in  thys  !f  after  all. 
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Kut-al-Kulub  tempts  Hajj 


Hajj :  "  Shut  me  not  in  blackest  darkness  !  " 

Kut-al-Kulub  (Mrs.  SABA  RALEIGH),  lifting  her  veil     "So  much  !  " 
y  :   ' '  More  so  !  " 


Photos] 


[Foulsltam  &>  Banfield 


The  Wazir  Mansur  suggests  that  Hajj  shall  kill  the  Caliph. 
Hajj  :  "  Kill  the  Caliph  ?     Shed  his  sacred  blood  ?  " 
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Mansur  offers  to  wed  the  daughter  of  Hajj  if  he  will  kill  the  Caliph 


Mansur  :   "  "Pis  either  my  cup-companion  or  down  into  the  vaults  of  oblivion. 


Photos 


Mansur:  "  I'll  make  her  (Marsinah)  mine  at  suntet." 
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Hajj    tells  Marsinah  she  is  to  be  married  to 

Mansur.      She  refuses  and  is  dragged  away 

bv  Mansur's   eunuchs 


Hajj:  "Thou  art  to  be  wed  to-night. 


Hajj :  "  Has  the  might  of  Mansur's  name  o'erwhelmed  thee  ?  ' 


PKo'to';} 
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Haif:  "  Lead  ye  this  maid  to  the  lord  Mansur.     Her  life  be  on  your  heads." 
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The  Caliph  receives  gifts  of  fair  women  from  Egypt 


Caliph:    "Display  the  gifts." 


The  Alniali  (a  dancer)  (Miss  NANCY  DENVERS)  dances  before  the  Caliph. 


\_Foulsliam  &   Banfield 

The  Caliph:    "O  Wazirs  of  Cairo,  say  we  accept  the  gift  of  these  slave  girls." 
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Hajj,  disguised  as  a  Moorish  magician,  performs  before 

the  Caliph 


Photos}  \Foulsham  &°  Banfield 

Suddenly  stopping  his  tricks,  he  attempts  to  stab  the  Caliph,  but  fails,  and  is  at  once  seized  by  the  guards 
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Hajj  in  the  Prison  of  the  Palace 
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t  ,.*.*t  [Foulsham  &•  Banfield 

Hajj  meets  Jawan,  bursts  his  chains,  strangles  •  his  enemy,  and,  changing  into  JawanV  garrr  ents,  escapes  from 'the  prison 
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Marsinah  is  brought  before  Kut-al-Kulub 


. 
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[Foulskam  &°  Banfield 


Marsinah  tells' Kut-al-Kulnh  that  she  has  been  brought  to  the  Harem  by  force.      The  Mansur  arrives,   unveils  her, 
and  orders  her  to  be  robed  in  Kut-al-Kulub's  finest  raiment  and  jewels 
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Hajj  the  Beggar  and  his 
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LILY  BRAYTON 

a  Night 
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Kut-al-Kulub,  disgusted  at  finding  Hajj  is  a  beggar, 

denounces  him  to  Mansur 


Kut-al-Kulitb  :  "Behold  a  man  in  thy   Harem!  " 


\ 


Photos} 


Mansur  is  about. to  kill  Hajj  when  he 
sees  the  Broken  Hand  of  Fatimah  Hajj 
had  stolen  from  Jawan  on  his  breast. 


Mansur  :  "  Whence  come    that  broken  amulet  on  thy  breast  ?  " 
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Hajj,  pretending  Mansur  is  his  own  son,  asks 
him  to  kneel  for  his  blessing  anrl  stabs   him 
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The  Murder  in  the  Harem 


Hail :  "  Into  the  water  with  thee,  vermin  must  be  drowned  !  .  .   .  Art  thou  in  hell  so  soon,  joining  thy  father  ? 


I  {Foulsham   &•   Baa  field 

The  Caliph,  hearing  that  Marsinah  is  in  the  Harem,  comes  to  rescue  her.     He  finds  that  Hajj,  her  father,  is  the  man  who  •; 

attempted  his  life,  and  banishes  him  from  Baghdad. 

Caliph  :  "  To-morrow  by  dawn  be  gone  without  the  walls  of  the  city.     My  word  is  spoken.     Go  !  " 
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Who's    Who  at   the  Garrick 

By  John    Wightman 

THE    "  Star   of   the   East  "    is   riding   high   in   the 
skies  of  Theatreland,   and  I   would  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  the  striking  success  of  "  Kismet  " 
Mr.    Edward    Knoblauch's    realistic    drama    of    Oriental 
love,  passion  and  cruelty — makes  it  the  forerunner  of  a 
regular    boom    in    Eastern    productions.       Mr.     Edward 
Knoblauch,  the  author,  is  an  American  who  has  lived  for 
the  last  fifteen  years  mainly  in  London. 

'  The  Shulamite,"  of  which  he  is  part  author,  will  be 
remembered  as  the  piece  Miss  Lena  Ashwell  made  such 
a  hit  in  at  the  Savoy  in  1906,  and  when  that  talented 
actress  went  into  management  at  the  Kingsway  on  her 
own  account  Mr.  Knoblauch  became  her  reader. 

He  is,  therefore,  largely  responsible  for  the  discovery 
of  some  of  the  clever  budding  dramatists  unearthed 
during  Miss  Ashwell's  reign. 

"  Kismet  "  is  another  example  of  a  play  being  refused 
time  and  again,  only  to  turn  out  a  regular  gold  mine 
when  eventually  produced. 

It  was  hawked  round  from  manager  to  manager  for 
over  eighteen  months.  One  found  fault  with  its  dia- 
logue, another  fought  shy  because  of  the  expense 
attendant  on  its  production,  and  so  on. 

At  length  Mr.  Knoblauch  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Oscar 
Asche,  and  by  this  time  he  had  two  scripts  to  submit — 
viz.,  the  original  and  a  re-written  one,  embodying  the 
various  suggestions  of  other  managers. 

Mr.  Asche  unhesitatingly  plumped  for  the  former,  and 
the  result  shows  Mr.  Knoblauch  considers  "  Kismet  "  the 
outcome  of  his  passionate  love  as  a  child  for  The  Arabian 
Night's  Entertainment. 

Having  chosen  these  entrancing  tales  for  the  basis  of 
a  play,  he  travelled  to  Morocco  and  spent  about  two 
months  in  Tunis,  securing  there  the  correct  atmosphere 
and  colour. 


One  of  the  most  virile  actors  on  the  British 

sta§'e'  as  his  Powerfull.v  restrained  Othello 
proved.  Born  in  Australia,  with  Norwegian 
blood  in  his  veins,  Mr.  Asche  studied  for  the  stage  in 
Norway.  Like  his  wife  (Miss  Lily  Brayton),  he  has  to 
thank  Mr.  F.  R.  Benson  for  the  marvellous  intimate 
knowledge  he  acquired  of  Shakespeare's  works,  as  he 
remained  in  his  company  for  eight  years,  during  this 
period  appearing  in  over  two  hundred  parts.  A  favourite 
character  of  this  popular  actor  is  Petruchio  in  "  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  and  he  has  played  it  some  800 
"times.  As  "  Kismet  "  indicates,  he  is  a  brilliant  pro- 
•ducer  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  enterprising  actor- 
managers. 


This   charming   actress,    having   decided    to 

g°     °n     the     sta&e>     wrote     to     Mr-    F-    R- 
Benson,    requesting   an   interview.     To   her 

surprise  she  got  it,  and  an  engagement.  With  him  she 
came  to  London  when  he  gave  his  celebrated  revival  of 
"  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  in  1901,  at  the  Lyceum. 
Her  ability  was  as  unquestioned  as  her  beauty,  and  she 
soon  took  her  place  among  London's  rising  young 
actresses.  A  season  with  Sir  Herbert  Tree  at  His 
Majesty's  followed,  where  towards  the  close  of  the  run 
of  "  Resurrection  "  she  played  Katusha.  Under  Otto 
Stuart's  management  at  the  Adelphi  she  gained  fresh 
laurels  in  a  round  of  Shakespearian  productions,  which 
included  "The  Taming  of  the  Shrew"  and  "  Hamlet." 
Other  characters  she  has  portrayed,  such  as  Rosalind 
and  Desdemona,  stamp  Miss  Brayton  as  one  of  the  finest 
exponents  living  in  Shakespearian  and  romantic  charac- 
ters. Her  study  of  Marsinah  in  "  Kismet  "  is  full  of 
•  delicate  touches. 


As  the  Caliph  in  "  Kismet  "  Mr.  Ben 
WEBSTER  Webster  has  practically  achieved  the  im- 
possible, for  he  has  made  the  young  ruler 
really  appear  natural,  although  devoid  of  the  usual  vices 
of  the  East.  A  scion  of  a  famous  theatrical  family, 
for  he  is  a  grandson  of  the  great  actor,  Benjamin 
Webster,  he  was  originally  intended  for  the  Bar,  and 
was  actually  called  in  1885.  Two  years  later  he  threw 
it  up  and  made  his  debut  at  the  St.  James's  as  Lord 
Woodstock  in  "  Clancarty. "  Some  of  his  recent  per- 
formances include  George  D'Alroy  in  the  Criterion  pro- 
duction of  "  Caste,"  and  Lord  Windermere  in  "  Lady 
Windermere's  Fan." 

In  1907  he  accompanied  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  to 
America  as  leading  man  in  "  The  Second  Mrs.  Tan- 
queray,"  "  Electra,"  etc. 

Possessing  a  fine  delivery  and  polished  style,  Mr. 
Ben  Webster's  work  is  regarded  highly  by  all  com- 
petent judges. 


Strikingly  handsome  and  always  beautifully 
gowned,   it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe 

r,  ».-  0,          •%-'•-•« 

that  Mrs.  Saba  Raleigh  commenced  her 
theatrical  career  nearly  25  years  ago.  It  was  at  the 
Gaiety  in  "  Woodcock's  Life  Game  "  that  she  first 
appeared,  under  the  name  of  Isabel  Ellisen.  She  has 
appeared  in  practically  every  London  theatre,  and  did 
some  splended  work  with  the  late  Sir  Henry  Irving, 
being  engaged  by  that  veteran  actor  to  play  Eleanor  in 
"  Becket,"  which  she  did  until  his  lamented  death  at 
Bradford.  Her  inexhaustible  energy  finds  an  outlet  in 
theatrical  charities,  and  she  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Ladies'  Guild,  besides  taking  a  keen 
interest  in  the  Actors'  Orphanage. 


The  General  Manager 

and  the  Stage  Manager 


Mr.  Carl  F. 
Leyel,  General 
Manager  for 
Mr.  Oscar  Asche 
at  the  Garrick 
Theatre. 


(Photo  by  Dover  Street  Studios) 


Mr.  J.  Fritz 
Russell,  Stage 
Manager  for 
Mr.  Oscar  Asche, 
with  whom  he  has 
been  associated 
for  many  years. 


MORE  than  the  usual  crop  of  new  plays  made 
their  appearance  at  or  immediately  after  Easter, 
and,  as  usual,  only  one  or  two  can  be  described 
as  absolute  successes.  "  Kismet,"  the  play  selected  for 
a  souvenir  in  this  issue  of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY 
ILLUSTRATED,  outshines  everything  else  produced  in  April. 
"  Kismet  "  is  not  only  one  of  the  plays  of  the  month,  but 
of  the  century.  It  strikes  an  entirely  new  note ;  it 
breathes  of  the  East,  it  utters  the  language  of  the  East, 
and  it  provides  such  a  spectacle  as  has  seldom,  if  ever, 
been  seen  before  on  the  stage.  The  play  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Oscar  Asche,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any- 
one without  the  most  subtle  knowledge  of  the  East  could 
present  such  a  remarkable  picture.  Great  assistance  was 
undoubtedly  lent  by  the 
author,  Edward  Knob- 
lauch, but  Mr.  Asche 
was  determined  to  give 
the  play  a  lavish  set- 
ting. Some  idea  of  the 
running  expenses  alone 
may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact  that  nearly  150 
people  are  engaged  in 
the  performance  ! 


the  rare  g'ift  of  both  passion  and  humour,  and  with  a 
remarkable  staying  power.  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  is  cast 
for  a  thankless  part,  and  once  again  showed  a  sportsman- 
like spirit  in  letting  all  those  around  him  avail  themselves 
of  their  opportunities. 


"  Baron  Trenck," 
the  much-talked-of,  the 
much  -  written  -  about 
"  Baron  Trenck,"  was 
a  bitter  disappointment 
to  many  playgoers. 
With  scarcely  a  humor- 
ous situation  and  no 
wit  or  brightness  in  the 
dialogue,  the  opera 
made  its  bow  to  the 
public  on  April  22nd. 
Enormous  sums  were 
spent  on  a  show  which 

really  wasn't  worth  it.  It  was  like  the  dressed-up  tramp  : 
a  fine  thing  to  look  upon,  but  a  terror  to  listen  to. 
If  the  visitors  to  the  Whitney  Theatre  could  have  seen 
the  performance  without  hearing  it,  they  might  have  been 
better  satisfied.  It  was  pitiable  to  see  Miss  Marie 
George,  Mr.  Walter  Passmore  and  Mr.  Rutland  Barring- 
ton  in  parts  that  might  have  been  given  to  the  merest 
tyro  on  the  amateur  stage. 


Then  there  was  "  Better  Not  Enquire,"  at  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  This  production  was  interesting  from  the 
fact  that  Miss  Marie  Lohr  went  under  Mr.  Charles 
Hawtrey's  management.  Her  performance  was  certainly 
nothing  very  startling.  She  created  no  new  record.  It 
takes  something  more  than  a  pretty  face  and  a  charm  of 
manner  to  make  a  great  actress.  Perhaps  Miss  Lohr 
has  no  ambitions  along  that  line.  If  not,  she  is  very 

nearly  at  the  top  of  her 
tree.  Once  again  we 
had  Mr.  Charles  Haw- 
trey  in  one  of  his  usual 
parts.  No  other  actor 
can  portray  that  type 
of  being  —  the  soft- 
hearted, easy,  happy 
blunderer — so  well  as 
he.  The  play  is  in  for  a 
long  run.  The  public 
patronised  "  Inconstant 
George  "  for  some 
time,  and  did  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  quite 
enough  of  it  when  it 
was  taken  off,  and  it 
looks  as  though 
"  Better  Not  Enquire  ' 
will  run  it  pretty 
closely. 


Miss  Madge  Titheradge 


Mr.  George  Ed- 
wardes'  production  at 
the  Comedy.  "  Playing 
With  Fire,"  is  poor 
stuff.  Far  too  long  for  three  acts,  or  even  two,  he  will 
find  that  the  public  want  more  for  their  money.  Mr. 
Robert  Loraine  played  strenuously,  but  there  was  so 
little  to  make  a  fuss  about  that  his  work  was  lost. 
Superfluous  characters  were  introduced,  and  this  made 
the  play  more  boring.  You  cannot  make  a  good  play  out 
of  a  plot  that  would  be  thin  even  in  a  musical  comedy, 
and  that  is  saying  something  ! 


"  A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel  "  cannot  be  said  to  be  a 
failure  from  an  artistic  standpoint.  There  is  some  good 
stuff  in  the  play,  but  whether  it  will  prove  financially 
successful  depends  upon  the  great,  large-hearted,  but 
very  fickle  public.  The  Divorce  Court  scene  may  prove 
its  salvation,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Miss  Madge 
Titheradge  will  draw  thousands,  if  only  to  see  her  in  this 
powerful  act.  I  consider  Miss  Titheradge's  performance 
the  finest  of  the  month.  She  was  great;  an  actress  with 


'  The  Terrorist  "  struck  rather  a  new  note  when  Mr. 
Laurence  Irving  introduced  it  to  the  Duke  of  York's. 
It  is  a  one-act  play,  dealing  with  military  life  in  Russia, 
and  Mr.  Irving  must  be  congratulated  upon  his  work. 


The  most  important  revival  of  the  month  was,  of 
course,  that  of  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  at  His 
Majesty's.  Although  Sir  Herbert  Tree  does  not  take  a 
part,  the  audiences  have  been  very  enthusiastic. 
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IT  is  somewhat  invidious  to  particularise,  but  among 
the  month's  performances  must  be  singled  out  for 
special  mention  the  Anomalies  D.C.'s  representation  of 
"  The  Admirable  Cnichton  "  iand  the  St.  Nicholas  Operatic 
Society's  rendering  of  "Tom  Jones."  I  think  that  in 
their  own  line  each  was  the  best  amateur  performance  of 
the  season,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  they 
fell  little  short  of  the  standard  of  a  good-class  profes- 
sional show.  I  saw  the  two  plays  on  successive  nights, 
and  then,  while  full  of  enthusiasm  at  the  high  artistic 
level  of  the  amateurs'  work,  I  read  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  a  worthy  American  gentleman  at  the  Theatrical 
Benevolent  Fund  dinner,  in  which  he  solemnly  assured 
his  naturally  credulous  audience 
that  the  worst  professional  actor  is 
infinitely  superior  to  the  best  ama- 
teur. One  can  only  charitably 
assume  that  if  he  meant  what  he 
said,  his  acquaintance  with  good 
amateur  and  bad  professional  act- 
ing is  distinctly  limited.  With  a 
somewhat  extensive  experience  of 
both  grades,  not  only  at  the  actual 
performances,  but  during  rehear- 
sals, I  can  assure  him  that  the  best- 
class  amateur  clubs  ordinarily  give 
an  infinitely  better  show  than  the 
average  touring  company.  Give 
the  amateurs  in  addition  all  the 
advantages  of  a  proper  theatre, 
with  its  lighting  and  scenic  effects, 
and  the  balance  in  their  favour  is 
proportionately  increased. 


Photo] 


And  proof  of  what  a  help  a  well- 
equipped  stage  is  to  the  amateur 
has  been  afforded  this  month  by 
the  North  London  Operatic 
Society's  performance  of  '  The 
Girl  Behind  the  Counter  "  at  the  Marlborough  Theatre, 
Holloway ;  by  the.  Mascots  in  "  San  Toy  "  at  the  King's 
Theatre,  Hammersmith ;  and  by  the  before-mentioned  St. 
Nicholas  Society  in  "Tom  Jones"  at  the  Broadway 
Theatre,  New  Cross.  In  each  case  the  show  was  a  most 
admirable  one.  The  support  from  the  outside  public  has, 
I  understand,  been  most  exceptional,  and  I  question 
whether  anyone  dropping  into  the  theatre  haphazard 
would  have  had  the  slightest  idea  that  the  performers 
were  amateurs.  However,  I  do  not  wish  to  expatiate 
further  on  the  relative  merits  of  the  professional  and  .the 
amateur,  lest  one  become  indiscreet ;  and  it  is,  perhaps, 


I  have  referred  to  the  performance  of  "  The  Admir- 
able Crichton  "  by  the  Anomalies,  and  its  complete 
success  was  particularly  gratifying  after  three  very  com- 
monplace previous  productions.  The  Anomalies  have  a 
reputation  to  live  up  to — was  not  Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 
a  member  in  her  "  amateurhood  "  ? — and  "Crichton" 
recalled  the  club's  palmiest  days.  A  specially  noteworthy 
feature  about  the  representation — apart  from  the  acting, 
which  was  most  finished — was  the  attention  to  detail 
displayed.  The  furniture  for  the  hut  scene  had  been 
designed  and  made  by  a  member  of  the  club,  as  also  were 
the  plates  and  cups — made  out  of  shells  and  cocoanuts — 
and  similar  properties.  Space  will  not  allow  me  to  do 
more  than  just  refer  to  the  first 
performance  of  "  The  Cassilis  En- 
gagement," one  of  Sir  John  Haw- 
kins'  plays — in  itself  a  notable 
achievement — by  the  London 
Operatic  and  Dramatic  Club,  but 
1  shall  hope  to  return  to  the  subject 
later. 


Mr.  W.   Harold  Squire 


The  subject  of  our  photograph 
this  month  is  one  well  known  in 
amateurland.  Mr.  W.  Harold 
Squire  is  one  of  its  most  experi- 
enced actors,  and  it  is  proof  enough 
of  his  versatility  that  three  of  his 
favourite  characters  are  Demetrius 
in  "  The  Red  Lamp,"  Sylvester  in 
'  The  Adventure  of  Lady  Ursula," 
and  Jack  Frobisher  in  "  The  Walls 
of  Jericho."  And  jolly  good  he  is 
in  all  of  them  !  Mr.  Squire  is,  of 
course,  the  chairman  of  the  Ama- 
teur Clubs'  Association,  which,  if 
it  has  done  nothing  else,  has  more 
than  justified  its  existence,  in  that 
it  has  almost  entirely  swept  away 
the  old  feelings  of  jealousy  and  distrust  that  once  existed 
between  most  of  the  London  clubs,  and  replaced  in  its 
stead  merely  that  friendly  rivalry  which  makes  for  good 
shows.  Long  may  Mr.  Squire  remain  at  its  head,  and 
long  may  he  continue  to  play  for  the  Wyndham  Dramatic 
Club,  with  which  he  is  particularly  identified. 


[Gearing  *  Sons 


The  break  at  Easter  considerably  reduced  the  number 
of  amateur  performances  given  during  April  in  compari- 
son with  a  normal  month.  Let  it  be  said,  however,  that 
the  clubs  have  done  their  best  since  the  Bank  Holiday  to 
make  up  for  any  trifling  deficiencies  in  the  early  part  of 

attaching  too  much  importance  to  a  post-prandial  ora-  the  month.  Shows  have  rained  down  so  fast  that  it  has 
tion  to  dwell  on  it.  But  the  observation  struck  me  as"  been  almost  impossible  to  keep  pace  with  all  of  them, 
being  so  extremely  foolish,  and  also  made  me — to  use  even  with  the  help  of  additional  critics.  Any  club,  there- 
an  Americanism — so  hot  under  the  collar,  that  I  felt  bound  fore,  whose  performances  have  not  been  reported  will 
to  let  steam  off.  understand  that  it  is  not  through  lack  of  courtesy. 
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Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell 


[Daily  Mirror  Studios 


An  Universal 
Favourite 


It  would  be  difficult  to  name 
another  toilet  preparation  so 
universally  favoured  by  the 
fair  sex  as  Erasmic  Soap. 


The  Dainty  Soap 
For    Dainty   Folk" 

4d.  per  Tablet,   1 1  £d.  Box. 


SUBSTANCE 


FLAVOUR 


The  substance  of  Ivelcon  is  beef — 
the  essence  of  prime  lean  beef,  the 
finest  the  world  produces. 

Its  delicious,  fascinating  flavour  is  obtained 
by  the  addition  of  choice  vegetables 
skilfully  blended  together. 

The  difference  between  Ivelcon  and  old- 
fashioned  beef  extracts  is  the  difference 
between  beef  with  vegetables  and  beef 
without. 

Most  people  prefer  vegetables  with  roast 
beef.  It's  the  same  with  beef-beverages. 
That's  why  so  many  prefer  Ivelcon 
nowadays. 


1VCLCON 


ST.  IVEL  CONSOMME 


6  cubes  6d.,   \2  cubes  I  /-  50  cubes  3/6 
(One   cube    makes  large  cupful). 
At  all  Qroccrs,   Chemists,  Stores. 


Please   mention   THE   PLAYGOER  AND   SOCIETY  when  communicating  with  advertisers. 
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PETER  ROBINSON'S,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W 


Model  538. 

For  average  figures,  low  bust,  deep  below 
waist.      Price  8/11 


Adjusto  Model. 

For  full  figures.     The  ideal  figure-reducing 
Corset.   In  two  qualities  2  1  /9  &  1  5   1  1 


AUTHENTIC  CORSETS 
FOR  1911 

No  former  season's  models  of  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets  have  ever 
done  so  much  to  enhance  the  high  reputa- 
tion these  celebrated  Corsets  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  half-a-century  as  have 
the  superb  new  Coronation  models,  many  of 
which  are  designed  exclusively  for  us. 
A  full  range  is  now  being  shown  at  our 
Corset  Showrooms,  and  every  lady  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing  the  superb  model 
969,  which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
great  Fashion  Reception  at  Claridge's 
Hotel,  recently  opened  by  Lady  Massie 
Blomfield,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
the  fashionable  assembly.  This  model  can 
be  obtained  only  from  us. 

Ladies  are  invited  to  write  for  a  selection  of 
these  new  models  on  approbation,  for  without 
actually  trying  on  a  pair  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  advantages  in 
cut  and  fit  conferred  by 

ROYAL    WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING  CORSETS 


THE  CORRECT  CORSET  BASE 

It  is  a  common  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  ladies 
that  to  attain  the  slimness  essential  for  the  present 
style  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  figure. 
Such  an  idea  is  quite  wrong.  The  appearance 
of  slimness  conferred  by  the  Royal  Worcester 
Kidfitting  Corsets  is  somewhat  deceptive,  and  is 
attained  solely  by  perfection  in  fitting,  with  a 
due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  beauty 
save  in  proportion.  These  corsets  are  designed 
on  an  elaborate  system  of  graduation,  so  that  all 
figures  may  be  fitted  to  perfection.  Their  superb 
shapes  are  certified  correct  for  the  prevailing 
mode,  and  cannot  bs  had  in  any  ether  make, 
even  at  four  times  the  price. 

Unless  Ladies  take  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  Corset  this  season,  they  will  experience  keen 
disappointment  in  the  exquisite  Coronation  Mode, 
for  without  the  correct  corset  base  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  this  historic  mode  in  the  full  depth 
of  its  beauty  and  charm.  It  is  useless  paying 
heavy  fees  to  dress  artists  if  you  do  not  provide 
them  with  the  perfect  corset  foundation  to  work 
upon.  The  difficulty  is  that  ladies  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  corset  to  select,  but  in  purchasing 
corsets  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets,  all  worries  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Corsets  are  banished,  and 
ladies  are  assured  that  perfect  corset  base  without 
which  the  realisation  of  the  charming  new  mode 
is  impossible. 
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AT  Llanarth,  last  month,  the  home  of  her  parents, 
General  Sir  Ivor  and  Lady  Herbert,  Miss  fflorens 
Herbert  was  married  to  Mr.  W.  Roch,  a  member 
of  a  Pembroke  county  family,  the  bride-elect  being  a  great- 
granddaughter  of  the  famous  Lady  Llanover,  who  was 
Welsh  of  the  Welsh  and  loved  to  appear  in  the  national 
costume  when  opportunity  offered.  Sir  Ivor  Herbert,  a 
baronet  of  recent  years,  would  have  had  the  somewhat 
plebeian  patronymic  of  Jones  had  not  his  father  in  1848 
dropped  that  surname  to  reassume  the  more  aristocratic 
one  of  Herbert,  which  had  been  discontinued  by  an 
ancestor  on  marriage  with  a  Jones  heiress.  The  Herberts 
of  Llanarth  are  head  of  the  senior  branch  of  the  noble 
house  of  Herbert,  of  which  the  Earls  of  Carnarvon, 
Pembroke,  and  Powis  are  cadets. 


Great  state  was  observed  by  Lady  Llanover  when  she 
entertained  important  guests  at  Llanover ;  but  there  were 
curious  contrasts,  for  she  kept  a  very  ramshackle  old 
carriage,  and  on  ordinary  occasions  there  was  no  dinner 
in  the  evening.  At  eight  was  tea,  and  afterwards,  to  the 
surprise  of  those  who  did  not  know  her  custom,  Lady 
Llanover  used  to  gather  all  the  lumps  of  sugar  that 
remained  and  throw  them  into  a  box,  which  she  then 
locked.  She  had  probably  ^20,000  a  year,  but  the  same 
economy  pervaded  everything.  Her  one  great  idea  was 
Wales,  that  the  people  must  be  kept  Welsh,  and  so  far  as 
she  was  able  she  carried  out  this  fixed  principle.  She 
wore  Welsh  costume  at  church,  had  Welsh  schools, 
Welsh  services,  always  spoke  in  the  native  tongue  to  her 
servants,  and  kept  a  Welsh  harper.  On  great  occasions 
visitors  were  treated  to  the  dancing  of  Welsh  reels  in 
the  hall  after  dinner.  From  one  end  the  servants  tripped 
in,  each  footman  leading  by  the  hand  a  maid,  in  most 
picturesque  costumes,  and  then  the  most  complicated 
reels  with  long,  varying  figures  were  danced. 


Two  venerable  couples  celebrate  their  golden  weddings 
in  August.  On  the  yth  Lord  and  Lady  Feversham  will 
have  been  married  just  fifty  years,  and  fifteen  days  later 
Lord  and  Lady  Belmore  complete  their  fiftieth  year  of 
married  life.  The  latter  couple  live  practically  all  the 
year  round  at  Castle  Coole,  their  fine  place  near  Ennis- 
killen,  with  most  of  their  large  family  of  three  sons  and 
ten  daughters.  Lady  Belmore  is  a  niece  of  the  late  Mr. 
Gladstone.  At  one  time  it  was  thought  Lord  Belmore 
would  make  a  name  in  politics.  After  holding  office  as 
L'nder-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department  he  went  to 
New  South  Wales  as  Governor,  but  he  subsequently 
showed  no  inclination  for  the  strenuous  life  of  the  politi- 
cian, preferring  life  at  Castle  Coole,  looking  after  his 
property  and  the  welfare  of  his  tenantry.  Lord  Corry, 
his  eldest  son,  is  forty-one  next  month.  Lord  and  Lady 
Feversham  are  the  parents  of  those  three  beautiful  sisters, 
Lady  Helen  Vincent,  Lady  Cynthia  Graham  and  Lady 
Ulrica  Baring,  another,  the  loveliest  of  all,  having  been 
Hermione  Duchess  of  Leinster. 


clear  descent  from  the  Royal  House  of  Stuart.  He  is, 
in  fact,  the  male  representative  of  the  Royal  Stuarts. 
The  Earl  of  Galloway  is  said  by  some  to  be  the  senior 
male  representative  of  the  Royal  line,  on  the  ground  that 
his  ancestor  was  brother  of  the  Stewart  from  whom  the 
Royal  line  sprang ;  but  this  all-important  point  has  never 
been  proved.  The  claim  of  the  Irish  earl  will  be  pre- 
ferred by  genealogists  until  a  connection  can  be  shown 
without  any  doubt  between  Lord  Galloway's  earliest 
known  ancestor  and  the  founder  of  the  Royal  Stuarts. 


Lord  Castle  Stewart  married  an  Irish  heiress,  who 
brought  a  pleasant  estate,  Oaklands,  now  called  Drum 
Manor,  to  swell  his  already  considerable  property  in  Co. 
Tyrone.  His  mother,  who  died  five  years  ago  in  her 
ninety-ninth  year,  was  a  niece  of  Sir  Stamford  Raffles, 
the  famous  Colonial  Governor  and  savant,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  Zoological  Gardens  and  Singapore,  and  who 
tried  hard  to  retain  for  this  country  Java,  which  rich 
island  was  foolishly  surrendered  to  Holland. 


Lady  Limerick's  many  friends  will  be  glad  to  learn 
she  is  rapidly  recovering  from  her  attack  of  scarlet  fever, 
which  followed  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  and  she 
hopes  to  leave  the  hospital  early  next  month.  A  typical 
Irishwoman  in  beauty,  dash,  and  wit,  Lady  Limerick  is 
a  most  accomplished  pianiste,  and  she  charmed  Queen 
Victoria,  herself  no  mean  executant,  when  she  played 
before  Her  Majesty  in  Ireland.  The  Countess  had  the 
gift  born  in  her,  and  she  was  industrious  enough  to 
sedulously  cultivate  it,  studying  in  Paris  in  order  to  be 
within  reach  of  the  best  professional  instruction.  Lady 
Limerick's  pretty  daughter,  Lady  Victoria  Pery,  is  a 
debutante  this  season. 


A  second  young  Irish  girl  just  making  her  entrance  into 
Society  is  Miss  Joan  Musgrave,  elder  daughter  of  Sir 
Richard  and  Lady  Musgrave,  of  Tourin,  Waterford.  During 
the  winter  Miss  Musgrave  has  been  going  out  in  Ireland, 
and  she  was  at  the  United  Hunt  Ball  at  Cork,  where 
Lady  Victoria  Pery  was  among  the  young  girls  present. 
The  Misses  Musgrave  will  be  considerable  heiresses,  their 
mother  being  the  daughter  of  the  late  Hon.  J.  Dunsmuir, 
who  made  an  enormous  fortune  in  British  Columbia. 


Lord  Castle  Stewart,   who  was  seventy-five  the  other 
day,  is  a  quiet  little  Irish  peer,  but  he  can  claim  a  near  and 


Another  invalid  has  been  Lady  Crossley,  whose  con- 
dition at  one  time  was  so  serious  that  Sir  Savile  was 
wired  for  from  Spain,  but  she  is  now  on  the  high  road  to 
recovery.  Lady  Crossley  entertains  very  pleasantly  at 
Somerleyton,  near  Lowestoft,  and  also  in  Carlton  House 
Terrace,  where  she  has  been  lying  ill,  and  she 
greatly  favours  fancy-dress  dinners,  which  are  much  in 
vogue  nowadays  at  some  country  houses.  Always  beauti- 
fully dressed,  Lady  Crossley  makes  a  gorgeous  figure 
in  the  evening,  wearing  her  magnificent  gems,  for  she  is 
fond  of  brilliant  colours,  generally  royal  purples  or 
sapphire  blues.  She  has  two  daughters — Miss  Phyllis 
Crossley,  an  ^xtremely  popular  girl,  who  goes  every- 
where, the  other  being  only  fourteen. 
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Lady  Crossley  was  the  favourite  daughter  of  the  late  Sir 
Henry  de  Bathe,  a  courtly  old  gentleman  of  a  type  now 
almost  if  not  quite  extinct.  Reaching  man's  estate  in  a 
more  decorative  age,  he  retained  his  instinct  for  deco- 
rative display  until  the  last.  A  blue  coat  with  brass 
buttons,  nankeen  trousers,  and  a  very  curly  brimmed 
beaver  he  considered  the  appropriate  costume  for  state 
occasions — weddings  and  such  like — and  never  an  impor- 
tant matrimonial  event  took  place  but  his  fine  figure  and 
courtly  graces  were  there  to  give  it  additional  lustre.  In 
his  youth  he  was  one  of  the  handsomest  of  men,  and  to 
his  death  one  of  the  most  popular.  Sir  Henry  de  Bathe 
was  one  of  a  small  group  of  enthusiastic  amateur  actors, 
members  of  the  Wandering  Minstrels  and  the  Windsor 
Strollers,  who  created 
a  school  of  amateur  BSBRI 
acting,  the  traditions  of 
which  continue  to  this 
day.  Two  are  still  with 
us — Sir  Spencer  Pon- 
sonby-Fane  and  Mr. 
William  Lowther,  the 
Speaker's  venerable 
father. 


One  of  the  most 
admired  portraits  in 
the  Academy  is  Mrs. 
Dubosc  Taylor's  por- 
trait by  Sir  Edward 
Poynter,  which  shows 
her  at  the  bottom  of  an 
old  oak  stair,  a  lovely 
woman  in  blue  and 
fawn,  with  dark  brown 
hair.  The  President  of 
the  Royal  Academy  has 
in  this  charming  pic- 
ture reproduced  every 
detail  of  a  handsome 
Parisian  dress  and 
shown  to  great  advan- 
tage his  subject's  slen- 
der figure  and  beautiful 
neck.  Mrs.  Dubosc 
Taylor's  father  lives  in 
France,  and  her  hus- 
band is  well  known  at 
Buenos  Ayres,  having 
business  interests  there. 


! 


brooke's  seat.  It  is  curious  that  this  magnificent  man- 
sion should  be  rented  by  the  descendant  of  its  builder, 
Thomas  Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  whom  James  I.  created 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  but,  as  in  many  other  cases,  the  property 
did  not  follow  the  title.  This  Lord  Howard  de  Walden, 
whose  estate  near  Saffron  Walden  had  been  granted  by 
Henry  VIII.  to  his  grandfather,  Lord  Chancellor  Audley, 
took  part  in  the  destruction  of  the  Armada,  and  what  with 
holding  the  office  of  Lord  Treasurer  and  receiving  bribes, 
through  his  wife,  from  Spain  when  negotiating  peace 
with  that  country  he  amassed  an  enormous  fortune  He 
thereupon  resolved  to  build  himself  a  lordly  pleasure- 
house,  and  he  did,  at  a  cost  of  ^190,000,  an  enormous 
sum  in  those  days,  but  Audley  End  then  was  very  much 

larger  than  it  stands 
to-day.  James  I.  took 
a  fancy  to  Audley  End, 
but  when  he  learnt  the 
cost  he  remarked  that 
it  was  too  much  for  a 
King,  but  might  do  for 
a  Lord  High  Treasurer. 
Later  Audley  End  was 
the  scene  of  the  gay 
Court  of  Charles  II., 
and  one  day  the  Queen, 
with  the  Duchesses  of 
Richmond  and  Buck- 
ingham, started  off  to  a 
fair  at  Saffron  Walden 
attired  as  country  girls. 
But  they  had  overdone 
their  costumes,  and 
when  the  Queen  wanted 
to  buy  some  yellow 
stockings  for  her  sweet- 
heart, her  "  gibberish  " 
increased  the  train  of 
wondering  peasants. 
At  last  they  were  recog- 
nised, and  followed  by 
a  gaping  crowd,  they 
returned  to  Audley 
End.  There  are  some 
splendid  rooms  in  the 
mansion,  the  great  hall, 
nearly  a  hundred  feet 
long,  being  in  particu- 
lar a  magnificent  apart- 
ment. 


Photo] 


A  daily  which  devotes 
a  good  deal  of  its  space 
to  fashionable  intelli- 
gence gives  a  portrait  of  Miss  Dorothy  Annesley  and 
announces  that  she  is  being  presented  this  month.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  she  made  her  debut  at  Court  last  year, 
being  presented  on  March  4th  by  her  mother,  Lady 
Valentia.  Another  contemporary  refers  to  Lady  Darn- 
ley's  daughter  as  Miss  Dorothy  Bligh.  A  third  informs 
its  readers  that  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Rodney,  after 
yachting  in  the  Mediterranean,  have  arrived  at  Venice. 
There  are  two  Ladies  Rodney,  and  the  present  baron 
does  not  come  of  age  until  next  year,  so  the  identity  of 
this  non-existent  Earl  and  Countess  must  be  left  to  the 
imagination.  A  fourth  speaks  of  the  Earl  of  Egerton, 
Lord  Ellesmere  being  meant.  And  all  these  papers 
record  the  doings  of  the  fashionable  world  ! 


Mrs.  F.  J.  Dubosc-Taylor 


[LoUU  Charles 


Lord  Howard  de 
Walden  is  perhaps  the 
most  eligible  parti  in 
Society,  but  so  far  he  has  evinced  no  desire  for  matri- 
mony, like  that  other  wealthy  bachelor  peer,  Lord  Lecon- 
field,  who  is  running  the  "  Old  Times  "  coach  to  Brigh- 
ton. A  very  versatile  man,  Lord  Howard  de  Walden 
writes  poetry  and  plays,  is  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in 
the  kingdom,  a  good  shot,  a  keen  motorist  and  fond  of 
motor-boating,  a  falconer  with  an  excellent  lot  of  gos- 
hawks and  falcons  at  Audley  End,  but  he  does  not  care 
for  hunting  and  now  seldom  goes  racing.  He  derives  his 
great  wealth  principally  from  the  Marylebone  estates, 
which  belonged  to  the  Dukes  of  Portland,  but  he  is  also 
a  considerable  landowner  at  Kilmarnock,  where  he  owns 
a  lot  of  once  Portland  property. 


Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  has  been  terribly  grief 
stricken  at  the  death  of  his  beautiful  mother,  Lady  Lud- 
low,  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  has  recently 
renewed  for  a  year  his  lease  of  Audley  End,  Lord  Bray- 


The  unveiling  early  this  month  in  Sherborne  Abbey, 
by  Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  of  a  tablet  to  Colonel  Percival 
Browne,  formerly  commandant  of  the  Dorset  Yeomanry, 
recalls  the  tragedy  of  the  Waratah,  the  fate  of  which 
vessel  will  never  be  cleared  up.  The  ship  was  lost  with 
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all  on  board,  and  this  is  all  that  will  ever  be  known  about 
the  disaster.  Colonel  Browne  and  his  niece,  Miss 
Katharine  Lees,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Sir  Elliott  Lees 
and  sister  of  the  present  baronet,  a  subaltern  in  the  isth 
Hussars,  were  passengers  on  the  ill-fated  Waratah.  Miss 
Lees  was  in  her  twentieth  year.  A  keen  hunting  man 
and  former  Master  of  the  Blackmore  Vale,  Colonel 
Browne's  untimely  death  was  keenly  felt  by  a  wide  circle 
of  friends. 


Lord  Sherborne,  a  peer  whose  years  sit  lightly  upon 
him,  was  eighty  last  month.  He  is  a  widower,  his  wife, 
whom  he  married  late  in  life,  having  been  Miss  Emily  de 
Stern,  sister  of  Lord  Michelham,  who  died  with  tragic 
suddenness  at  the  Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  Cowes,  in 
1905.  She  left  her  husband  five  thousand  a  year  "  until 
he  shall  marry  again."  Lord  Sherborne  has  held  for 
many  years  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best  whist 
players  in  London,  and  he  has  not  deserted  that  game  for 
the  newer  attractions  of  bridge.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  owner  of  beautiful  Sherborne  House,  in  Glou- 
cestershire might  have  numbered  Cromwell  among  his 


in  sable  and  orange  velvet  in  the  character  of  the  Uuchess 
of  Gloucester.  Others  taking  part  in  this  quadrille  are 
the  Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  and  Lady  Rosemary  Leveson- 
Gower.  Yet  a  third  notable  quadrille  will  be  the  Duchess 
of  Wellington's.  In  this  the  characters  will  be  taken 
from  "  A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  and  the  Duchess 
is  hoping  to  make  hers  the  "  beauty  "  quadrille. 


Lady  Curzon  is  a  really  beautiful  girl.  Fair,  very  tall, 
and  with  a  lovely  figure,  the  future  Countess  Howe  has 
blue  eyes,  an  exquisite  pink-and-white  complexion  and 
golden  hair.  Her  marriage  to  her  cousin  was  quite  a 
romantic  affair.  They  became  engaged  before  she  came 
out,  but  her  father,  the  late  Colonel  Montague  Curzon, 
insisted  on  a  year's  probation,  as  the  couple  were  very 
young.  Meantime  Lord  Curzon  went  abroad  and  his 
lovely  fiancee  was  presented  and  had  a  season  in  London. 
The  engagement  was  announced,  and  soon  after  followed 
Colonel  Curzon 's  sudden  and  unexpected  death. 


Lord  and  Lady  Yarborough  have  just  arrived  at  Colonel 
and  Mrs.   Cooper's  house  in  Grosvenor  Gardens,   which 
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ancestors.  The  Protector  had  set  his  heart  on  his  daugh- 
ter Frances  marrying  William  Dutton,  of  Sherborne,  who 
had  one  of  the  largest  fortunes  in  England,  but  this 
favourite  project  was  defeated  by  the  lady  falling  in  love 
with  and  marrying  Robert  Rich,  grandson  and  heir  of  her 
father's  most  trusted  friend  the  Earl  of  Warwick. 


Lady  Curzon  is  one  of  those  taking  part  in  Lady 
Paget's  Henry  VI.  quadrille  at  the  great  Shakespeare 
ball  on  June  3Oth  at  the  Albert  Hall.  This  and  the  Henry 
VIII.  quadrille,  which  Lady  Wemyss  is  organising,  pro- 
mise to  be  the  most  brilliant.  Lady  Wemyss  will  look 
very  handsome  as  Catherine  of  Arragon,  an  admirable 
Wolsey  will  be  Mr.  Guy  Charteris,  whilst  Mr.  Hugo 
Charteris  is  to  represent  Lord  Dorset,  the  latter's  pretty 
wife,  Lady  Violet,  being  Lady  Dorset.  Lady  Violet 
Charteris's  elder  sister,  Lady  Marjorie  Manners,  takes  the 
role  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Lord  Althorp  will  be  the  unfor- 
tunate Lord  Surrey,  and  Lord  and  Lady  Acheson  Surrey's 
parents,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Norfolk. 

Splendid  costumes  are  being  designed  for  these  quad- 
rilles. In  Lady  Paget's,  Princess  Pless  will  make  a 
glorious  English  Queen,  a  stately  Queen  of  France  will 
be  the  Duchess  of  Westminster  in  a  gown  of  jewelled 
gauze  and  velvet,  and  Lady  Ingestre  should  look  well 


they  have  taken  for  a  time,  though  they  will  spend  most 
of  the  summer  at  Brocklesby,  Lincolnshire.  Lord  Yar- 
borough is  slowly  recovering  from  his  long  illness,  the 
result  of  exposure  whilst  hunting,  but  he  is  still  far  from 
being  quite  himself,  and  was  obliged  to  spend  the  cold 
months  of  the  early  spring  abroad.  Probably  there  is 
not  a  more  popular  peer  in  Lincolnshire  than  the  owner 
of  Brocklesby.  Particularly  is  he  liked  at  Grimsby,  where 
he  has  endeared  himself  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  keen 
interest  he  has  always  taken  in  the  town  and  charitable 
work.  Even  during  his  worst  illness  he  never  ceased  to 
indicate  a  constant  interest  in  local  affairs.  He  married 
Miss  Marcia  Lane-Fox,  elder  of  the  late  Lord  Conyers' 
handsome  daughters,  and  sister  of  Lady  Powis.  She 
is  Lady  Conyers  and  Fauconberg  in  her  own  right  and 
brought  to  the  Pelhams  no  less  than  one  hundred  and 
fifty-three  quarterings. 


Lord  and  Lady  Polwarth  have  been  celebrating  at  Mer- 
toun,  Roxburghshire,  the  coming  of  age  of  their  heir, 
Mr.  W.  Hepburne-Scott,  eldest  son  of  the  Master  of 
Polwarth.  Mertoun  is  a  beautiful  place  near  St.  Bos- 
wells,  with  some  famous  salmon  waters  on  the  Tweed, 
with  fine  views  over  the  river  to  the  Cheviots.  The 
house  has  n  table  memories  for  the  angler,  for  in 
the  library  Scrope  wrote  most  of  his  "  Days  and  Nights 
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of  Salmon  Fishing,"  and  among  the  books  is  the  first 
edition  of  this  famous  work,  which  the  author  gave  to 
his  hostess — the  Lady  Polwarth  of  his  day.  A  somewhat 
old-fashioned  couple,  Lord  and  Lady  Polwarth  live  prac- 
tically all  the  year  round  at  Mertoun.  Lord  Polwarth, 
who  is  head  of  the  noble  Border  family  of  Scott,  has 
some  famous  pedigree  stocks  of  Clydesdales  cattle  and 
sheep,  whilst  his  wife,  a  sister  of  Lord  Aberdeen,  finds 
her  interest  in  nursing  associations  and  church  work. 
Lord  Polwarth  is  also  a  great  county  man. 


suit  the  needs  of  his  story,  or  his  sketch  of  the  Fother- 
ingay  was  a  presentation  of  what  he  conceived  the  great 
actress  to  be. 


Another  peer's  heir  came  of  age  last  month,  Mr.  J.  G. 
Butler,  elder  son  of  Lord  and  Lady  Arthur  Butler,  and 
nephew  of  the  Marquess  of  Ormonde,  to  whose  title  and 
estates,  including  Kilkenny  Castle,  he  will  one  day  suc- 
ceed. Mr.  J.  G.  But- 
ler is  partly  American, 
his  mother  being  a 
daughter  of  a  General 
in  the  United  States 
Army.  Lady  Arthur 
Butler  is  a  very 
charming  woman,  and 
though  she  has  a 
grown-up  family,  her 
married  daughter, 
pretty  Mrs.  Rupert 
Drummond,  wife  of 
Lord  Perth's  half- 
brother,  might  be 
taken  for  her  younger 
sister. 


Sir  Hamilton 
Goold-Adams,  the 
High  Commissioner 
for  Cyprus  elect,  has 
signalised  his  selec- 
tion for  this  important 
post  by  becoming  en- 
gaged, the  future 
Lady  Goold-Adams 
being  a  Canadian, 
Miss  Elsie  Riordon, 
youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  C.  Riordon,  of 
Montreal.  Sir  Hamil- 
ton, who  is  a  member 
of  a  well-known  Co. 
Cork  family,  has  had 
a  distinguished  career 
in  South  Africa,  and 
until  last  year  he  was 
Governor  of  the 

Orange  River  Colony.  He  served  in  the  Boer  war,  but 
previously  had  been  associated  for  many  years  with 
affairs  at  the  Cape. 


Another  engagement  of  interest  is  that  between  Mr. 
Francis  Clerke,  eldesit  son  of  Sir  William  Clerke,  of 
Mertyn,  Flintshire,  and  Lennox  Gardens,  and  heir  to  an 
ancient  baronetcy,  and  Miss  May  Evans-Lombe,  elder 
daughter  of  Mr.  Evans-Lombe,  of  Bylaugh  Park  and 
Thickthorn,  Norfolk.  The  Misses  Evans-Lombe  are  two 
charming  and  popular  girls,  and  the  elder  was  quite  one 
of  the  prettiest  of  the  bevy  of  roseclad  bridesmaids  at 
the  wedding  last  year  of  Lord  Powerscourt's  sister,  Miss 
Olive  Wingfield,  to  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Evans-Lombe,  the  latter  a  Leslie-Melville,  live  mostly  at 

Thickthorn,  their 
place  close  to  Nor- 
wich ;  Bylaugh,  the 
family  seat  near 
Dereham,  being  let  a 
good  deal.  The 
source  of  the  Evans- 
Lombe  wealth  was 
silk.  Early  in  the 
eighteenth  century 
John  Lombe  intro- 
duced the  silk  indus- 
try into  this  country, 
and  he  built  a  mill  at 
Derby  in  1718,  part 
of  which,  incor- 
porated in  another 
structure  on  an  island 
in  the  Derwent,  was 
burnt  down  last  vear. 


Photo 


Viscountess  Curzon 


But  the  new  High  Commissioner  of  Cyprus  has  another 
claim  to  fame.  He  is  a  grandson  of  Elizabeth  O'Neill, 
the  famous  actress  at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  who 
retired  from  the  stage  on  her  marriage  to  Mr.  W.  Beecher, 
afterwards  created  a  baronet.  As  Miss  O'Neill  she  was 
received  in  Society,  and  she  died  in  1872,  when  over 
eighty.  There  is  a  fine  portrait  of  her  at  the  Garrick 
Club  as  the  Tragic  Muse,  and  the  story  goes  that  in  old 
age  she  asked  to  be  shown  the  painting.  As  she  stood 
before  it  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  burst 
into  tears ;  it  was  the  old,  old  tale  of  the  player  mourning 
her  short-lived  fame  and  incommensurable  triumphs. 
Miss  O'Neill  is  said  to  have  sat  unconsciously  to 
Thackeray  for  his  portrait  of  the  Fotheringay ;  if  this  is 
so  the  great  novelist  must  have  debased  her  character  to 


Among  the  numer- 
ous weddings  taking 
place  on  June  ist  is 
Miss  Milicent  James's, 
Mrs.  W.  James's 
pretty  daughter,  to 
Mr.  ~H.  R.  Mowbray 
Howard,  another 
being  that  of  Mr. 
Rowland  V  a  u  g  h  a  n 
Williams  and  Miss 
Grace  Phillimore, 
youngest  daughter  of 
Mr.  Justice  and  Lady 
Phillimore.  The 
\Laiiie 'Charles  latter  will  be  quite  a 

legal    affair,    for    the 
bridegroom's  father  is 

also  a  man  of  law — Lord  Justice  Vaughan  Williams. 
Miss  Phillimore's  eldest  brother  is  at  the  Bar,  and  her 
two  sisters  have  married  lawyers.  Sir  Walter  and  Lady 
Phillimore  are  the  lucky  owners  of  Cam  House,  formerly 
the  Argyll  town  residence  on  Campden  Hill,  and  here 
the  latter  entertains  very  pleasantly,  usually  giving  one 
or  two  garden  parties  during  the  season. 


A  very  great  lady  of  the  old  school  passed  away  early 
this  month  in  Eleanor  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  who 
was  ninety-one.  Very  exclusive,  she  had  the  reputation 
of  being  cold  and  unapproachable,  but  actually  she  was 
very  warmhearted,  and  her  death  will  be  keenly  felt  in 
many  directions.  The  Duchess  had  the  right  of  burial  in 
the  Percy  vault  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  her  funeral 
took  place  at  Stanwick  Park,  Darlington,  her  home 
before  her  husband  became  the  fourth  Duke  of 
Northumberland  and  after  his  death  in  1865,  when 
Alnwick  and  the  dukedom  passed  to  his  cousin. 
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THE 

Metropolitan  &  Counties 
Investors,  Limited. 

WHAT  THIS  COMPANY  DOES 

Undertakes  all  transactions  connected  with  stocks,  shares,  and 
securities  in  every  market,  including  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks 
and  shares  either  for  take  up  and  delivery  or  speculative  account. 
No  commission  or  brokerage  is  charged.  Clients,  should  they  desire. 
are  at  liberty  to  settle  for  stock  against  cash  at  their  Bankers 
Agents  in  London. 

Stocks  and  shares  which  have  a  restricted  market  or  no  public 
quotation  are  carefully  considered.  If  practicable,  'terms  for  pur- 
chase or  sale  can  be  arranged. 

We  possess  a  large  and  expert  staff,  and  a  special  Intelligence 
Department  which  keeps  clients  advised  from  time  to  time  on  invest- 
ment. Having  correspondents  in  every  important  centre  of  the  world 
we  are  in  an  exceptional  position  for  obtaining  first-hand  and 
reliable  information.  Correspondence  is  treated  as  strictly  confiden- 
tial, and  clients  are  not  persecuted  with  frequent  circulars.  We 
write  when  we  have  something  to  say  and  not  when  we  want  to  say 
something. 

We  are  prepared  to  wire  the  latest  prices  of  stocks  and  shares,  for 
which  no  charge  is  made. 

Both  large  and  small   accounts  receive  equal  care  and  attention. 

ACCOUNTS  MAY  BE  SETTLED 

FORTNIGHTLY. — Dealings  may  be  opened  for  Settlement  on  the 
account  day  appointed  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee,  differences 
settled  and  deliveries  made  on  the  Stock  Exchange  pay-day.  Margin 
required  on  mining  and  industrial  securities  20  per  cent,  of  the 
market  cost,  5  per  cent,  (or  nominal  amount)  Home,  Colonial  and 
Foreign  stocks.  Americans  are  opened  on  deposits  ranging  from 
3  to  5  per  cent.,  according  to  the  stock  selected. 

MONTHLY  OR  THREE  MONTHLY  ACCOUNTS  are  opened  for 
approved  clients,  differences  settled  each  month  or  quarter.  The 
operator  has  full  control  of  the  stock  during  the  period  for  which  the 
account  is  open.  Uniform  rate  of  interest  charged  on  the  outstand- 
ing balance,  6  per  cent,  on  mines,  5  per  cent,  on  other  securities. 

INSTALMENTS. — Stocks  and  shares  may  be  purchased  on  the  in- 
stalment principle,  thus  enabling  the  moderate  investor  to  acquire 
sound  securities. 

LOSS  LIMITED. — At  the  request  of  many  clients  who  deal  fre- 
quently in  such  active  stocks  as  American  Rails,  etc.,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  open  accounts  whereby  the  operator's  possible  loss  is 
limited  exactly  and  automatically.  Profits  unlimited. 

OPTIONS. — Options  are  granted  on  marketable  securities  at  current 
rates.  Such  rates  are  subject  to  variations  as  market  conditions 
warrant.  Th«  ruling  rates  will  be  given  on  application. 

NEW  ISSUES. — We  are  prepared  to  advise  on  new  issues  and 
make  application  on  behalf  of  clients.  We  are  generally  able  to 
acquire  special  allotment  in  important  new  issues. 

COUPONS  are  cashed  and  dividends  collected.  We  are  open  to 
act  as  general  agents  for  clients  resident  abroad. 

INSURANCE.— Insurance  business  is  placed  on  advantageous 
terms.  We  act  for  several  first-class  offices — fire,  life,  accident, 
marine,  etc. 

STABILITY. — We  invite  every  intending  customer  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  enquiries  into  our  stability  and  responsibility  either 
through  solicitors,  bankers,  or  any  other  way.  We  court  the  closest 
investigation,  and  will  furnish  intending  clients  with  the  highest 
references. 

The  Company  acts  as  principal  in  all  transactions, 
no  commission  being  charged. 


Head  Office :  FINSBURY  COURT 

FINSBURY  PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E.G. 

Telegrams  -  -  -  "  LALLWYN,  LONDON." 

Telephones     -       No.  8246  LONDON  WALL  (two  lines) 
Codes          ...    A.B.C.  5th  Edition,   Broomhalls 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

BELFAST— Grosvenor  House,  Wellington  Place 
BIRMINGHAM— Prince's  Chambers,  Corporation  Street 
BRIGHTON- 69  Ship  Street 
BRISTOL— 23  Clare  Street 
LIVERPOOL— Oriel  Chambers,  Water  Street 
MANCHESTER— 44  Victoria  Buildings,  Market  Street 

AGENCIES:  Hull,  Hastings,  Portsmouth  and  Cardiff. 

CORRESPONDENTS  at- 

Antwerp,    Axim,    Barhadoes,    Berlin,     Cape    Coast    Castle, 

Colombo,  Georgetown,  Harrismith,  Johannesburg,  Naraguta 

(W.  Africa),  New  York  and  Paris. 

C.  P.   REDWAY,  Managing  Director 


Special  Offer  to  Readers  of 
"THE      PLAYGOER 

&  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED" 


OATINE  is  of  exceptional  value  to 
all  whose  livelihood  depends  largely 
upon  their  appearance.  There  is 
nothing  so  pleasing  as  a  cheerful 
face  and  a  bright  expression.  Un- 
less the  skin  is  healthy,  this  is 
impossible,  and  it  behoves  everyone 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  preserve 
the  delicate  texture  of  the  skin. 
There  is  one  remedy  for  unhealthy 
skin  — OATINE.  We  make  this 
statement  without  fear  of  contra- 
diction. OATINE  is  a  skin  food. 
It  nourishes  the  skin  and  quickly 
restores  it  to  hea'th.  It  does  what 
soap  cannot  do ;  it  gets  down  into 
the  pores  and  cleans  them 
thoroughly  ;  it  removes  grime  and 
blackheads.  Rub  a  little  OATINE 
on  your  face  ;  you  will  be  surprised 
at  the  amount  of  dirt  it  will  bring 
out.  Unless  this  grime  is  removed, 
skin  health  is  impossible. 

OATINE  is  also  of  great  assistance 
to  those  who  already  possess  a 
healthy  and  beautiful  complexion. 
It  preserves  the  delicate  texture  of 
the  skin,  and  promotes  a  soft,  peach- 
like  complexion. 

In  the  adjoining  illustrations  you 
will  see  how  OATIXE  should  be 
used  and  face  massage  conducted. 
Full  particulars  of  this  are  contained 
in  our  50  pp.  book  on  the  care  of 
the  complexion,  which  will  be  sent 
to  all  availing  themselves  of  the 
offer  below. 


This  Toilet   Outfit  sent 

FREE 

OUR  OFFER.— In  order  that  the  readers  of  this  Publication 
may  personally  test  Oatine  Cream  ind  ihe  othf  r  Oaline  prepara- 
tions, we  have  decided  to  send  FREE  to  all  readers  answering  this 
advertisement  a  Dainty  Toilet  Outfit  exactly  as  illustrated,  con- 
taining samples  of  eight  Oatine  preparali-'ns,  tog~thtr  with  an 
interesting  50  pp.  book  on  face  ma  sage,  showing  how  the  face 
should  be  treated  to  remove  the  blemishes  which  so  much  dis- 
figure the  complexion. 
Send  to-day,  en- 
closing 3d.  in 
stamps(Jd  stamps 
preferred),  to 
cover  postage  and 
packing,  and  you 
will  receive  the 
Outfit  and  book 
by  return. 
The  Outfit  con- 
tains a  trial  size 
of  the  following 
preparations: 
Oatine  Cream, 
Balm,  Soap,  Tal- 
cum  Powder, 

Face  Powder,  Tooth  Powder,  and  Shaving  Powder,  together  with 
a  full-size  2d.  Shampoo  Powder. 


THE    OATINE    CO. 

E  437    OATINE  BUILDINGS,   LONDON,   S.E. 


Please  mention   THE  PLAYGOER  AND   SOCIETY  when  communicating  with  advertisers. 
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PUZZLE-ADS 

Unique    Advertisement   Competition 

NO  ENTRY  FEE 

THE    COMPETITION 

We  have  taken  twelve  small  pieces  haphazard  from  the  Advertisement  pages  in  this  number  These  Puzzle 
pieces  are  illustrated  on  this  page,  and  all  our  readers  require  to  do  is  to  discover  from  which 'advertisements  the  pieces 
have  been  taken  and  write  the  name  of  the  Advertiser  on  the  line  provided  under  each  piece  for  that  purpose 
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Name    of    Competitor 
Address 


THE   CONDITIONS 

1.  There   will  be  no   Entry   Fee. 

2.  Each    set     of      solutions    must    be     accompanied    by     a     receipted     account     showing      that     the     competitor      has     purchased   goods    from     one    of    the 
advertisers    in    this    issue  between    15th    May    and    5th    June — the     commencing     and    closing     dates    of    this     competition.        The    article    or    articles 
purchased    may    be    of  any    value,    and    they    do    not    require    to    be   the  specific    goods  advertised,    but   they   must  be  purchased    within  the  specified 
period  from   an   advertiser    in    this   issue. 

3.  Solutions    must    be    filled    in   on    the    lines    provided    under    the     Puzzle     pieces     for      the    purpose.        Only   one    solution    may    be     written   on    any    one 
line.      Competitors     desirous     of     sending    in     alternative     solutions    may    do    so,    but    a    printed    page    must     be    used    for    each    set,   and    a    receipted 
account   from   an   Advertiser   must  accompany   each   set. 

4.  The   Competitor  s   name   and   address   must   be   filled   in    in   the   space   provided   for   that   purpose. 

5.  The   decision!  of  the  Advertisement   Manager  must  be  accepted  as  final,    and    in     the    event    of    a    tie    the    prizes    will    be    awarded    to    those    whose 

solutions   are    first   opened. 

6.  Solutions   must   he   posted   by   the   closing   date   of   the   Competition   to 

PUZZLE-ADS, 

c/o   "The    Playgoer   &   Society   Illustrated," 

12   Regent  Street.   London,  S.W 

THE    PRIZES 

The  THREE  successful  Competitors  will  each  receive  FREE  Tickets  for 
TWO  Orchestral  Stalls  at  any  Theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
be  designated  by  the  winner  (but  not  to  exceed  in  value  £1  Is.). 

Results    will     be    published     in     our    next    number,     dated     15th     June.       The     Competition    will     be     continued    each 

month   until    further    notice, 
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By    MRS.    HUMPHRY 

("Madge") 


THE  ruffle  of  the  present  season  is  in  tulle,  not 
thick  and  obscuring  to  the  lines  of  the  neck,  but 
light,  dainty,  transparent,  fastening  in  front  with 
ribbon  or  velvet  short  strings.  This  description 
of  ruffle  is  almost  invariably  becoming.  At  the  Royal 
Academy  Private  View  a  lady  dressed  in  cream  colour 
wore  one  of  these  ruffles  in  black  tulle,  with  a  black  hat. 
The  effect  was  extremely  good.  Mauve  is  to  be  a 
favourite  colour  for  them,  as 
well  as  for  the  thicker  ostrich 
ruffles,  which,  it  seems,  are 
also  reappearing.  The  Mar- 
chioness of  Blandford  has 
been  wearing  a  black  ostrich 
ruffle,  with  a  black  hat,  and  a 
dress  in  that  peculiar  shade  of 
grey  known  as  cygnet — the 
tint  of  the  plumage  of  the 
young  swan. 


OUR  SATCHELS. 

It  is  many,  many  years 
since  tailors  and  dressmakers 
refused  to  give  us  pockets. 
Since  then  we  have  tried 
several  different  sorts  of  sub- 
stitute— first  a  little  reticule, 
then  a  small  or  large  handbag, 
and  now,  following  upon 
these,  comes  the  satchel,  or 
sac,  known  in  mediaeval  times 
as  the  gipcii're.  It  is  slung 
by  a  long  cord  on  the  left 
shoulder,  and  is  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  right  hand.  The 
satchel  ought  to  match  the 
dress  in  colour,  but  as  it  is 
more  or  less  elaborate  it  is 
not  everyone  who  can  afford 
this  nicety  ;  consequently  black 
or  brown  or  grey  or  gold  are 
the  predominant  colours. 
Carrying  one  of  these  for  the 

first  time,  one  feels  a  delight- 

c   i    ,  t     i       i  A  I.     Smart  Hats 

ful  freedom  of  the  hands.      A 

lady  said  :  "  I  feel  as  if  I  had  no  cares.  I  was  always 
afraid  of  forgetting  my  bag;  but  now  this  thing  is 
scarcely  felt,  it  never  slips,  and  it  holds  purse,  hand- 
kerchief, cards,  pencil,  and  any  very  tiny  purchase 
I  may  have  made."  The  secret  of  its  non-slip- 
ping is  to  have  the  cord  a  substantial  one,  just  fitting 
in  at  the  juncture  of  sleeve  with  coat.  Later  on,  with 
summer  gowns,  the  satchel  may  lose  its  good  cha- 
racter for  non-slipping,  as  the  kimono  sleeve  is,  unfor- 
tunately for  the  artistic  reputation  of  gowns,  still  to  be 
>vith  us. 
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THE  NEW  COAT. 

Coats  are  of  two  distinct  varieties.  First,  that  to  be 
worn  with  skirt  to  match.  Almost  invariably  this  is 
short  and  straight,  showing  no  curves,  but  giving  a 
Noah's  Ark  outline  to  the  figure.  Usually  they  are 
braided  with  cords,  as  is  the  fashion  of  the  hour,  and  a 
little  of  the  same  trimming  appears  on  the  skirt.  Two 
of  our  handsomest  tall  grandes  dames,  who  go  about 

much  together,  wear  these 
suits  in  Quaker  colours,  with 
cord  braiding  on  both  coat  and 
skirt,  and  on  the  sleeve  as 
well.  It  is  useless  to  protest 
against  a  fashion  that  takes 
away  from  woman's  figure  the 
very  curves  which  give  it 
beauty.  The  fashionable 
world  has  now  been  disfigur- 
ing itself  for  three  or  four 
years  in  this  manner,  ;,nd  the 
duty  of  the  chronicler  is  rather 
to  record  than  to  comment. 


The  second  variety  of  coat 
is  very  long,  almost  covering 
the  dress- — and  d'vss  skirts 
only  just  clear  the  ground  this 
year.  This  long  coat  often 
matches  the  dress,  as,  for 
instance,  when  the  latter  is 
made  of  the  new  shot  silk  in 
colours  exactly  resembling  the 
neck  of  a  turtle  dove  in  the 
bird's  wooing  season — ten- 
derest  tones  of  mauve,  grey, 
blue,  pink,  with  hints  of 
metallic  green.  •  The  gown  it- 
self is  all  in  one,  the  skirt 
part  entirely  untrimmed,  the 
bodice  a  nuffery  of  chiffon, 
black  velvet  (very  narrow  and 
in  little  knots),  and  Alencon 
lace,  carried  very  high  indeed 
in  the  neck.  The  coat  is  of 
the  Mother  Hubbard  order  so 

far  as  the  sleeves  are  concerned.  There  is  no  gauging 
or  gathering  about  the  shoulders,  and  sometimes  the 
severe  simplicity  of  the  back  is  relieved  by  a  pointed 
hood.  This  last  fashion  seems  to  be  on  the  increase,  and 
in  this  connection  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  burnous 
shape  for  evening  wear  is  also  holding  its  own. 


Other  long  coats  are  in  transparent  chiffon  or  ninon, 
usually  black.  They  are  long,  and  not  precisely  full, 
but  far  from  being  so  narrow  as  the  long  coats  in  stouter 
materials.  Some  of  them  are  trimmed  with  bead  work 
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embroidery,  others  with  the  very  fashionable  cord  braid- 
ing, others,  again,  with  soutache.  All  have  sleeves,  and 
the  garment  is  most  useful  for  slipping  on  over  a  house 
dress  for  outdoor  wear.  It  may  be  mentioned  that  some 
of  them  are  elaborately  trimmed  and  very  smart.  At  one 
of  the  recent  weddings  a  duchess  had  a  coat  of  the  kind  in 

white  chiffon, 
with  motifs 
of  lace,  gold 
a  n  d  silver 
threads  out- 
lining them. 


of 
the 


PAINTED 
MUSLIN- 
COATS. 

Newest 
all  is 
charming  lit- 
tle painted 
muslin  coat, 
trimmed  only 
with  an  out- 
lining band  of 
silk  in  either 
the  colour  of 
the  ground  of 
the  muslin  or 
in  that  of  the 
p  r  e  dominat- 
ing tint  of  the 
pattern.  These 
coats  are  suit- 
able for  wear 
over  shot  silk 
voile,  glace, 
or  other  sum- 
mer gowns. 
One  of  them 
is  a  purplish 
grey  gown 
painted  with 
sulphur- 
coloured  roses 
and  brown 
foliage,  the 
whole  kept 
very  low  in 
scheme  <>  f 
colour.  The 
silk  binding  it 
is  matched  to 
the  brown 
colour.  Paint- 
ed muslin  is 
in  again  for 
gowns,  both 

for  day  and  evening.  Other  colourings  are  more  pro- 
nounced, and  a  successful  future  may  be  predicted  for 
these  decorative  little  coats,  most  of  which  are  made  with 
sleeves  to  the  elbows.  A  very  artistic  lady  has  her  pic- 
ture hat  lined  with  a  bit  of  the  same  muslin  as  that  in  her 
jacket,  the  colour  being  old  rose  and  grey,  the  latter  very 
soft  and  pale.  Than  this  there  is  no  prettier  combination, 
nor,  I  may  add,  more  becoming  to  a  dark-haired  girl. 
For  brunettes  tan-colour  is  also  more  becoming  than  they 
sometimes  realise,  and  among  the  new  straws  is  one  tone 
of  tan  which  may  be  described  as  exactly  matching  the 
tint  of  autumn  bracken,  as  seen  in  a  sunny  glade  of 
woods.  This  is  immensely  becoming  to  the  dark-haired, 
especially  when  the  complexion  is  of  a  clear  and  dainty- 
pallor,  with  the  merest  suggestion  of  pink  beneath  the 
skin. 


Tussore  Tailor-made 


Ol--   MKADCKAK. 

No  one  need  imagine  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  eccentric 
in  headgear  in  order  to  be  smart.  On  the  contrary,  very 
pronounced  styles  in  hats  are  not  seen  on  the  heads  of 
Society  leaders.  For  instance,  if  at  a  picture  gallery  or  a 
morning  concert  one  sees  a  lady  with  more  or  less  flam- 
boyant hair,  who  has  apparently  tied  a  coloured  silk  hand- 
kerchief in  the  style  of  a  Breton  nsherwoman,  and  added 
to  it  a  feather  or  a  flower,  one  may  be  assured  that  she 
belongs  to  the  more  or  less  Bohemian  circles.  Great 
ladies  have,  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  choice,  but  one 
never  sees  them  in  beehive  or  Noah's  Ark  or  waste- 
paper  basket  hats.  The  flower  toque  is  in  great  favour, 
and  a  plain  straw  hat  with  or  without  coloured  lining,  and 
trimmed  with  beautiful  ostrich  feathers,  is  never  out  of 
place  with  the  afternoon  toilette.  Also  in  good  style  are 
the  straw 
hats  w  i  t  h 
straw  trim- 
mings, very 
close  and 
neat,  and 
suitable  for 
walking  dress 
in  the  coun- 
try or  in  town 
in  the  morn- 
ings, and  wet 
after  noons. 
The  sensible 
English- 
woman  never 
forgets  her 
c  o  n  s  t  i  t  u- 
tional,  a  n  d 
always  pro- 
vides in  her 
season's  out- 
fit a  wet- 
weather  gar- 
ment, with 
hat  to  match, 
in  which  she 
may  defy  all 
the  vagaries 
of  our  cli- 
mate. These 
straw  toques 
are  in  all 
colours,  and 
sometimes  in 
very  pretty- 
mixed  straws. 


THE      SMALL 

TOQUE. 

A  little 
more  hair  is 
now  allowed 
to  be  visible 
than  was  the 
case  last  year. 
Very  pretty 
small  toques 
are  made  of 
black  a  n  d 
white  straw, 

loosely  woven,  and  looking  rather  like  lace  than  straw. 
One  of  these,  fitting  closely  down  round  the  temples,  has 
for  trimming  a  beautiful  saxe  blue  Lancer  feather,  hang- 
ing rather  to  the  back  at  the  left  side,  a  most  becoming 
addition.  Another,  equally  small  and  close-fitting,  frames 
in  the  hair  above  the  brow  under  a  band  of  corn-coloured 
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canvas  embroidered  in  scarlet  and  blue,  the  colours  of 
field  flowers.  It  is  scarcely  exaggeration  to  say  that  after 
the  huge,  floppy,  shapeless  hats  of  some  months  since, 
which  completely  hid  the  hair,  and  usually  one  eye  as 
well,  these  small  toques  make  a  pretty  woman  look 
almost  beautiful,  and  a  plain  one  her  very  best. 


AT  THE  OPERA. 

Brocade  is  to  be  extremely  fashionable  this  season. 
The  Marchioness  of  Blandford  wore  a  gown  of  blue  and 
gold  brocade  one  evening  at  the  Opera,  and  in  the  stalls 
there  was  a  wonderful  brocade  in  pale  green,  Sir  Peter 

Lely  grey,  and  silver,  worn 
by  a  beautiful  woman,  tall, 
slim,  and  graceful.  It  came 
no  higher  than  the  under- 
arm line,  the  rest  being 
filled  in  with  chiffon,  the 
folds  of  which  were  caught 
together  with  little  motifs 
of  silver  lace.  I  notice  that 
at  the  Opera  shades  of  pale 
tan  colour,  biscuit,  and  the 
tone  of  cream  known  as 
Paris,  are  very  much  worn, 
with  nearly  always  a  touch 
of  black  in  the  toilette, 
which  gives  what  artists 
call  the  accent  to  the  dress. 
A  very  pretty  worrian,  with 
a  beautiful  figure,  wore  a 
silk  voile  in  this  Paris  tone, 
with  scarves  from  the 
waist,  two  of  which  tied  in 
a  bow  low  down  at  the 
back,  two  others  coming 
from  the  back  at  the  waist, 
tied  in  the  same  manner  low  down  in  front.  The  cross- 
ing of  these  scarves  at  the  side  drew  in  the  gown  very 
closely  to  the  beautiful  shape  of  the  wearer.  The  bodice 
was  arranged  in  scarves  drawn  across  each  shoulder,  and 
fastening  some  inches  under  the  arm  on  each  side,  cross- 
ing like  those  on  the  skirt.  The  space  between  both  back 
and  front  was  filled  in  with  fine  old  Brussels  point,  and 
small  knots  of  black  velvet  gave  the  required  contrast. 


V.     Coiffure— 1 


EVENING  COIFFURES. 

The  fashion  of  tinsel  hair  ornaments  is  fortunately  very 
decidedly  on  the  wane.  Bands  of  silk  or  ribbon,  in 
artistic  colours,  have  taken  the  place  of  these  rather 
voyant  ornaments,  and  it  is  a  further  proof  of  the  ten- 
dency towards  asstheticism  of  present-day  dress  that  these 
colours  are  frequently  chosen  to  suit  admirably  the  hair, 
eyes  or  complexion  of  the  wearer.  There  is  a  tone  of 
blue  known  as  Gobelin,  from  the  frequent  use  made  of  it 
in  the  great  tapestry  works  of  the  name.  It  is  becoming 
to  both  blonde  and  brune.  At  the  shops  it  is  not  known 
as  Gobelin,  but  must  be  asked  for  as  simply  grey-blue. 
Sometimes  "water-blue"  would  produce  the  article. 
At  a  very  smart  assembly  the  other  day  one  of  the  most 
smartly  dressed  of  those  present  wore  a  turban  hat  made 
of  blue  in  this  exquisite  shade,  veiled  with  lizard-green. 
The  effect  was  highly  artistic,  and  was  another  example 
of  the  present  tendency  towards  a  revival  of  aestheticism. 


this  fell  a  straight,  long  breadth  of  the  skirt,  which  ren- 
dered detection  (if  so  furtive  an  adjective  may  be  used  in 
this  connection)  impossible.  It  gave  perfect  freedom  to 
the  limbs,  and  yet  was  not  conspicuous  enough  to  attract 
attention  except  by  the  beauty  of  line,  which  was  one 
of  the  elements  of  its  undoubted  success.  Mrs.  Langtry, 
on  the  same  occasion,  wore  an  equally  inconspicuous  and 
almost  equally  successful  version  of  the  famous  garment. 


THE  HAREM  SKIRT. 

That  there  are  ways  of  making  the  harem   skirt  not " 
only     graceful,  but  sensible  and  becoming,  Was  proved 
by    Mrs.    Jopling-Rowe,    the    well-known    artist,    at    the 
Academy  private  view.      Her  gown  of  heliotrope  Benga- 
line  was  fashioned  with  the  harem  skirt  division,  but  over 


An  article  on  boudoir  fashions  would  be  incomplete 
without  a  word  of  the  pyjamas  for  ladies,  a  recent 
novelty.  Though  they  do  not  harmonise  with  one's  idea 
of  the  dainty  boudoir  gown  and  accessories,  yet  they  are 
worth  consideration  for  travelling,  especially  on  long 
journeys,  on  liners,  etc.  Many  of  us  feel  rather  nervous 
about  completely  undressing  at  night  on  a  railway  journey 
that  lasts  two  or  three  days,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that 
pyjamas  would  commend  themselves  to  many  in  such 
circumstances. 


A  novelty  of  the  season  is  the  ribbon  rose,  the  petals 
of  which  are  formed  of  coloured  satin  ribbons.  They 
are  a  great  success,  and  play  a  part  in  the  evening  bodice, 
where,  if  the  colours  are  well  chosen  and  the  flowers 
well  placed,  the  effect  is  very  dainty.  Coronation  colours, 
it  must  be  confessed,  are  a  little  glaring,  and  it  is  after 
all  very  easy  to  translate  purple  and  crimson  into  the 
more  delicate  tones  of  heliotrope  and  old  rose.  A  group 
of  these  ribbon  roses  in  the  two  colours  just  mentioned, 
with  the  addition  of  one  in  cream,  or  the  exquisite  soft 
green  of  the  Niphctos,  would  be  very  harmonious. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

No.   i. — Smart  hats.     a.   Fine  black  crin,  turned  up  at 

the  back  and  caught  on  the  crown  with  a  bow  of  scarlet 

velvet.     A  smaller  bow  catches  up  the  brim  on  the  left. 

b.      Beehive      toque      in 

apple-green    straw    with 

earpieces    faced    with 

black   velvet.       A     small 

Pompadour  bouquet  fills 

the  space  between. 

No.  2. — A  f  t  e  r  noon 
toilettes,  a.  Soft  cream 
silk  cashmere  embroi- 
dered in  cream  and  gold, 
Indian  style.  b.  Blue 
and  white  striped  silk 
coat,  revers  faced  with 
blue,  over  a  fine  white 
embroidered  muslin 
gown.  The  sash  is  gold 
gauze  with  fringed  ends. 

No.  3.  —  Tussore 
tailor  -  made,  showing 
the  new  short  coat  and 
plain  skirt,  trimmed  with 
silk  braid. 

No.  4.  —  Restaurant 
gown  in  scarlet  ninon, 
all  the  edges  hem- 
stitched. Gold  cord  and 
tassels. 

No.  s- — Dainty  coiffure  in  natural  curls  with  wreath  of 
roses. 

No.    6. — Coiffure    in    bands    of    hair    held    with    large 
pins. 
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MISS  SABA  RALEIGH  writes: 

/  find  your  preparations  excellent,  more 
especially  the  " Eau  de  Lilas,"  which  is 
the  nicest  I  have  ever  used. — Yours  truly, 


TOILET    PREPARATIONS 


POMEROY  SKIN  FOOD 

Cleanses  and  feeds  the  skin,  fills  out  hollows 
in  face  and  neck,  and  materially  assists  in 
eradicating  wrinkles.  By  clearing,  freshen- 
ing and  softening  the  skin,  it  is  restored  to 
a  youthful  and  healthy  appearance.  Ex- 
cellent for  the  hands,  a  perfect  emollient  for 
children.  Does  not  encourage  the  growth 
or  Superfluous  Hair. 

1/6,  3/6  &  SI-  per  jar. 

POMEROY   FACE  POWDER 

Absolutely  pure,  hygienic,  sanative,  im- 
palpable; contains  no  lead,  chalk  or  bismuth. 
In  three  shades,  Rose,  Rachet  and  White. 

1/6  &  2/6  per  box. 


POMEROY   LIQUID   POWDER 

Adheres  readily  to  the  skin,  conceals  facial 
blemishes,  and  is  delightfully  cooling  and 
refreshing.  Made  in  5  shades. 

2/-,  3/6  &  6/6  per  bottle. 

ASTRINGENT  TONIC  LOTION 

Used  in  conjunction  with  the  Skin  Food, 
wards  off  and  eradicates  wrinkles,  remedies 
puffiness  under  the  eyes,  prevents  the  skin 
becoming  loose  and  flabby,  and  gives  it  the 
tone  and  firmness  of  youth. 

4/6  &  8/6  per  bottle. 
POMEROY    EAU    IE    LILAS 
A  new  preparation   for  whitening  and  per- 
fuming the  hands.     Especially  useful  after 
Manicuring. 

21-  per  bottle. 


<£  Ban  field 


All  these  Preparations  can  be  obtained // om  Chemists,  Stores, 
etc.,   or  will  be  supplied  post  free  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Mrs.  POMEROY,  Ltd.,  29k  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

Electrolysis  and  Face   Treatments  by  expert  operators* 


When  you  get  home  weary 
from  the  hall  or  theatre 

grateful  would  you  be  if  you  could  just  drop  into  the 
cosy  nest  of  this  luxurious  easy  chair.  It  is  genuine 
saddle-bag  and  velvet  (not  a  tapestry),  and  for 
value  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bargains  we  ever 
offer.  We  call  it  the 

m  "OXFORD" 

Divan  Chair 

and    the    special     bargain 
price    is    47/6.       But    note 
particularly  that 
you  can  pay  cash  or 

Send  only 


and  the  balance 
monthly  instalments. 
Carriage  paid  to 
your  door  on  first 
payment.  It  comes 
in  three  colours — blu 

HACKNEY 

FURNISHING 

CO.,  LTD. 

W**t  Rrd  Addrett 

103  AlOSa  OXFORD  ST..W 

Head  (ifllct*  6>  Sfcowroowu 

MARE  STREET 
HACKNEY 


red,  or  green. 

FILL    UP    THIS    COUPON 


To  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co.,  LID., 
103  ft  103a  Oxford  St.,  W..  or  Mare  St.,  Hackney.  N. 
Gentlemen.— Please  send  me  one  of  your  "Oxford" 
divan  saddlebag  and  velvet  chain  at  47/6.  I  ercloM 
first  payment  of  4/-  and  agree  to  pay  4V-  per  month 
until  the  47/6  la  paid.  Chair  to  be  delivered  free. 


Nam* 

Arfr/ret* 


P.S.— State  colour  of  chair  preferred. 


IMPORTANT 

Back  numbers  of  "  The  Playgoer 

and   Society   Illustrated"   are 

valuable 


NUMBERS    OF 

"  The  Playgoer  and  Society  Illustrated  " 

May  be  had  at  the  following  prices  :  each 

No.  1  "FALSE  GODS \X I/- 

„    2  "SIR  WALTER  RALEGH."     .        .        .        .  9d. 

„    3  "THE  BRASS  BOTTLE'-"         .        .        .        .  6d. 

„    4  "THE  BLUE  BIRD8^     .'"     .        ,/     .        .  I/. 

„    5  "DR.  JEKYLL  AND  MR.  HYDE"        .        .  6d. 

„    6  "THE  TENTH  MAN"     .        .        .        .        .  6d. 

„    7  "ALIAS  JIMMY  VALENTINE1"    .        .        .  6d. 

„    8  "THE  ISLANDER"           .     /.        .        .        .  6d. 

„    9  "TANTALISING  TOMMY^  .        .        .        .  6d. 

„  10  "THE  SPECKLED  BAND."     .        .        .        .  I/. 

,,11  "  THE  IMPORTANCE  of  BEING  EARNEST"  6d. 

„  12  "KING  HENRY  VIIi:j'    .        .        .        .        .  ]/. 

„  13  "COUNT  HANNIBAL^           .        .        .        .  I/. 

,,  14  "MRS.  SKEFFINGTON"                                  .  6d. 

„  15  "  THE  FOLLIE&"      .        ,      y    .        .        .  (d. 

,,  16  "INCONSTANT  GEORGE"  .        ./    ..        .  6d. 

„  17  "  PRESERVING  MR.  PANMURE  "        .        .  6d. 

„  18  "THE  POPINJAY". /.        .        .        .        .  6d. 

„  19  "  LADY  PATRICIA1" 6d. 

Postage  3d.  extra    (packed  in  cardboard) 
Abroad  3Jd.     ,,  ,,  „ 

Address,  MANAGER, 

"PLAYGOER  &  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED" 

12  RFGENT  STREET,  LONDON,  S.W. 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SociET*  when  communicating  with  advertisers. 
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All  communications  must  be  addressed  to  the  Editor,  Manager,  or  Adver- 
tisement Manager  at  12  Regent  Street,  London,  S.W.,  according  to  the 
department  to  which  they  respectively  relate.  Telephone  9457  Gerrard, 

"  The  Playgoer  and  Society  Illustrated  "  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Principal  newsagents,  and  at  all  railway  bookstalls,  or  will  be  sent  direct 
from  the  office  on  the  following  terms: 

UNITED  KINGDOM.  s.    d. 

TWELVE  MONTHS        6    o  prepaid 
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or   for   Six   MONTHS,   half   the  above   price. 
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Postage  will  be  refunded. 


Results  of  First 

PUZZLE-ADS 

Competition 

The  tfa-ee  Prize-whuiers 
are  as  follows  .  .  . 

Mr.  C.  HOWARD  PROCTER, 

The  White  House, 

Ranvdon,  Yorkshire. 

Miss  N.  L.  BASTARD, 
The  Friars, 

Chigwell  Row,  Essex. 

Miss  G.  KIRBT, 

Queen's  Road, 

Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex. 


-    No.    8 

of  the  weekly 

"PLAYGOER" 


is  a 


SPECIAL  AMATEUR  NUMBER 


Of  Interest  to  Visitors 


Mme.  Kyrle,  of  15,  South  Molton  Street,  W.,  has  been 
rightfully  described  by  her  numerous  clients  as  an  artist  in 
dressmaking'  and  millinery,  and  ladies  who  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  her  showrooms  readily  agree.  Although 
only  the  latest  designs  are  to  be  found  at  her  establish- 
ment, Mme.  Kyrle's  prices  are  very  moderate,  and  ladies 
never  place  orders  with  her  that  are  not  carried  out  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  Mme.  Kyrle  is  showing  some 
exceptionally  becoming  confections  in  millinery  and 
costumes,  and  all  those  with  a  desire  for  the  fashionable 
should  make  a  point  of  visiting  her  salon. 


"  Personal  supervision  and  experience,"  said  Mr.  A. 
Phillips  (late  cutter  and  fitter  to  Redfern's),  of  52a,  Hans 
Crescent,  W.,  when  he  was  asked  how  he  had  built  up 
such  a  line  business.  Every  suit,  every  tailor-made  cos- 
tume, or  lady's  riding  habit,  that  leaves  Mr.  Phillips's 
establishment  has  been  fitted,  cut,  and  the  making  super- 
vised by  him.  His  clients  place  absolute  confidence  in 
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1  A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  PLAY,  by  H.  V.  M. 


WHAT   a   fascinating   little   butterfly    this    Peggy 
Admaston  was  ! 
To  Roderick  Collingwood  she  was  the  most 
fascinating  woman  in  the  world. 

Peggy  was  the  wife  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  George  Admaston, 
M.P. ,  a  strong-minded  man,  who  took  a  stern  view  of 
life,  and  regarded  politics  as  the  one  thing  worth  living 
for. 

George  Admaston  was  many  years  older  than  his  wife, 
and  she  felt  her  youth  and  natural  gaiety  cramped  by  her 
marriage.  She  was  thoughtless,  indifferent  to  conven- 
tionalities, and  flippant.  Men  loved  her,  and  she  loved 
their  admiration. 

Roderick  Collingwood  had  come  into  her  life,  and  he 
had  thought  that  Peggy  returned  the  love  he  bore  for 
her.  But  while  she  liked  him  and  encouraged  his  atten- 
tions, the  idea  of  a  stronger  feeling  towards  him  never 
entered  her  foolish  little  head. 

Now  a  trip  to  Switzerland 
had  been  arranged  between  four 
friends,  Lord  Ellerdine,  Lady 
Atwill,  Roderick  Collingwood, 
and  Peggy  Admaston. 

Collingwood  schemed  that  he 
and  Peggy  should  become 
separated  from  their  friends, 
and  they  found  themselves  at 
the  H6tel  des  Tuileries,  Paris, 
alone. 

Believing  it  to  be  an  accident, 
Peggy  thought  little  of  the 
affair  until  Collingwood  entered 
her  sitting-room  just  after  mid- 
night, when  her  maid  had  gone 
to  bed,  and  made  violent  love 
to  her. 

Then,  and  only  then,  did 
foolish  Peggy  realise  her  mis- 
take. To  make  matters  worse 
the  telephone  bell  rang. 

Collingwood  answered  the 
call.  Admaston  was  at  the 
other  end  of  the  wire,  and  an- 
nounced his  intention  of  coming 
straight  on  to  the  hotel.  It  was 
evident  that  he  had  been  put 
in  possession  of  the  fact  that 
they  were  in  Paris  and  not  en 
route  to  Switzerland. 

Collingwood  replied  to  the 
call,  telling  Admaston  that  they 

were   all   staying   at   the   hotel'     They   had    made   a    mis- 
take and  got  into  the  wrong  train. 

Next  morning,  before  breakfast,  Lady  Atwill  and  Lord 
Ellerdine  appeared  on  the  scene,  and  they  and  Colling- 
wood endeavoured  to  concoct  some  story  for  Admaston 
when  he  arrived. 

But  Admaston  would  not  be  put  off  like  that.  When 
he  arrived  he  questioned  them,  and  the  whole  tissue  of 
lies  fell  to  the  ground.  He  had  received  an  anonymous 
letter  telling  him  that  Collingwood  had  planned  the 
whole  affair,  and  a  detective  confirmed  his  suspicions. 

Peggy  knew  nothing  of  this,  and  was  dumbfounded 
when  her  husband  announced  his  intention  of  divorcing- 
her. 

He  would  listen  to  nothing.  All  her  entreaties,  sobs, 
and  cries  failed  to  penetrate  his  heart  of  stone.  They 
had  lied  to  him  once.  How  was  he  to  know  she  was 
not  lying  to  him  then? 

A  few  months  later  poor  little  sad-hearted  Peggy 
was  broken  on  the  wheel  of  the  Divorce  Court.  Admas- 
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ton  had  brought  his  case  to  the  Court,  and  had  engaged 
Sir   Robert   Fyffe,    K.C. ,    M.P. ,   as   his   leading  counsel. 
Mrs.    Admaston    was    called,    and    slowly    and    surely 
did  Sir  Robert  drag  the  truth  from  her. 

She  admitted  that  Collingwood  had  been  with  her 
late  at  night  in  her  room  at  the  Hotel  des  Tuileries, 
that  he  had  made  violent  love  to  her,  that  she  had  per- 
mitted his  presence  and  allowed  him  to  smoke  a  cigar- 
ette, that  she  had  heard  him  lie  to  her  husband  on  the 
telephone. 

Every  little  detail  was  brought  out  and  emphasised 
by  the  astute  lawyer. 

Time  after  time  Peggy  broke  down,  but  he  gave  her 
no  mercy.  He  suggested  that  the  whole  affair  was  one 
of  dishonour ;  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  she  stood  a 
faithless  woman. 

Peggy  burst  into  a  passion.  It  was  not  the  truth  he 
wanted,  she  cried,  but  her,  her 
soul,  her  life.  What  could  it 
matter?  Who  would  believe 
her  now,  whatever  she  said? 

But  the  ministers  of  the  law 
took  little  heed.  They  advised 
her  to  keep  calm  and  answer 
the  terrible  questions  as  they 
were  put  to  her. 

Whatever  the  sympathies 
of  the  Court  may  have  been, 
the  facts  could  not  be  denied. 
All  were  convinced  of  her 
guilt. 

But  there  was  more  damning 
evidence  still. 

Sir  Robert  Fyffe  produced 
an  anonymous  letter,  which 
was  read  to  the  Court  by  the 
President.  The  letter  bore  a 
date  on  the  postmark  prior  to 
the  departure  of  the  party  for 
Switzerland.  It  stated  that 
Collingwood  had  arranged  the 
whole  affair,  and  was  to  spend 
the  night  in  Paris  alone  with 
Mrs.  Admaston. 

That  letter,  explained  coun- 
sel, proved  that  someone  was 
acquainted  with  the  facts.  They 
had  submitted  the  letter,  which, 
of  course,  had  been  received  by 
Mr.  Admaston,  to  every  hand- 
writing expert  in  the  Kingdom, 
with  no  result.  The  writer  could  not  be  traced. 

Suspicion  rested  upon  Collingwood.  The  motive  was 
plain.  He  wanted  to  marry  Peggy,  and  had  arranged  the 
trip  beforehand,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of  getting 
Admaston  to  divorce  her. 

Even  Peggy's  belief  in  Collingwood  began  to  falter. 
She  learned  for  the  first  time  that  the  "accident  "  had 
been  arranged,  and  who  else  could  have  written  the  letter 
but  Collingwood  ? 

Poor  little  Mrs.  Admaston  could  bear  her  torture  no 
longer.  With  a  loud  cry  she  proclaimed  her  innocence  to 
the  Court.  Even  her  husband's  heart  was  melted,  and  he 
started  to  help  her  from  the  box ;  but  the  restraining  hand 
of  his  counsel  held  him  back. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  the  following  day,  and  Peggy 
went  back  to  Admaston  House  to  rest  after  her  long 
ordeal. 

Mr.  Admaston  had  decided  to  withdraw  his  case  against 
her  if  only  the  writer  of  that  incriminating  letter  could  be 
found. 
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The  Story  of  the  Play — (continued) 


If  only  its  author  could  be  brought  to  light  and  the 
motive  proved,  Peggy  would  stand  beside  her  husband  as 
his  true  wife  once  more. 

Roderick  Collingwood  called,  and  begged  for  a  few 
moments  with  Peggy.  He  wanted  to  clear  himself — to 
assure  her  that  he  knew  nothing  about  that  dastardly 
letter. 

Lord  Ellerdine  also  called,  and  he  was  quite  excited  over 
.an  idea  he  had  got.  He  had  submitted  photos  of  the  letter 
to  an  expert,  who  said  it  was  written  by  someone  who 
was  left-handed.  Did  that  not  throw  any  light  upon  the 
matter? 

The  name  of  Lady  Atwill  crossed  his  mind.  A  sudden 
inspiration  led  him  to  the  writing-table  which  Lady  Atwill 
used. 

She  had  endeavoured  to  get  possession  of  the  blotting- 
pad  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  but  the  entry  of  Pauline, 
Peggy's  maid,  had  made  it  impossible  for  her  to  take  it 
without  rousing  suspicion. 

When  she  next  came  into  the 
room  Collingwood  watched  her. 
She  was  about  to  remove  a 
sheet  of  paper  from  the  pad 
when  he  stepped  forward. 

He  bade  her  give  him  a  small 
mirror  from  the  mantelshelf, 
and  then,  holding  it  to  the 
paper,  he  showed  her  the  im- 
pression of  the  words  she  had 
written  —  the  incriminating 
anonymous  letter. 

Lady  Atwill  fenced  and 
fought,  but  Collingwood  held 
her  to  her  guilt,  and,  rather 
than  he  should  carry  out  his 
threat  of  exposure,  she  sat 
down  and  wrote,  at  his  dicta- 
tion, word  for  word,  the  same 
letter  that  had  so  nearly 
brought  ruin  upon  her  friend, 
Peggy  Admaston. 

Lady  Atwill  had  assisted  Col- 
lingwood in  his  love  affairs 
with  Peggy,  and  excused  her 
conduct  by  suggesting  that  the 
whole  thing  was  only  a  joke. 

But  there  was  a  deeper  side 
to  the  nature  of  Lady  Atwill. 
She  wanted  Peggy  to  be  di- 
vorced by  her  husband ;  she 
longed  for  her  disgrace  and 
downfall. 

For  Lady  Atwill  loved  George  Admaston,  and  hoped 
that  he  would  marry  her  when  he  was  free. 

The  startling  news  of  the  discovery  was  soon  made 
known  to  Mr.  Admaston,  and  Peggy,  after  saying  good- 
bye to  her  admirer,  Roderick  Collingwood — who  assured 
her  that  her  wings  were  not  broken — took  refuge  in  her 
husband's  arms,  a  wiser  and  a  more  thoughtful  "  butter- 
fly "  than  before. 
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The  Acting 

We  have  been  accustomed  to  associate  Mr.  Lewis 
Waller  with  the  costume  play  for  so  long  that  his  per- 
formance as  Roderick  Collingwood  seems  to  stir  us  in  a 
different  way. 

Collingwood  was  certainly  not  a  hero.  No  hero  would 
play  a  trick  such  as  he  did  on  any  woman,  whether 
another  man's  wife  or  not.  He  must  have  foreseen  the 
consequences,  and  to  gain  his  own  selfish  ends  he  stooped 
to  trap  Peggy  Admaston  into  a  situation  from  which  she 
could  not  extricate  herself  without  compromising  herself.  . 

That  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  should  play  such  a  part  was 
little  else  than  daring.  Who  but  he  could  have  got  any 


true  manliness  into  the  character?  And  how  magnifi- 
cently Admaston  atoned  for  his  past  deeds  in  the  final 
scene  of  the  play  !  To  Mr.  Waller's  long  list  of  successes 
must  assuredly  be  added  Roderick  Collingwood. 

Miss  Madge  Titheradge  came  into  the  play  with  a 
reputation  already  made,  but  she  has  greatly  added  to 
this  as  Peggy  Admaston.  Peggy  is  not  an  easy  part  to 
play.  The  scene  in  the  Divorce  Court  must  be  a  great 
strain  upon  her.  The  sudden  outbursts  of  passion  and 
despair,  the  efforts  to  control  herself,  and  the  deep  re- 
morse she  felt  when,  slowly  and  surely,  the  Law  dragged 
her  secrets  from  her,  were  shown  in  all  their  varying 
aspects.  It  was  a  study  of  a  tortured  woman — not  an 
ordinary  woman  of  the  world,  but  a  delicate,  cultured  and 
refined  little  lady,  to  whom  life  had  come  in  all  its  gaiety 
and  most  pleasant  colouring.  That  was  Peggy  Admas- 
ton as  she  stood  in  the  witness-box  of  the  Divorce  Court 
while  porters  and  servants  and  paid  detectives  gave 

evidence  against  her — just  a 
little  butterfly  to  be  broken  on 
the  wheel  !  And  Miss  Madge 
Titheradge  never  missed  a 
point,  even  so  much  as  the 
raising  of  an  eyebrow.  She 
was  great ! 

Mr.  Guy  Standing  played 
George  Admaston.  Mr.  Stand- 
ing is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  compelling  actors  we  have 
(if  America  does  not  claim  him). 
There  was  a  quiet  force  and 
dignity  in  his  wonderful  voice, 
an  evenness  of  tone  that  defied 
contradiction  and  encased  the 
character  in  a  suit  of  mail.  The 
most  plausible  lies  fell  to  pieces 
before  that  impenetrable  front 
of  George  Admaston.  It  was 
the  truth  he  demanded,  and  the 
truth  he  got.  The  men  and 
women  who  lied  to  him  felt  that 
they  were  lying  and  that  he 
knew  it  all  the  time.  He  loved 
his  wife  in  his  own  hard  way, 
and  because  that  wife  did  not, 
or  would  not,  understand  him 
she  must  needs  face  justice 
alone.  He  knew  of  one  law  for 
a  wife — faithfulness,  and  if  it 
were  not  there  he  would  not 
beg  for  it.  He  would  have  no 
wife  without  it. 

Those  who  have  followed  Mr.  Guy  Standing's  career 
know  how  perfectly  fitted  he  was  for  the  part  of  George 
Admaston. 

Lord  Ellerdine  was  played  by  Mr.  Sam  Sothern.  This 
none  too  bright  peer  of  the  realm  was  made  a  very 
amusing  character  by  Mr.  Sothern 's  rendering. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  performances  in  the  play  was 
that  of  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel's  Sir  Robert  Fyffe.  Mr. 
McKinnel  might  have  been  bred  in  the  Divorce  Court,  so 
thoroughly  did  he  portray  the  relentless,  unflinching  counsel. 
Miss  Beryl  Faber  found  her  natural  ease  and  charming 
grace  of  movement  a  great  help  to  her  in  her  portrayal 
of  Lady  Atwill.  It  was  not  a  nice  character  to  play,  but 
Miss  Beryl  Faber  tackled  the  part  with  her  usual 
earnestness. 

The  maid  Pauline  was  entrusted  to  Miss  Marianne 
Caldwell,  who  seemed  to  get  a  very  true  note  into  the 
part.  Instead  of  Pauline  feeling  deeply  for  Peggy,  it 
seemed  as  though  Miss  Marianne  Caldwell  was  sorrow- 
Ing  for  Miss  Madge  Titheradge.  It  was  a  most  natural 
performance. 

The  other  parts  were  played  well,  and  the  play  was 
given  a  mounting  worthy  of  it. 
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Opening  of  Act  I. 


Just  after  midnight  in  Peggy's 

room  at  the  Hdtel  des 

Tuileries,  Paris 


(Photos  : 

Foulshatn 

£ 
Banfield) 


Pauline    (Miss  MARIANNE   CALDWELL)  : 
"Oh!     Madam,   you  are  such   an 
innocent.       Lady   Atwill    is    no 
friend  of  yours." 

Peggy  (Misi  MADGE  TITHERADGE):  "Non- 
sense, Pauline.  She  is  devoted 
to  me." 


Pauline  :  "  You  are  a  mischief,  and  make  some  men  mad.     Oh  !  the  things  they  say  about  you. 
But  it  is  only  play." 

Peggy  :  "  Sonetimes  I  think  it  is  foolish  play.     I  hope  it  won't  end  in  tears." 
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The  Secret  Meeting  that  caused  the  Trouble 
III 


Photo 


Peggy:    "  What  sort  of  woman  does  attract  you?  " 
Collingwood :    "Peggy,  you  are  a  tantalizing  little  fiend. 
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Hatching  the  Story  to  screen  Peggy 


f 


Lord  Ellerdine  (Mr.  SAM  SOTHERN)  :    "This  is  Peggy's  fix,  and  I  don't  like  the  look  of  it.1 
Lady  Atwill  (Miss  BERYL  FABER)  :    "It's  merely  a  frolic — nothing  serious." 


Photos] 


Foulsham   &*  Banfield 


Lady  Atwill:    "Peggy's  going  back." 
Coll i ngwood  :    "  Back  where  ?  " 
Lady  Atwill:    "To  London." 
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George  Admaston  arrives  at  the  Hotel 


Admaston  (Mr.  Guy  STANDING)  :  "I 
thought  you  were  going  on  to  Switzer- 
land. That  was  the  plan,  wasn't  it?" 

Lord  Ellerdine  :  "  Yes,  but — er — we 
all  got  on  the  wrong  train  !  ' ' 


Photos} 


\_Fvulsham  &*    Banfield 
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The    Fabric   of   Lies   goes   to   Pieces 


Peggy  Admaston 


Lady  Atwill 


Photos} 


Admaston:    "I  don't  believe  a  single  statement  I  have  hea/d  since  I  came  into  this  room" 
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[Foultham  &  Banfield 
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Act  III.   The   Divorce  Court 


Photo\ 


[Fouls/tarn  &>  Banfield 


Sir  Robert  Fyffe,  K.C.,  M.P.,  Mr.  Admaston's  leading  Counsel,  (MR.  NORMAN  McKINNEL) 

rises  to  cross-examine  Peggy 
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Act  IV.     Lady  Atwill  endeavours  to  get  possession 

of  the  blotting  pad 


Photo] 


Pauline  :  "Can  I  do  anything  for  madame? 
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Collingwood  confronts  Lady  Atwill  with  her  guilt 


Photo] 


[F  out  sham  &*  Kan  field 


Collini<u-ood :    "You  should  be  more  careful  where  you  blot  your  letters,  Alice!  " 
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Lady  Atwill's  treachery  is  revealed  to  George  Admaston 


Admaston  :   "  Alice,  why  (lid  you  do  it  ? ' 


Photos} 


•Collingwood  :   "  Good-bye,  then,  little  butterfly." 
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Roderick  Collingwood 


Photo] 


[Fouliham  &• 


Another  Portrait  of  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  in  the  part 
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Mrs.  Admaston  on  the  Rack.    A  th 


Photo} 


Sir  Robert  Fyffe  :  "Now,  Madam,  I 
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[ling  moment  in  the  Divorce  Court 


d  advise  you  to  answer  the  truth  ! " 


[Foulsham   &*   Bantlfta 
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The  End  of  the   Play 


Pkoio] 


[Foulsham   &•    Ban  fit  I  it 


Peggy  :  ' '  My  husband  !  ' ' 

Admaston  :  "  Peggy  !  " 

Peggy  :  George,  "  I  have  wanted  you  so." 
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MR  I  EWIS  ^n  a'r  °^  romance  surrounds  the  acting  of 
WALLER  Lewis  Waller  which  makes  him  the  ideal 
hero  in  a  costume  play.  This  fact  has  been 
apt  to  overshadow  the  fine  work  he  has  done  in  modern 
drama,  so  it  is  a  pleasure  to  find  him  scoring  a  notable 
success  in  the  character  he  is  now  playing  in  "  A  Butterfly 
on  the  Wheel."  Yet  if  I  were  asked  to  name  the  part 
which  stands  out  most  prominently  amongst  his  large 
repertoire,  Henry  V.  would  be  my  choice.  His  per- 
formance as  the  gallant  king  was  always  a  great  one, 
and  I  well  remember  him  at  the  Imperial  Theatre  in  1902. 
My  heart  throbbed  and  the  blood  bounded  through  my 
veins  at  the  ringing  cry,  "  Once  more  into  the  breach." 
Again,  in  its  revival  at  the  Lyric  in  1908,  war  was  the 
keynote  :  war  was  in  the  air,  and  Henry  V.  a  fighter. 
I  remember  asking  Mr.  Waller  how,  while  portraying 
the  soldier-king  with  all  his  old  fire,  his  acting  seemed  to 
possess  that  deeper  sympathy  which  enabled  him  to  lay 
bare  the  innermost  recesses  of  Henry's  soul.  "  Ah,"  he 
said,  "  Shakespeare  must  take  the  credit  of  that,  for  the 
longer  you  study  his  plays  the  more  fresh  beauties  you 
discover  in  his  characters,  so  one  is  always  touching  fresh 
depths.  A  wealthy  friend  once  advised  me  to  appear  in 
nothing  but  Shakespeare.  Had  I  taken  his  advice  '  The 
White  Man  '  and  '  A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel  '  would  never 
have  been  produced ;  but  I  asked  him  to  back  his  opinion 
with  ;£.'ro,ooo  a  year,  and  it  was  not  forthcoming."  Mr. 
Waller  is  a  keen  golfer,  an  enthusiastic  motorist, 
and  a  great  lover  of  animals.  Until  recently  his  favourite 
was  a  beauty  of  a  bulldog  called  Miss  Blobbs,  but  a  few 
months  ago  she  developed  a  deeply  religious  turn  of 
rr.ind,  threw  up  the  stage  for  the  church,  and  now  resides 
under  the  roof  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester. 


MISS  MADGE  Madge  Titheradge,  whose  magnificent 

TITHERADGE  act'nif  as  t^le  foolish  young  wife  has  aroused 
tremendous  interest  in  every  circle  of 
Society,  must  feel  proud  of  the  fact  that  it  will  probably 
do  more  towards  forcing  our  legislators  to  limit  the 
powers  of  counsel  in  cross-examination  than  any  amount 
of  speeches  in  Parliament.  So  much  for  the  power  of 
the  stage  and  Miss  Madge  Titheradge's  telling  imper- 
sonation. The  daughter  of  that  sterling  actor,  G.  S. 
Titheradge,  she  had,  when  a  girl,  the  reputation  of  being 
a  fine  dancer,  and  was  in  great  demand  for  fairy  pieces 
such  as  "The  Water  Babies,"  in  which  she  made  her 
first  appearance  at  the  Garrick  in  1902.  At  this  theatre, 
a  year  later,  she  played  Moonbeam  in  "  The  Cricket  on 
the  Hearth."  In  1906  she  joined  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  at 
the  Waldorf,  appearing  as  Nancy  in  "  The  Superior  Miss 
Pellender  "  and  Norah  in  "The  Second  in  Command." 
Then  followed  an  engagement  to  play  Lisa  in  the  revival 
of  "  Faust  "  at  His  Majesty's  in  1908,  and  the  close  of 
the  same  year  found  her  installed  as  Mr.  Waller's  leading 
lady — a  position  she  still  holds.  Some  time  ago,  after 
"  Bardelys  the  Magnificent  "  had  been  produced,  she 
confessed  she  was  not  violently  in  love  with  costume 
plays.  "  What  I  really  wish,"  she  said,  "  is  a  good  part 
in  a  piece  like  '  Lights  Out. '  However,  I  must  just 
possess  my  soul  in  patience."  Well,  Miss  Titheradge 
has  had  her  wish,  and  playgoers  are  enthusiastic  at  the 
good  use  she  has  made  of  her  opportunity.  A  realistic- 
ally sympathetic  actress,  her  future  is  indeed  a  golden 
one. 


It     is     an     extraordinary     thing     how     few 
STANDING     English    actors  who    migrate    to    America 

make  a  home  there.  They  may  stay  five, 
ten,  even  twenty  years,  piling  up  the  almighty  dollar,  but 
sooner  or  later  they  hear  the  green  fields  and  leafy  lanes 
of  old  England  a-calling,  and  find  the  call  irresistible. 
This  was  the  case  with  Mr.  Guy  Standing,  eldest  son  of 
Herbert  Standing,  who,  after  appearing  in  1889  at  the 
Criterion  in  Sir  Charles  Wyndham's  revival  of  "  Wild 
Oats,"  and  under  two  or  three  other  managements, 
including  Drury  Lane,  sailed  for  the  United  States.  His 
engagement  was  with  Mrs.  Bernard  Beere,  and  in  New 
York  he  played  Captain  Fairfield  in  "  Lena  Despard  " 
("  As  in  a  Looking  Glass  ")  during  her  production  of 
that  drama.  He  then  toured  his  own  company  in  a 
notable  repertoire,  embracing  pieces  like  "  The  Little 
Minister,"  "  Liberty  Hall,"  "  Mrs.  Dane's  Defence," 
etc.,  etc.  A  daring  yachtsman,  he  has  won  any  amount 
of  prizes  and  has  raced  in  several  regattas  on  the  Thames. 
He  is  also  an  ardent  motorist,  and  handles  his  car  like 
any  professional.  One  instructive  remark  he  made  to 
me  when  talking  of  the  stage  in  America.  '  The  young 
actor  over  there,"  he  said,  "  takes  more  live  interest  in 
his  work  than  our  youths  do  here.  On  a  long  railway 
journey  I  used  to  find  them  studying  their  pocket 
Shakespeare  and  the  works  of  other  well-known  dramatic 
authors.  Taking  their  profession  so  seriously,  is  it  sur- 
prising to  find  the  average  standard  of  intelligent  acting 
among  the  younger  school  in  the  States  rising  higher 
year  by  year?  I  would  like  to  see  the  same  state  of 
affairs  in  the  Old  Country."  Since  Mr.  Guy  Standing's 
return  he  has  given  us  some  brilliant  studies,  and  must 
be.  reckoned  with  in  making  up  a  list  of  our  future  actor- 
managers. 


MR.  The  Counsel  for  the  Prosecution,  as  played 

by  Mr.  Norman  McKinnel  in  this  piece,  is  a 
virile  and  lifelike  tour  de  force,  the  whole 
conception  of  the  character  being  a  magnificent  bit  of 
acting.  Mr.  McKinnel  never  intended  becoming  an  actor, 
for  his  father,  like  most  Scottish  fathers,  meant  him  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps  and  qualify  as  an  engineer.  There 
being  no  school  of  dramatic  art  in  the  early  'nineties,  he 
had  to  gain  his  experience  with  companies  like  Mr.  Band- 
man  Palmer's,  in  Shakespeare,  and  Mr.  Edward  Comp- 
ton's,  in  old  English  comedy.  During  this  time  he 
played  many  parts  more  or  less  successfully.  Speaking 
to  me  of  his  early  struggles,  he  remarked :  "  My 
apprenticeship  lasted  far  beyond  the  usual  five  years,  for 
it  was  not  until  1906,  twelve  years  after  my  start,  that  I 
got  a  real  chance.  It  was  at  the  Savoy  in  '  The 
Shulamite,'  when  I  was  cast  for  Simeon  Krillett.  This 
stern  old  character  strongly  appealed  to  me,  as  it  would 
to  any  Scotsman  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his 
country.  When  studying  the  part  I  found  a  wonderful 
similarity  between  the  narrow-minded,  intensely  religious 
Dutchman,  striving  to  be  just  according  to  his  lights, 
and  an  ancient  Highland  elder.  No,  it  was  not  my 
favourite  part;  that  privilege  belongs  to  John  Anthony, 
•n  '  Strife.'  Yes,  I  think  our  drama  in  this  country 
is  steadily  making  progress,  on  the  move,  as  it  were 
— but  there  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  see 
remedied,  viz.,  the  scanty  notice  taken  of  the  producer, 
who  does  not  get  nearly  enough  credit  for  his  work.  If 
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The  Authors  and  the  Players  (continued) 


;\  piece  achieves  a  tremendous  success,  who  is  it  you  see 
called  before  the  curtain  ?  The  principal  members  of  the 
company,  and  the  author — never  the  man  who  has  spent 
weeks  in  shaping  a  perfect  ensemble  out  of  the  play  and 
acting  material  at  his  command.  Just  as  when  a  horse 
wins  a  classic  race  like  the  Derby,  it  is  the  owner  and 
jockey  who  share  the  plaudits  of  the  crowd,  and  only 
those  in  the  know  congratulate  the  trainer,  who  has  toiled 
night  and  day  to  turn  out  the  winner  in  perfect  condition. " 
So  finished  our  chat,  and  I  carried  away  the  impression 
of  a  strong,  typical  Scot,  who,  having  applied  all  the 
force  of  a  peculiar  brain-power  to  a  study  of  the  drama 
in  every  detail,  is  fast  becoming  an  important  factor  in  the 
theatrical  world. 


THE    AUTHORS 

Mr.  EDWD.  G.  Athlete,  playwright,  politician  and  barrister, 
HEMMERDE,  Mr  Hemmerde  has  won  his  spurs  at  all 
four.  Yet  the  ordinary  observer  would 
place  him  in  the  order  mentioned,  for  he  is  a  splendidly- 
built  specimen  of  an  English  gentleman.  The  keener 
student  of  humanity,  however,  would  note  the  broad 
expanse  of  forehead,  the  thoughtful  glance,  the  powerful 
jaw  denoting  grim  determination  and  size  him  up  as  any 
of  the  other  professions,  for  politics  at  ^400  a  year  must 
now  be  included.  Born  in  1871,  he  was  educated  at 
Winchester,  where  he  not  only  proved  himself  an  able 
scholar,  but  secured  his  place  in  the  XI.  From  there  he 
went  to  University  College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  a 
ist  Class  Mods,  and  devoted  his  spare  time  to  the  river. 
He  became  a  brilliant  oarsman  and  won  the  Diamond 
Sculls  in  1890.  A  fine  platform  speaker,  he  has  repre- 
sented East  Denbigh  as  a  Liberal,  but  is  now  "  resting." 
As  a  dramatist  his  collaboration  with  Mr.  Neilson  has 
been  particularly  successful,  and  their  latest  play,  "  The 
Crucible,"  has  aroused  intense  interest  amongst  all  think- 
ing men  and  women.  A  good  many  critics  have  kicked ; 
they  did  the  same  over  "A  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel." 
How  sore  their  toes  must  feel ! 


Mr.  FYancis  Neilson  was  born  1867,  .'n  Birken- 

NEILSO'N        head'        Educated    at    Liverpool     Institute, 

and  privately  under  Dr.  Finlayson,  he  spent 

eleven  years  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico, 

and  when  he  was  nineteen  he  wrote  verse  and  short  stories 

for    American    newspapers.        He   was    a    dramatic    and 

music  critic   at  twenty-two,    and   wrote  for  the   Theatre 

Magazine.       He   assisted   Dion    Boucicault   the   elder   at 

Madison  Square  Garden  School  of  Acting;  read,  re-wrote, 

adapted,  and  produced  plays  at  twenty-three ;  wrote  the 

librettos   of   "  Prince   Ananias  "    and    "  La  Vivandiere  " 

to  Victor  Herbert's  music.      Mr.  Neilson  was  a  journalist 

and  novelist  at  twenty-five.      He  became  associated  with 

Charles    Frohman's    productions    in    1891  ;    returned    to 

England     in     1897    with    William     Gillette     in    "  Secret 

Service";   went   to   Bayreuth   with   Anton    Seidl ;    wrote 

"  Manabozo "  for    Seidl;    settled    in    London    the    same 

year,  and  produced  "  Rip  Van  Winkle  "  at  Her  Majesty's 

Theatre  for  Hedmondt.   For  Edwardes  and  Frohman,  at 

the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre,   he  produced  many  plays. 

He  met  Mr.    Hemmerde  in   1899,  and  in  the  same  year 

produced   "  Sherlock   Holmes  "   at  the  Duke  of  York's. 

The  next  year  he  went  to  the  Royal   Opera,   where  he 

directed  the  alterations  to  the  stage,   and  re-staged  the 

Wagner  operas.     While  at  the  Opera  he  produced  "  La 

Tosca,"    "  Der   Wald,"    "Much   Ado   About   Nothing," 

etc.,  etc.,   and  published  "Madame  Bohemia"  in   1901. 

Since  Mr.  Neilson  took  up  politics  actively  in  1902  he  has 

fought  four  contests,  and  has  been  elected  twice  for  the 

Hyde   division    of    Cheshire.        He    and    Mr.    Hemmerde 

began  to  work  on  "  The  Butterfly  on  the  Wheel  "  during 

the  general  election  of  1910. 
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Notes  and  Impressions 

Royalty  and  That  King  George  and  Queen  Mary  are 
the  Drama  showing  their  appreciation  of  and  interest  in 
the  Drama  in  a  marked  degree  must  be  a 
source  of  gratification  to  every  member  of  the  profession. 
The  Drama  owed  much  to  the  gracious  patronage  of  the 
late  King  Edward,  and  signs  by  which  one  may  prophesy 
the  continuance  of  Royal  patronage  are  not  lacking.  King 
George  is  fond  of  the  theatre,  and  that  fondness  is  shared 
by  his  Consort,  and,  generally  speaking,  all  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Family.  Tact  and  thoughtfulness  accom- 
pany the  play-going  of  the  King  and  Queen.  Each  sec- 
cion  of  the  Drama  is  receiving,  or  will  receive,  its  share 
of  their  patronage.  The  Royal  visit  to  Daly's  at  the  first 
performance  of  "  The  Count  of  Luxembourg  "  was 
doubtless  inspired  by  Their  Majesties'  wish  not  to  ignore 
the  musical  side  of  the  profession,  while,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  terrible  fire  at  the  Empire,  Edinburgh,  the  music- 
hall  side  would  have  been  included.  As  it  is,  Their 
Majesties  have  announced  their  intention  of  "command- 
ing "  a  performance  at  one  of  the  leading  music-halls 
later  on  in  the  year. 


The  ^  the  great   "  W.S. "  were  alive  at  the 

Epidemic  of  moment  and  were  drawing  his  royalties 
Shakespeare  on  the  revivals  of  his  numerous  plays 
he  would  be  worth  cultivating.  We 
believe  Somerset  Maugham — and  we  do  hope  Mr. 
Maugham  will  forgive  our  mentioning  his  name 
under  such  circumstances — created  a  record  by  having 
four  plays  running  at  the  same  time.  But  what  is  that 
when  compared  with  the  London  Shakespearean  Fes- 
tival, the  Stratford-on-Avon  Festival,  and  the  revivals  of 
these  famous  works  at  other  theatres?  One  is  beginning 
to  think  that  Shakespeare  does  not  spell  ruin  to  his 
producers.  Here  we  have  "  Henry  VIII.,"  after  drawing 
crowds  for  months,  put  on  again  at  His  Majesty's  for 
another  run.  Miss  Neilson-Terry  caught  the  habit  and 
broke  loose  as  Rosalind.  She  is  also  to  try  her  luck  as 
Juliet  in  the  autumn — and  a  very  sweet  Juliet  she  vill 
make  too,  unless  we  are  much  mistaken  !  We've  seen 
Oscar  Asche  and  Lily  Brayton,  F.  R.  Benson  and  com- 
pany, with  Otho  Stuart  in  the  cast,  and  many  others. 
And  we  haven't  seen  all  of  them  yet ! 
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THE  month  of  May — the  merry  month  of  May,  be  it 
noted — saw  the  production  of  Louis  N.  Parker's 
one-act  play,  "Jemmy,"  at  the  Criterion.  The  author 
selected  a  somewhat  familiar  theme,  and  treated  it  some- 
what familiarly.  It  told  the  story  of  a  young'  girl  who 
had  left  the  country  cottage  of  her  parents  for  a  gay  life 
in  London.  The  lover  appeared  on  the  scene  when  she 
returned  to  her  home,  and  when  he  offered  to  marry  her 
she  accepted  him.  I  think  Mr.  Parker  might  have 
devoted  his  efforts  to  a  more  original  story.  If  he  was 
trying  to  justify  the  young 
lady's  explanations  he  did  not 
succeed  in  his  endeavours. 
And  besides,  the  weather  was 
really  much  too  warm  to  bother 
about  such  problems. 


Each   production   grows   more   and   more   on   the   lines  of 
genuine  comic  opera,   which  is  a   healthy   sign. 


ONE  of  the  most  interesting 
and  daring  productions  of 
the  month  was  that  of  Mr. 
Laurence  Irving  at  the  Duke  of 
York's.  "  Margaret  Catch- 
pole  "  made  one  sit  back  and 
think.  Was  Mr.  Irving  pulling 
our  legs?  Was  he  in  earnest? 
Was  it  a  genuine  melodrama 
meant  to  be  taken  seriously? 
There  was  no  doubt  that  it  was 
meant  to  be.  The  play  ran  a 
few  nights,  and  then  went  the 
way  of  thousands  of  its  pre- 
decessors. I'm  not  going  to 
give  it  a  final  kick.  Frankly, 
1  liked  it.  I've  not  been  so 
stirred  at  the  theatre  for  years. 
The  whole  thing  was  so 
thorough.  Where  Mr.  Irving 
made  a  mistake  was  in  putting 
it  on  at  the  Duke  of  York's. 
The  Aldwych  was  available, 
surely;  and  "popular  prices"  Photo\ 
would  have  done  a  lot  for  Mr.  Martin  Harvey 

"Margaret      Catchpole. "        A 

West-end     audience     likes    the    delicate     rapier,    not   the 
bludgeon. 


TO  comic  opera  one  can  listen,  and  enjoy  it.  To  the 
musical  play  one  can  listen,  but  I,  for  one,  cannot 
enjoy  it.  You  will  tell  me  that  thousands  of  people  like 
the  musical  play.  That  is  so;  but  so  many  of  them  are 
of  the  boy  and  girl  type  that  numbers  don't  count.  The 
musical  play  does  nothing  for  drama  ;  comic  opera  does. 
Therefore,  Mr.  George  Edwardes,  please  do  more  frr 

drama  by  giving  us  comic 
opera.  Try  and  educate  the 
boy  and  girl  up  to  comic  opera. 
You  can  do  it  if  you  keep 
on  as  you  are  now.  '  The 
Count  of  Luxembourg  "  is  not 
ideal.  There's  a  long  way  to 
go  yet.  But  put  it  beside  some 
of  the  trash  called  musical 
comedy  you've  seen  during  the 
past  few  years  and  you 
wouldn't  recognise  it  ! 


Q: 


OF  musical  plays,  ''The  Count  of  Luxembourg" 
was  the  only  new  production  during  the  month  in 
the  West  End.  Mr.  George  Edwardes  must  have  read 
so  much  about  the  new  play  at  Daly's  that  his  ears  must 
tingle.  The  King  and  Queen  went  to  the  theatre  on  the 
first  night — a  very  gracious  act  on  their  Majesties'  parts, 
one  that  may  be  construed  into  a  Royal  desire  not  to 
leave  comic  opera  outside  their  patronage.  An  unmistak- 
able compliment  to  Mr.  Edwardes  was  this  visit 
of  the  King  and  Queen.  The  papers  were  full  of  it ;  so 
much  so,  indeed,  that  the  poor  little  play  hardly  got  as 
much  of  a  look  in  as  the  plot  does  in  the  play.  There 
is  some  hope  for  this  kind  of  thing  yet,  I  suppose. 


UITE  a  number  of  revivals 
have  been  put  on  in  May. 
"  Arms  and  the  Man  "  was 
selected  for  the  Criterion  by 
Mr.  F.  C.  Whitney.  Oh  !  Mr. 
Whitney,  why  did  you  do  it? 
Bernard  Shaw  in  May  and 
June  !  Then  there  was  "  The 
Only  Way  "  at  the  Lyceum, 
which  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  pro- 
duced on  the  24111.  This  really 
wonderful  actor  knew  his 
public,  and  he  knows  "  The 
Only  Wray,"  too.  They  ate  it 
greedily.  I  can  only  say  kind 
words — kind  words  that  never 
die — about  the  acting ;  but  will 
[Ellis  &waiirj,  the  play  never  die?  Playgoers 
in  "The  Only  Way"  saw  two  versions  of  "  As  You 

Like    It  "    during     the     month, 

Miss  Neilson-Terry  at  the  New  and  Mr.  Oscar  Ashe  with 
Miss  Lily  Brayton  at  His  Majesty's.  Of  course  several 
Shakespearean  revivals  have  been  given  during  the 
Festival  at  His  Majesty's.  I  won't  say  anything  about 
the  command  performance  of  "  Money,"  because  I  can 
say  nothing  that  hasn't  been  said  already. 


THERE  has  been  quite  a  crop  of  matinee  perform- 
ances, and  well-known  actors  and  actresses  have 
been  called  upon  to  give  their  services  freely  during  the 
month  on  behalf  of  charity.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  harm 
to  the  various  funds,  hospitals,  and  societies  who  benefit 
by  such  performances,  but  I  often  wonder  whether  all 
these  matinees  are  run  in  genuine  sympathy  with  the 
advertised  cause,  or  whether  that  cause  is  used  merely 
as  a  means  for  practically  unknown  people  to  advertise 
themselves.  Dear  me,  what  a  shocking  suggestion  ! 
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HEIGH-HO  !     At  last,  and  not  a  moment  too  soon, 
one   hears   the   warning  to  get   ready   for   ringing; 
down  the  curtain.      For  eight  solid  months  have 
the   amateurs   been   hard    and   continually    at  work   pro- 
ducing every  sort  and  variety  of  play  for  the  delectation 
of  their  friends,  the  benefit  of  charities,  the  keenest  plea- 
sure to  themselves,  and  often,  alas  !  to  the  despair  of  the 
critic.     But  the  close  time  is  mercifully  in  sight;  for  the 
last    few    weeks    grease-paint    has    been    glistening    sus- 
piciously under  the  summer  heat,  and  for  n  short  space — 
in  the  intervals,   of  course,   of 
pageant-making    and    pastoral- 
playing — the    amateur    histrion 
will  be  left  with  nought  but  the 
contemplation  of  past  triumphs, 
the     pleasant     anticipation     of 
future  ones,  and — to  keep  him- 
self   in    practice — the     reading 
aloud      of      favourable      Press 
notices  to  his  unwilling  friends. 
Bless    'em,    though,    they    are 
entitled  to  a  little  self-satisfac- 
tion,   for    one    and    all    turn    a 
delightful  hobby  into  something 
that   is    suspiciously    like    hard 
work. 


that  "  The  Cheerful  Knave  "  will  be  played  quite  a  lot  by 
amateurs  next  season,  and,  with  a  good  strong  curtain- 
raiser  to  leaven  it,  will  form  a  very  enjoyable  evening's 
entertainment.  Of  the  operatic  societies,  the  Apollo  have 
been  busy  with  "  Dear  Little  Denmark,"  the  Stage  with 
"  My  Mimosa  Maid,"  and  the  London  with  "  The 
Gondoliers." 


If    no    name    were    put 
graph     it    is    safe     to    say 


First  place  among  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  month  of  May 
must  be  given  to  "  The  Breed 
of  the  Treshams,"  by  the  Mar- 
tin Harvey  Club.  This  some- 
what crude  melodrama  was 
played  with  that  dash  and 
atmosphere  that  one  expects 
nowadays  from  the  club,  and  it 
was  particularly  notable  for 
some  very  exceptional  acting 
from  Mr.  Frank  Robson  as 
Reresby  the  Rat  and  from  Miss 
Winifred  Kemp  as  Batty.  Both 

were  as  fine  impersonations  as  one  could  wish  for,  and 
while  the  one  maintained,  and  indeed  improved,  on  the 
already  big  reputation  he  possesses,  Miss  Kemp  may  be 
particularly  congratulated  on  the  very  considerable  advance 
her  performance  shows  she  has  made.  It  is  a  coincidence 
that  in  the  last  two  shows  she  has  played  boy's  parts, 
and  another  curious  similarity  is  that  in  "  The  Breed," 
as  in  "  La  Tosca,"  the  club's  previous  production,  much 
of  the  dramatic  effect  is  obtained  with  a  gruesome  torture 
scene.  The  Martin  Harveyites  evidently  love  the  horrors. 
Another  representation  which  deserves  special  distinction 
was  the  Crystal  Palace  Athena;um  production  for  the  first 
time  by  amateurs  of  Keble  Howard's  comparatively 
unknown — because  little  acted — play,  :'  The  Cheerful 
Knave."  This  society  hides  its  light  under  a  bushel  and 
a  restriction  as  to  evening  dress,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
oldest  amateur  societies  in  London  and  its  work  is 
invariably  of  a  very  high  standard.  I  venture  to  predict 


MRS.    BRUCE    SMITH 
a  well-known  i  amateur  actress 


under  this  month's  photo- 
that  ninety  per  cent,  of 
the  followers  of  the  amateur 
drama  would  recognise  it,  for 
there  are  very  few  first-class 
London  clubs  for  which  she  has 
not  played,  and  no  stage  where 
she  is  not  a  prime  favourite. 
As  a  member,  at  one  time  or 
another,  of  the  Anomalies,  the 
Bancroft,  Strolling  Players, 
Comedy,  Baltic,  Masqueraders, 
Forbes  Robertson,  Crystal 
Palace  Athenaeum  and  the  Mar- 
tin Harvey  clubs,  she  has  played 
an  infinite  variety  of  parts,  from 
Shakespeare  to  Bernard  Shaw. 
Her's  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
amateur  performance  of  Can- 
dida, and  when  she  tells  you 
that  her  three  favourite  parts 
are  Miladi  in  "  The  Mus- 
keteers," Mrs.  Dot  and  La 
Tosca,  you  realise  that  she  is 
nothing  if  not  versatile.  Per- 
sonally, I  should  regard  her 
Lady  Huntworth  as  almost  the 
best  thing  she  has  done,  but 
that's  just  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  I  have  certainly  never  seen 
her  in  anything  in  which  she 
was  not  satisfying.  Endowed 
by  Nature  with  a  beautiful  face 

and  a  delightful  voice,  she  has,  in  addition,  a  gracious 
and  charming  personality,  which  is  as  fascinating  on  as  it 
is  off  the  stage.  There  is  many  a  club  which  may  count 
itself  fortunate  that  Mrs.  Bruce  Smith  has  always 
resisted  her  frequent  opportunities  to  join  "  the  "  profes- 
sion and  has  remained  steadfastly  one  of  the  brightest 
ornaments  of  the  amateur  stage. 


Just  a  word  to  all  who  take  an  interest  in  amateur 
theatricals.  Don't  give  up  taking  the  weekly  Playgoer 
because  the  season  is  at  an  end  !  Every  issue  will  con- 
tain something  to  interest  you  ;  something  which  may  be 
helpful.  I  hope  to  give  a  short  account  of  most  of  the 
leading  clubs ;  to  review  the  past  season's  work  and  to 
see  what  may  be  gained  from  its  experiences ;  to  deal 
with  some  of  its  aims  and  ideals,  and — whisper  it  gently 
— the  faults  of  amateur  actors.  The  Playgoer  means  to 
be  the  paper  for  amateurs,  and  don't  forget  that  ! 
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Simple  Toilet 
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Just    pure   water  and   '  Erasmic 

4d.  per  Tablet.     1  Hd.  per  Box. 


You  are  particularly  jnvited 

to  visit  the  '  Erasmic '  Kiosk 

at  the   Festival   of   Empire, 

Crystal   Palace. 


Photo] 
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WHAT  THIS  COMPANY  DOES 

Undertakes  all  transactions  connected  with  stocks,  shares,  and 
securities  in  every  market,  including  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks 
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PETER  ROBINSON'S,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W 


Model  538. 

For  average  figures,  low  bust,  deep  below 
waist.     Price  8/11 


Adjusto  Model. 

For  full  figures.     The  ideal  figure-reducing 
Corset.  In  two  qualities  2 1  /9  &  15/11 


AUTHENTIC  CORSETS 
FOR  1911 

No  former  season's  models  of  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets  have  ever 
done  so  much  to  enhance  the  high  reputa- 
tion these  celebrated  Corsets  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  half-a-century  as  have 
the  superb  new  Coronation  models,  many  of 
which  are  designed  exclusively  for  us. 
A  full  range  is  now  being  shown  at  our 
Corset  Showrooms,  and  every  lady  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing  the  superb  model 
969,  which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
great  Fashion  Reception  at  Claridge  s 
Hotel,  recently  opened  by  Lady  Massie 
Blomfield,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
the  fashionable  assembly.  This  model  can 
be  obtained  only  from  us. 

Ladies  are  invited  to  write  for  a  selection  of 
these  new  models  on  approbation,  for  without 
actually  trying  on  a  pair  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  advantages  in 
cut  and  fit  conferred  by 

ROYAL    WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING  CORSETS 


THE  CORRECT  CORSET  BASE 

It  is  a  common  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  ladies 
that  to  attain  the  slimness  essential  for  the  present 
style  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  figure. 
Such  an  idea  is  quite  wrong.  The  appearance 
of  slimness  conferred  by  the  Royal  Worcester 
Kidfitting  Corsets  is  somewhat  deceptive,  and  is 
attained  solely  by  perfection  in  fitting,  with  a 
due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  beauty 
save  in  proportion.  These  corsets  are  designed 
on  an  elaborate  system  of  graduation,  so  that  all 
figures  may  be  fitted  to  perfection.  Their  superb 
shapes  are  certified  correct  for  the  prevailing 
mode,  and  cannot  b:  had  in  any  other  make, 
even  at  four  times  the  price. 

Unless  Ladies  take  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  Corset  this  season,  they  will  experience  keen 
disappointment  in  the  exquisite  Coronation  Mode, 
for  without  the  correct  corset  base  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  this  historic  mode  in  the  full  depth 
of  its  beauty  and  charm.  It  is  useless  paying 
heavy  fees  to  dress  artists  if  you  do  not  provide 
them  with  the  perfect  corset  foundation  to  work 
upon.  The  difficulty  is  that  ladies  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  corset  to  select,  but  in  purchasing 
corsets  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets,  all  worries  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Corsets  are  banished,  and 
ladies  are  assured  that  perfect  corset  base  without 
which  the  realisation  of  the  charming  new  mode 
is  impossible. 
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Model  840. 

A  charming  new  Model.     Very  low  bust, 
long  over  hips.     Price  2S/- 
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Model  565. 

For  average  figures.     Low  bust, 
deep  below  waist.      Price  1O/6 
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THE  DUCHESS  OF  NORFOLK  has  been  doing  a 
lot  of  entertaining  this  season  at  Norfolk  House, 
and  is  well  maintaining  the  hospitable  traditions  of 
past  days.  Of  recent  years  there  has  not  been  a  great 
deal  going  on  at  this  fine  old  mansion,  owing  chiefly  to 
mourning  in  the  family  ;  but  it  is  the  present  Duchess's 
intention  to  take  part  in  the  social  round  every  season. 
When  the  Duke's  first  wife  gave  her  first  ball  in  the  July 
of  1880,  Norfolk  House 
had  not  been  opened  to 
a  great  party  for  forty 
years.  There  is  a  noble 
suite  of  rooms,  with  fine 
ceilings  and  glorious  pic- 
tures. The  mansion  was 
redecorated  from  top  to 
bottom  four  or  five  years 
ago,  when  a  tremendous 
amount  of  gilding  was 
done,  with  the  result 
that  the  previously 
rather  dingy-looking, 
though  grand  apart- 
ments, which  seemed  as 
if  nobody  had  lived  in 
them  since  the  Duchess's 
death  in  1887,  are  now 
among  the  finest  in 
London. 


tirely  spent  on  improving  the  property,  and  few  estates 
in  the  south  of  England  had  so  much  done  for  them  in  the 
way  of  general  improvements  as  Strathfieldsaye.  The 
house  was  built  in  Queen  Anne's  time,  but  it  is  not 
generally  known  that  the  original  intention  was  to  pull  it 
down  and  build  a  new  mansion  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the 
victor  of  Waterloo.  A  site  was  selected  in  the  park, 
and  a  model  of  the  projected  mansion  constructed,  but  the 

scheme  fell  through. 


June  i8th  is  the  anni- 
versary of  Waterloo, 
and  on  that  day  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  will 
wait  upon  the  King  to 
perform  the  service  of 
"petty  sergeantry  " 
whereby  he  holds  his  Photo] 
estate  at  Strathfield- 
saye. The  condition  of 
tenure  is  the  annual  pre- 
sentation to  the  Sove- 
reign of  a  miniature  tricolour,  bearing  the  golden 
eagle — emblematic  of  Napoleon — on  the  top  of  the  staff. 
Near  the  eagle  at  the  top  corner  of  the  flag  is  the  date 
1911.  The  tricolour  is  trimmed  with  gold  fringe,  and 
in  the  centre  of  the  white  is  the  Imperial  eagle  again. 
The  Duke  of  Marlborough  holds  Blenheim  by  a  similar 
tenure — the  presentation  on  the  anniversary  of  the 
Battle  of  Blenheim  of  a  miniature  French  standard, 
bearing  three  fleurs  de  lys  on  a  field  argent.  This  is  duly 
placed  over  the  bust  in  the  Guardroom  at  Windsor  of  the 
great  Duke  of  Marlborough,  the  tricolour  finding  a  place 
over  Chantry's  bust  of  the  hero  of  Waterloo,  which  is 
also  in  the  Guardroom. 


Lallie  Charles 


Lady  Glare  Annesley 


Strathfieldsaye  is  very 
simply  furnished,  and 
contains  a  few  pic- 
tures and  statues,  being 
merely  a  very  large 
country  house  in  a 
pleasant  park.  The 
quaint  mansion  stands 
empty  and  deserted  to- 
day, for  it  is  a  most  ex- 
pensive place  to  keep 
up.  The  owner  is  not 
wealthy  for  his  rank, 
and  the  old  house  needs 
extensive  alterations  to 
bring  it  into  a  condition 
suitable  to  the  more 
luxurious  requirements 
of  modern  days.  Under 
these  circumstances  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Wellington  make  their 
country  home  at 
Ewhurst  Park,  a  much 
smaller  place,  near 
Basingstoke.  But  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  Strath- 
fieldsaye will  some  day 
once  more  renew  the 
traditions  of  hospitality 
which  cling  about  its 
walls. 


The  Duchess  of  Wellington  who  is  to  be — -Lady  Douro 
— prefers  country  to  town,  and  she  will  be  very'  wealthy. 
She  is  devoted  to  sport,  and  particularly  fond  of  salmon 
fishing  at  Glen  Tanar,  the  beautiful  place  on  the  Dee  of 
her  father,  Mr.  George  Coats,  whose  wife  gave  one  of 
her  splendid  concerts  on  May  3oth  in  Hill  Street,  at  which 
the  guests  of  honour  were  Princess  Henry  of  Battenberg 
and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Mecklenberg-Strelitz.  Lady 
Douro  was  also  at  her  mother's  concert.  She  is  very 
fond  of  music,  besides  being  clever  and  well-read,  and  a 
charmingly  unaffected  girl. 


Strathfieldsaye  is  on  the  borders  of  Hampshire  and 
Berks,  and  three  miles  from  the  Roman  city  of  Silchester. 
The  estate  was  a  wretched  investment  of  public  money, 
and  the  Iron  Duke  used  to  say  that  it  would  have  ruined 
any  man  but  himself.  For  years  the  rent  roll  was  en- 


The  Chilian  Ministry  is  now  located  at  the  spacious 
mansion  in  Grosvenor  Square  which  Sir  Ernest  Cassel 
handed  over  to  his  daughter,  the  late  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ashley, 
when  he  left  to-  occupy  his  palatial  Brook  House  at  the 
corner  of  Rrook  Street  and  Park  Lane.  The  house  is  a 
large  corner  one  with  a  fine  suite  of  reception-rooms,  and 
King  Edward  was  a  frequent  guest  there  when  Sir  Ernest 
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^occupied  it.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilfrid  Ashley  had  a  pretty 
house  in  Bruton  Street,  which  the  latter  made  very 
•charming  and  distinctive,  and  was  rather  reluctant  to 
.leave,  though  the  Grosvenor  Square  residence  was  more 
suited  to  her  requirements.  The  Bruton  Street  house  has 
been  lately  let,  but  it  will  probably  be  occupied  again  by 
Mr.  Ashley,  to  whom  it  must  have  many  memories,  for 
a  great  part  of  his  short  married  life  of  ten  years  was 
spent  there. 


is,  besides,  a  kind  and  generous  friend.  Her  husband, 
who  died  a  few  months  ago,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Prince 
Hatzfeldt-Wildenburg-Schoenstein,  head  of  one  of  the 
ancient  mediatised  houses  of  Germany,  which  bears  the 
title  of  Serene  Highness. 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamilton  are  going  to  India 
with  a  party  of  friends  for  the  great  Delhi  Durbar.  They 
are  not  much  in  town  as  a  rule,  but  this  season  they 
have  been  going  about  a  good  deal,  and  last  month  the 
Duchess  had  a  big  ball  in  Grosvenor  Square.  The 
Duke  succeeded  in  1895 
a  distant  cousin,  who 
left  all  he  could  to  his 
daughter,  now  the  Mar- 
chioness of  Graham, 
only  the  entailed  estates 
going  with  the  title. 
Until  quite  lately  the 
Duke  has  been  a  poor 
man  for  his  rank,  for  his 
property  had  en- 
cumbrances ;  but  these 
have  been  discharged, 
and  he  has  now  a  large 
income. 


_ _ 
' 


Draycott,  which  belongs  to  Lord  Cowley,  came,  by  the 

way,  to  his  grandparents  quite  unexpectedly.     The  fifth 

Lord    Mornington,    head    of    a    branch    of    the    Duke    of 

Wellington's  family,  used  to  dine  occasionally  with  them 

in  Paris,   where  Lord  Cowley  was   British  Ambassador, 

and  often  lent  their  daughter,  Lady  Feodorowna,  whose 

husband,  Sir  Francis  Bertie,  is  now  Ambassador  to  France, 

a   horse   for   the   Bois   de   Boulogne;   but  they   expected 

nothing  from   him,    therefore   the  legacy   of  a  charming 

place  in  a  park  with  fine  old  oaks,  and  fitted  with 

everything    that    could    be    desired    in    a    first-class 

country  mansion,  was  a  most  agreeable  surprise. 


A  sudden  death,  which  caused  a  great  void,  has 
been  Lord  Edward  Spencer-Churchill's.  It  was 
hardly  known  he  was  ill  when  the  announcement 
of  his  death  was  made.  The  late  gentleman  was 
a  well-known  resident  at  Windsor,  where  he 


owned      Oueensmead,      a 


Dungavel  House, 
among  the  Lanarkshire 
Hills,  once  a  modest 
shooting  box,  but  now 
a  fine  mansion,  will,  it 
is  expected  remain  the 
principal  ducal  resid- 
ence. The  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Hamilton 
both  enjoy  their  some- 
what rare  visits  to 
Hamilton  Palace,  one 
of  the  biggest  places  in 
Scotland ;  but  to  main- 
tain it  in  an  adequate 
state  as  a  countrj  seat 
would  cost  an  enor- 
mous sum  y  e  a  rl  y  ; 
moreover  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  not  attrac- 
tive, collieries  being  plentiful.  The  Duke  was  at  one  time 
in  the  Navy,  but  retired  owing  to  an  injury  received 
whilst  diving  under  the  keel  of  a  ship.  He  is  a  great-great- 
grandson  of  the  fourth  Duke,  the  nobleman  of  Queen 
Anne's  reign  who  figures  in  Esmond,  and  slew  "  my  Lord 
Mohun  "  in  Hyde  Park,  being  afterwards,  according  to 
Thackeray, stabbed  by  Mohun's  second,  Colonel  Macartney. 


picturesque  red-brick 
house  in  beautiful 
gardens,  and  he  had  a 
pleasant  town  mansion 
at  the  corner  of  Davies 
and  Grosvenor  Streets 
built  after  his  own 
designs.  Lord  Edward 
Spencer-Churchill  was 
decidedly  clever,  with  a 
taste  for  electricity, 
photography,  and  ec- 
clesiastical matters.  He 
married  a  daughter  of 
Lady  Northwick  by  her 
first  husband,  and  their 
son,  Mr.  G.  Spencer- 
Churchill,  will  one  day 
inherit  his  grand- 
mother's  great 
wealth. 


Photo} 


[Lallie  Charles 


A  new  portrait  of  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 


Princess  Hatzfeldt  is  giving  up  Draycott,  which  she  and 
her  late  husband  took  on  lease  several  years  ago,  her 
intention  being  to  have  a  smaller  country  place.  The 
Princess  has  thought  of  renting  a  town  house,  but  this 
season  she  is  making  a  hotel  her  headquarters.  A  very 
handsome  woman,  of  medium  height,  and  rather  dark 
than  fair,  with  good  figure  and  fine  eyes,  Princess 
Hatzfeldt  was  Miss  Clara  Huntingdon,  daughter  of  an 
American  railway  magnate,  who  left  her  an  enormous 
fortune.  Since  her  marriage  she  has  lived  almost  entirely 
in  England,  and  has  innumerable  friends  and  acquaint- 
ances, all  of  whom  are  highly  appreciative  of  her  amia- 
bility and  charm.  Princess  Hatzfeldt  has  all  the  gaiety 
and  sparkle  so  characteristic  of  her  countrywomen,  and 


Among  the  aides-de- 
camp Lord  Denman 
is  taking  to  Aus- 
tralia, when  he 
goes  as  Governor- 
General,  is  Captain  Sir  Walter  Barttelot,  of  the 
Coldstreams.  This  young  bachelor  is  the  third  holder 
of  a  title  just  thirty-six  years  old,  but  his  family  is  of 
undoubted  Norman  origin.  There  were  Barttelots  in 
1 100  at  Stopham,  in  Sussex,  where  they  are  seated 
to-day,  and  justly  they  are  proud  of  this  fact ;  the  present 
baronet's  father  having  in  his  will  specially  enjoined  upon 
his  son  the  duty  of  "  maintaining  the  estate  of  the 
family  with  due  care  and  vigilance,  and  of  leaving  the 
estate  in  perpetuity  to  his  heirs  male."  This  baronet, 
Captain  Sir  Walter  Barttelot,  fell  at  Relief's  Nek  in 
the  Boer  War,  and  his  only  brother,  Major  Edmund 
Barttelot,  was  murdered  by  Arabs  in  1888,  when  serving 
under  Stanley  in  the  Emin  Pasha  relief  expedition. 


Sir  John  Forrest,  a  former  Premier  of  Western  Aus- 
tralia, is  a  likely  recipient  of  'further  honours  during  his 
visit  to  this  country,  but  if  he  should  be  given  a  hereditary 
title  it  would  be  merely  for  life,  as  he  has  no  children, 
unless,  which,  however,  is  not  likely,  there  were  a  special 
remainder  to  a  brother's  male  issue.  Sir  John  and  Lady 
Forrest  arrived  early  in  May  for  the  Coronation,  bring- 
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ing  two  of  their  numerous  nieces,  the  Misses  Muriel  and 
Wilhelmina  North,  who,  with  Lady  Forrest,  were  pre- 
sented at  Court  the  week  before  last. 


Sir  John  Forrest  has  done  much  to  further  the  cause 
of  Empire,  and  had  no  little  to  do  with  the  present 
prosperity  of  Western  Australia,  and  the  conferring  of 
a  high  honour  would  be  no  more  than  his  great  services 
merit.  Not  only  is  he  one  of  the  wealthiest  members  of 
the  Commonwealth,  but  he  is  also  perhaps  the  most 
prominent  man  in  the  political  and  social  life  of  Western 
Australia.  Sir  John,  who  will  be  sixty-four  in  August, 
married  Miss  Margaret  Hamersley,  a  member  of  the  old 
Buckinghamshire  county  family  of  Pyrton  Manor,  where, 
in  the  church  close  by,  John  Hampden  was  buried.  After 
being  wounded  at  Chalgrove  the  Patriot  tried  to  make 
his  way  to  Pyrton  Manor,  but,  being  stopped,  died  at 
Thame. 


ago.  She  expressed  a  hope  that  he  was  going  to  vote 
on  the  right  side,  whereupon  he  asked  which  that  might 
be.  "  The  Liberal,"  of  course,  was  the  reply,  on  which 
the  old  man  turned  back  the  lapel  of  his  coat  and,  show- 
ing a  Primrose  badge,  said,  "  Twenty  years  ago,  my 
lady,  you  told  me  to  vote  Conservative,  and  I  am  going 
to  again ;  I  can't  always  be  changing  sides,  like  some 
people. ' '  Only  eleven  years  ago  Lord  Ashby  St. 
Ledgers,  as  Mr.  Ivor  Guest,  entered  Parliament  as 
Unionist  Member  for  Plymouth,  and  a  year  or  two  later 
he  was  the  Liberal  Member  for  Cardiff. 


This  year  Wimborne  House  has  not  been  the  scene  of 


Another  invalid,  Lord  Ribblesdale,  is  now  getting 
about  again,  though  he  still  walks  with  difficulty.  He 
met,  whilst  staying  at  Badminton  for  hunting  with  the 
Duke  of  Beaufort's  hounds,  with  a  fall  which  resulted  in, 
as  was  thought  at  the  time,  a  simple  fracture,  but  he  has 
been  laid  up  for  about  four  months  and  experienced  much 
suffering.  Lord  Ribblesdale,  who  is  passing  the  sum- 
mer at  Wimbledon,  is  a  popular  personage,  and  the 


Strathfieldsaye 


many  political  gatherings,  nor  is  the  fine  mansion 
being  lent  to  the  Government  for  the  reception  of 
distinguished  guests  for  the  Coronation,  as  was  imagined 
would  be  done.  Only  recently  Lord  and  Lady  Ashby 
St.  Ledgers  returned  from  a  long  visit  to  India, 
and  soon  after  their  arrival  home  the  former  had  to 
undergo  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  from  which  he  is 
just  recovering.  Lady  Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  who  is  still 
youthful  and  very  pretty,  with  trie  delicate  features  and 
lovely  colouring  which  made  her  mother,  Lady  Ebury,  a 
reigning  beauty  a  generation  ago,  presides  with  charm- 
ing' grace  in  the  Liberal  interest  amid  the  sumptuous 
surroundings  of  Wimborne  House,  which  her  mother-in- 
law,  Lady  Wimborne,  made  a  great  Conservative  centre 
for  her  brother,  Lord  Randolph  Churchill. 


sympathy  of  everybody  went  out  to  him  on  the  painfully 
sudden  death  of  his  wife  whilst  he  himself  was  ill.  King 
Edward  greatly  liked  Lord  Ribblesdale,  whom  he  nick- 
named "  The  Ancestor,"  because  he  looked,  His  Majesty 
said,  like  an  old  family  portrait,  but  he  was,  in  spite  of 
a  wonderful  aloofness  in  his  manner  and  handsome  face, 
a  Liberal  Whip.  His  son  and  heir,  too,  developed  rabid 
Socialistic  tendencies  whilst  at  Oxford,  but  he  has  now 
seen  the  error  of  his  wavs. 


Lady  Wimborne  is  now  as  ardent  a  supporter  of  Radi- 
cal principles  as  she  has  been  of  those  of  Lord 
Salisbury,  and  her  change  of  camps  brought  her  a 
rebuke  from  an  old  farmer  she  was  canvassing  not  long 


Mrs.  Assheton  Harbord,  who  won  Lord  Llangattock's 
Cup  at  the  Aero  Club's  balloon  contest  last  month  at 
Hurlingham,  is  an  enthusiastic  balloonist,  and  the 
heroine  of  some  daring  aeronautic  feats.  She  does  not 
know  the  meaning  of  fear,  and  is  quite  the  most  daring 
of  all  lady  balloonists.  Mrs.  Assheton  Harbord's  devo- 
tion to  aeronautics  has  been  so  great  that  two  or  three 
years  ago  she  was  specially  honoured  by  being  invited  to 
a  dinner  given  by  the  Aero  Club  as  a  mark  of  the  mem- 
bers' appreciation  of  her  efforts  to  further  the  new  sport 
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of  ballooning.  The  daughter  of  an  Army  surgeon  who 
did  good  service  in  India  and  attained  the  highest  grade 
in  his  profession,  Mrs.  Assheton  Harbord  was  Mrs. 
Arthur  Blackwood,  widow  of  an  Australian,  when  in  1905 
she  married  Lord  Suffield's  younger  son. 

Sir  William  and  Lady  Noreen  Bass,  who  have  been 
very  little  in  Society  lately,  will  be  away  for  most  of  the 
summer,  as  they  are  going  for  a  trip  abroad  and  will  not 
be  back  until  about  September.  Recently  Lady  Noreen 
underwent  an  operation  for  appendicitis,  and  since  she 
has  been  convalescing  at  Kingsmead,  her  sister,  Lady 
Rowena  Paterson's,  place  at  Windsor.  Sir  William 
Bass,  too,  has  been  in  the  doctor's  hands,  having  had 
to  undergo  a  slight  operation  to  one  of  his  legs. 


but  also  wit,  grace  and  charm.  She  is  intellectual,  and 
though  she  entertains  a  good  deal,  has  more  absorbing 
interests  than  Society.  The  Duchess  reads  much,  writes 
well,  and  speaks  admirably  on  the  platform. 


But  for  the  modesty  of  his  grandfather,  Mr.  M.  T. 
Bass,  Sir  William  Bass  would  be  a  peer.  This  Mr.  Bass 
was  Member  for  Derby  for  thirty-five  years,  and  more 
than  once  refused  a  peerage.  This  distinction  was 
eventually  conferred  on  his  elder  son,  the  late  Lord 
Burton,  but  had  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass  himself  accepted  the 
proffered  honour  it  would  to-day  have  been  held  by  his 
grandson,  instead  of  by  his  granddaughter,  Baroness 
Burton.  Mr.  M.  T.  Bass  was  the  spirit  of  hospitality. 
Every  day  he  had  a  dinner  prepared  for  friends  at  his 
house  in  Eaton  Square,  and  in  the  afternoon  he  would 
tell  the  friends  he  particularly  liked  in  the  Commons  that 
he  expected  them  to  dinner.  They  could  turn  up  in 
evening  dress  or  otherwise,  as  they  liked. 


An  interesting  engagement  is  Miss  Margaret  Glyn's 
to  Commander  Herbert  Meade,  of  the  Navy,  third  son  of 
the  late  Lord  Clanwilliam — a  gallant  admiral  of  the  old 
school  who  affected  the  very  tight  short  jacket  which 
fifty  years  ago  was  the  sign  of  the  true  British  sailor — 
and  brother  of  the  present  peer.  The  bride-elect  is  the 
elder  of  the  two  pretty  and  charming  daughters  of  the 
Bishop  of  Peterborough  and  Lady  Mary  Glyn.  The 
latter,  like  all  the  daughters  of  the  ducal  house  of  Argyll, 
is  clever  as  well  as  most  agreeable,  and  her  girls  seem 
to  have  inherited  a  fair  share  of  her  many  fine  qualities, 
and  also  the  amiability  of  their  engaging  father,  whose 
pleasant  manners,  keen  blue  eyes,  well-set-up  figure,  and 
exceptional  conversational  powers  make  him  a  most 
attractive  and  popular  personality.  Miss  Glyn,  who  goes 
into  Society  a  good  deal,  is  to  be  married  next  month. 


Other  engagements  are  those  of  the  Misses  Grace  and 
Gladys  Mostyn,  the  two  elder  of  Lord  Vaux  of  Harrow- 
den's  three  daughters,  to  Mr.  W.  G.  Gilbey  and  Mr.  G. 
Bellasis-Charlton  respectively.  Mr.  Bellasis-Charlton  is 
one  of  the  old  Northumbrian  family  of  Hesllyside,  where, 
in  mosstrooping  days,  the  Charlton  spur  used  to  be 
uncovered  at  table  in  the  great  hall  when  the  larder  was 
empty,  as  a  hint  that  it  was  time  to  ride  forth  and 
replenish  it;  whilst  Mr.  Gilbey  is  the  son  of  Mr.  Gilbey, 
of  The  Lea,  Denham,  Bucks.  The  Misses  Mostyn  are 
coheiresses  to  their  father's  barony,  which,  like  Lord 
Clinton's,  is  one  that  goes  in  the  female  line.  Another 
interesting  engagement  is  Mr.  Geoffrey  Parsons',  Lord 
Partington's  brother,  to  Miss  Margaret  Gladstone,  eldest 
daughter  of  Mr.  E.  J.  Gladstone,  of  Bowden  Park, 
Chippenham,  who,  unlike  his  kinsman,  the  late  distin- 
guished statesman,  is  a  Conservative. 


The  Duchess  of  Marlborough  has  been  very  busy 
socially  this  season,  and  Sunderland  House,  the  big  stone 
building  in  Curzon  Street,  just  opposite  Crewe  House, 
which  makes  Lord  Crewe's  plain  Georgian  mansion  look 
rather  dowdy,  has  been  the  scene  of  a  round  of  entertain- 
ments, including  many  dinner  parties  for  dances  after- 
wards. The  young  Duchess  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing figures  in  Society,  for  not  only  has  she  great  wealth, 


Her  Grace  of  Marlborough  has  many  philanthropic 
ambitions,  which  she  never  ceases  to  encourage,  and 
often  Sunderland  House  is  used  for  an  entertainment  on 
behalf  of  some  charity  or  for  a  sale  of  work  in  connection 
with  some  organisation  in  which  the  Duchess  is  interested. 
Recently  she  has  taken  much  interest  in  the  prison  ques- 
tion and  prisoners,  and  she  further  looks  keenly  into  the 
aims  and  requirements  of  her  own  sex.  Few  people, 
indeed,  who  do  not  know  the  Duchess  of  Marlborough 
intimately  have  any  idea  of  the  charitable  work  in  which 
she  is  engaged.  In  the  East  Ham  district  some  years 
ago,  when  so  many  were  out  of  employment,  her  practical 
and  ready  sympathy  proved  a  godsend  to  many  families  on 
the  verge  of  starvation. 


Lady  Clare  Annesley  is  the  elder  daughter  of  Priscilla 
Lady  Annesley,  and  one  of  the  many  charming  girls  who 
made  their  formal  debut  at  Court  last  month.  She  and 
her  younger  sister,  Lady  Constance,  have  inherited  the 
good  looks  of  their  mother,  who  is  always  regarded  as  a 
type  of  Irish  beauty,  and  she  is  perhaps  the  handsomest 
of  the  peeresses,  possessing  the  fine,  full  colouring  and 
splendid  eyes  characteristic  of  her  race.  Lady  Clare 
Annesley  has  a  really  beautiful  voice,  which  her  mother 
has  had  carefully  trained  abroad.  She  is  clever  and  has 
been  highly  educated.  Lady  Clare  is  eighteen  on  the  last 
dav  of  this  month. 


It  is  pleasant  to  hear  the  name  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton 
being  again  mentioned.  The  late  Sir  Richard,  of  yachting 
fame,  died  some  twenty  years  ago,  and  his  son  is  now  a 
subaltern  in  the  ist  Life  Guards,  and  was  the  winner  of 
the  second  prize  for  chargers  at  the  Horse  Show.  Sir 
Richard  Sutton  has  the  distinction  of  being  born  a 
baronet — two  months  after  his  father's  death.  He  will 
be  extremely  wealthy,  being  an  important  ground  land- 
lord in  the  West  End.  The  income  from  his  London 
property,  which  comprises  part  of  Sackville  Street  and 
Clarges  Street,  is  already  very  large,  but  as  leases  are 
rapidly  falling  in  it  must  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  be 
greatly  augmented. 


An  interesting  personality  present  at  the  great  ceremony 
in  Westminster  Abbey  on  June  22nd  will  be  General  Sir 
George  Higginson,  a  veteran  of  eighty-five.  Not  only  is 
this  fine  old  soldier  one  of  the  most  distinguished  in  the 
Service,  but  when  a  child  he  was  patted  on  the  head  by 
George  IV.,  an  incident  he  remembers  well,  and  he  is  the 
original  of  the  mounted  officer  in  "The  Roll  Call,"  the 
famous  picture  by  Lady  Butler.  After  being  at  Eton,  while 
still  in  his  teens,  Sir  George  joined  the  Grenadiers  and 
served  through  the  whole  of  the  Crimean  campaign.  He 
commanded  the  Brigade  of  Guards  in  the  'eighties,  and 
was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Tower  for  five  years. 


Notwithstanding  his  age,  Sir  George  Higginson  is 
never  happier  than  when  taking  part  in  military  or  semi- 
military  gatherings.  A  splendid  character,  he  has  all  the 
manly  straightforwardness  of  the  fine  soldier  and  the 
chivalry  of. the  most  refined  gentleness,  and  is  most  popu- 
lar with  a  wide  circle  of  friends.  Sir  George  Higginson 
married  a  daughter  of  the  first  Lord  Castletown  and  he 
and  his  wife  celebrated  their  golden  wedding  three  years 
ago.  He  enters  upon  his  eighty-sixth  year  the  day  before 
Coronation  day,  but  is  yet  hale  and  hearty  and  might  be 
no  more  than  seventy  judging  by  his  activity  and  general 
alertness. 


Art  assists  Nature 

AMONGST  the   most  pleasing-  items   at  the   Coli- 
seum during  the  past  few  weeks  has  been  that  of 
the   Parisian   actress,    Lina   Muratti,   whose  turn, 
"'  Les  Metamorphoses,"  has  been  enthusiastically  received 
by  both  Press  and  public. 

The  novelty  of  the  turn  accounted  for  this  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  was  added  to  by  the  attractive 
personality  of  the  performer. 

Possessed  of  a  perfect  form,  which  is  seen  through  the 
transparent  gauze  in  which  the  artiste  makes  her  final 
appearance,  Mdlle  Muratti  arouses  both  admiration  and 
•envy. 

Without  a  trace  of  vulgarity,   she  appears  before  the 


MDLLE  LINA  MURATTI 

audience  in  a  costume  light  and  airy  as  the  spring  season 
of  which  it  is  typical,  and  the  perfect  form  disclosed  must 
have  aroused  many  a  pang  in  the  breasts  of  her  less 
fortunate  sisters. 

The  performance  has  been  unanimously  described  as 
artistic,  and  it  is  here  that  Art  can  be  said  to  assist 
Nature,  since  Mdlle  Muratti  has  been  generous  enough  to 
say  that  the  secret  of  her  present  figure  is  due  to  her 
corsetiere,  and  it  is  therefore  interesting  to  note  that  she 
is  thereby  referring  to  the  London  Corset  Co.,  of  28  New 
Bond  Street. 

That  Mdlle  Muratti  is  not  the  only  French  artiste  who 
recognises  the  merit  of  these  wonderful  models  is  proved 
by  the  fact  of  the  series  of  portraits  and  testimonials  of 
famous  Parisian  actresses  now  being  published  by  the 
London  Corset  Co.,  and  these  testimonials  must  carry 
considerable  weight. 

These  eulogies  are  not,  however,  confined  to  French 
artistes,  since,  if  our  memory  serves  us  rightly,  the  Lon- 
don Corset  Co.  was  one  of  the  first  amojigst  corseti&res 
to  publish  testimonials  from  leading  English  actresses. 

The  illustration  on  our  back  page  is  one  of  the  latest 
and  most  successful  models. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  type  out  of  hundreds,  the 
prices  ranging  from  los.  nd.  to  £6  6s.,  including  sus- 
penders. 

J.  S. 


The  following  statement 
appeared  in 

"TRUTH" 

and  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  of 
purity  of  food  supplies 

"  Undoubtedly  if  all  articles  of  food  were  as  care- 
fully manufactured  and  as  exactly  what  they  represented 
themselves  to  be  as  those  which  I  have  passed  under 
review,  the  world  would  be  much  healthier,  wealthier, 
and  wiser.  The  day  may  come  when  all  foods  are  pre- 
pared under  conditions  as  hygienically  perfect  as  those 
which  are  so  scrupulously  maintained  in  the  St.  Ivel 
factories  and  warehouses.  That  day  is  not  yet.  Still, 
year  by  year  Science  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
handmaid  of  diet,  telling  us  what  food  we  should  eat, 
and  telling  the  manufacturer  how  that  food  should  be 
prepared.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  every  manufacturer 
who  listens  to  the  bidding  of  Science,  and  does  his  best 
to  fulfil  her  mandates. 

"  Fortunately  the  manufacturer  who  does  so  usually 
meets  with  the  reward  he  seeks.  Excellence  of  produce 
is  the  usual  result  of  obedience  to  the  scientific  behest, 
and  excellence  of  produce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Ivel  preparations,  creates  demand.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
sooner  or  later  all  manufacturers  of  articles  of  food  will 
need  to  learn  for  themselves,  and  if  they  neglect  it  and 
find  themselves  distanced  in  the  race  for  popular  appre- 
ciation by  those  wiser  than  themselves,  they  will  only 
have  themselves  to  blame.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  scientific  methods  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  St.  Ivel  preparations  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  of  public  estimation  is  blowing. 
The  public  wants  its  food  pure,  and  it  wants  its  food 
good,  and  when  it  realises  that  any  particular  food  is 
both  pure  and  good  it  will  insist  upon  having  it." 


Ivelcon,  St.  Ivel  Potted  Meats, 
St.  Ivel  Pies 

Visitors  to  the  Festival  of  Empire  should  visit  the  St.  Ivel 

Kiosk  (opposite  the  Main  Bandstand},  where  St.  Ivel  Cheese 

and  Ivelcon  can  be  tasted  free  of  charge. 
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NO  ENTRY  FEE 

THE    COMPETITION 

We  have  taken  twelve  small  pieces  haphazard  from  the  Advertisement  pages  in  this  numher.  These  Puzzle 
pieces  are  illustrated  on  this  page,  and  all  our  readers  require  to  do  is  to  discover  from  which  advertisements  the  pieces 
have  been  taken  and  write  the  name  of  the  Advertiser  on  the  line  provided  under  each  piece  for  that  purpose. 
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THE   CONDITIONS 

1.  There   will  be  no   Entry   Fee. 

2.  Each    set     of     solutions    must    be     accompanied    by     a     receipted     account     showing     that     the     competitor      has     purchased   goods    from     one    of    the 
advertisers    in    this    issue  between    15th    June    and    5th    July — the     commencing    and    closing    dates    of    this     competition.        The    article    or    articles 
purchased    may    he    of  any    value,    and    they    do    not    require   to    be  the   specific   goods  advertised,    but   they  must   be  purchased    within  the   specified 
period  from   an   advertiser   in    this   issue. 

3.  Solutions   must   be    filled   in  on    the   lines   provided    under   the    Puzzle    pieces     for     the    purpose.       Only   one    solution    may    be     written   on    any    one 
line.     Competitors     desirous  of     sending    in     alternative     solutions    may    do    so,    hut   a    printed   page    must     be    used    for    each    set,  and    a     receipted 
account  from   an  Advertiser  must  accompany  each  set. 

4.  The  Competitor's  name  and  address  must  be  filled  in  in  the   space  provided  for  that  purpose. 

5.  The  decision  of  the  Advertisement   Manager  must  be  accepted  as  final,    and     in    the    event    of    a    tie    the    prizes    will    he    awarded    to    those    whose 

solutions  are   first  opened. 

6.  Solutions  must  he  posted  by  the   closing  date  of   the  Competition  to 

PUZZLE-ADS, 

c/o   "The   Playgoer  &  Society   Illustrated," 

12  Regent  Street,   London,  S.W. 

THE    PRIZES 

The  THREE  successful  Competitors  will  each  receive  FREE  Tickets  fcr 
TWO  Orchestral  Stalls  at  any  Theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
be  designated  by  the  winner  (but  not  to  exceed  in  value  £1  Is.). 

Results     will     be    published     in     our    next    number,     dated     15th     July.        The     Competition    will     be     continued    each 

month   until    further    notice. 


By    MRS.    HUMPHRY 

("Madge") 


COATS  FOR  HOT  WEATHER. 

ONE  of  the  problems  of  the  hour  is  to  find  a  coat 
light    enough    to    suit    the    hot    weather.          The 
dainty   little   holland   or   tussore   jackets   trimmed 
with  lace  or  embroidery  of  a  few  seasons  since  are  now 
as   unattainable   as   though   they   had   never   existed.     If 
one    asks    for    them    in    a    fashionable    shop    the    young 
lady    in   black    satin   looks   almost    disgusted.      "  Oh  !    I 
have  not  seen  one  of  those 
for  many  years."    Asked  if 
she   could    have    one    made 
for  a  customer,  she  replies, 
with   a   shade   of   contempt 
in  her   voice  :    "If  Madam 
wishes    to    look    very    old- 
fashioned    she    could    have 
something  of  the  kind,  but 
here  we  have  every  variety 
of  smart  coats  suitable  for 
the      season."        None     of 
these     look     in     the     least 
cool.    There  are  long  black 
satins    which    show    marks 
of  crush  directly  the  wearer 
sits  down.    There  are  black 
silks   as   well.         But   both 
these  materials  have  a  fatal 
gift  of   attracting  the  sun- 
shine, especially  when  they 
are  black.        Long  tussore 
coats  are  offered  to  the  now 
almost     despairing    cus- 
tomer,  but  the  great  fault 
of  these  is  that  they  show 
marks    almost    immediately 
after  having  been  sat  upon. 
Rucks   and   creases   of   the 
kind   are  fatal   to   neatness 
of   appearance,    to   say 
thing  of  smartness. 


as  in  the  case  of  the  now  forgotten  "  tempestuous  petti- 
coat." A  very  useful  out-door  garment  is  the  short 
black  silk  coat,  collarless,  long-sleeved,  semi-fitting  at 
the  back.  It  can  be  put  on  in  a  moment  for  morning 
shopping  or  a  visit  to  picture  gallery  or  concert  in  the 
afternoon.  Some  of  us  still  cling  to  the  blouse  and  skirt 
order  of  raiment,  and  one  of  these  little  coats  has  the 
advantage  of  concealing  any  discrepancy  between  blouse 

and  skirt  at  the  back  of  the- 
waist.  The  all-in-one  gown, 
is  at  least  free  from  this 
disadvantage,  and  is,  of 
course,  in  the  very  van  of 
the  fashion. 


no- 


I.     New  Millinery  Designs 


However,  there  is  Balm 
in  Gilead.  The  coats  made 
of  black  marquisette, 
chiffon,  ninon,  or  lace  are 

cool,  and  can  be  manipulated  with  ease  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way  when  the  wearer  is  sitting  down.  Many  of 
these  are  very  handsomely  trimmed  with  embroidery  or 
cord  braiding.  They  are  slipped  on  in  a  moment  and 
as  easily  doffed.  Though  they  do  not  fit  tightly,  they 
have  not  the  unpleasing  effect  of  making  the  figure  look 
thick.  Some  are  trimmed  with  fringe,  others  are  merely 
stitched  round  the  hem  and  have  half  sleeves  of  the 
kimono  order.  Some  of  the  ultra  smart  of  these  are 
gathered  into  a  tight  band  of  embroidery  above  the  hem. 
It  prevents  their  being  caught  by  the  wind  and  fluttering, 


SMART  FROCKS. 

On  the  whole,  dress  is. 
extremely  pretty  and  be- 
coming so  long  as  ex- 
travagance is  avoided.  The 
hobble,  in  its  way,  has 
brought  us  good.  It  has 
led  us  to  restrict  the  ampli- 
tude of  our  skirts,  to  avoid; 
all  unnecessary  width  and 
weight.  Naturally  enough, 
it  suits  better  the  slim  and 
youthful  than  the  mature 
and  expansive.  In  evening 
dress  the  charm  of  the 
straight  lines  is  particularly 
noticeable.  Some  of  our 
great  ladies  have  adopted' 
the  harem  for  evening 
wear.  Lady  Crewe  looked 
charming  at  a  recent  ball 
in  emerald  green,  with  grey 
chaussures.  Perhaps  it  is 
those  who  possess  small' 
and  prettily-shaped  feet  who- 
are  inclined  towards  the 
harem,  but  all  evening 
dresses  are  now  worn  short 
except  by  the  very 
matronly.  The  gowns  worn 

at  Court  were  almost  all  short,  though,  naturally,  no- 
extremes  in  any  way  were  adopted  for  such  functions.  It 
is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  Queen  Mary  has  promul- 
gated any  special  edicts  regarding  the  dress  to  be  worn 
by  her  Ladies-in-Waiting  at  Buckingham  Palace.  The 
rules  existing  now  are  exactly  the  same  as  those  that 
prevailed  during  the  days  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Queen- 
Alexandra.  It  is  unfair  to  attribute  to  her  present 
Majesty  anything  that  savours  of  autocracy  or  narrow- 
mindedness.  Queen  Mary  has  simply  adhered  to  the 
established  rule,  and  though  she  does  not  care  to  dress- 
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In  the  Boudoir  (continued) 


in  the  very  height  of  fashion  herself,  she  is  entirely  broad- 
minded  with  respect  to  the  garments  worn  by  others. 
That  the  Lord  Chamberlain  has  orders  to  exclude  from 
the  Palace  any  visitor  wearing  the  hobble  skirt  or  the 
harem  garment  is  merely  a  continuance  of  old  custom. 


that 

us 

out 

our 

to 


SUMMER 
GOWNS. 

The  glori- 
ous weather 
favoured 
through- 
May  led 
modistes 
originate 
some  very 
charming 
gowns  for 
outdoor  sum- 
m  e  r  wear. 
Some  of  what 
we  used  to 
call  "  wash- 
ing gowns  " 
are  trans- 
formed  in  a 
wonderful 
manner  this 
season.  For 
instance,  cot- 
ton voiles  by 
the  thousand 
are  trimmed 
with  a  multi- 
tude of  beads 
and  lined  with 
silk.  In  what 
condition  such 
a  garment  as 
this  would 
emerge  from 
the  hands  of 
the  ordinary 
washerwoman 
one  shudders 
to  think,  but 
then  the 
cleaner's  art 
has  improved 
mar  vellously 
during  the 
last  decade  or 
so.  One  of 
these  cotton 


III.     Cloth  Gown 


voiles  is  in  a 
very  pale  sul- 
phur colour, 

and  is  embroidered  with  beads  in  crocus  colourings, 
mauve,  deep  purple,  lavender  and  pale  gold.  The  design 
is  light  and  straggling,  and  forms  a  deep  band  round  the 
edge  of  the  tunic,  the  skirt  beneath  being  plain.  These 
charming  little  frocks  are  to  be  had  in  white  and  all 
colours.  An  especially  pretty  one  is  in  the  tone  called 
"  Paris,"  a  deep  cream  colour,  worked  with  beads  in 
N'attier  blue  and  dull  lizard  green.  Similar  trimming 
surrounds  the  top  of  the  bodice,  which  follows  the  line  of 
a  decollet^,  but  is  filled  up  to  the  neck  with  embroidered 
net  over  silk  the  colour  of  the  gown.  The  sleeves  have 
a  little  deep  trimming  and  fall  almost  to  the  elbow, 
supplementing  long  sleeves  matching  the  yoke. 


summer  outdoor  wear,  whether  plain  and  embroidered 
with  beads  and  silks,  or  printed  in  colour.  The  loveliest 
possible  flower  designs  in  natural  tints  appear  on  some 
of  the  gowns  made  of  this  material.  It  has  no  longer  the 
wiry  quality  to  which  modistes  objected  on  its  first  ap- 
pearance, but  is  as  supple  and  as  soft  as  voile  itself. 
Silk  voile,  fine  silk  cashmere,  foulard,  and  Japanese  silk 
are  other  favourite  materials.  English  silks  enjoy  a 
popularity  of  their  own.  At  one  of  last  week's  weddings 
a  charming  costume  was  seen  in  striped  black  and  grey 
English  silk,  made  with  a  curious  and  effective  simplicity. 
It  looked  as  though  it  had  been  merely  draped  upon  the 
wearer,  lightly  caught  in  round  the  short  waist,  and  then 
allowed  to  fall  in  natural  folds  to  the  feet,  where  it  was 
caught  in  again  with  a  band  of  black  satin.  Black  satin 
outlined  the  encolure  and  sleeves,  and  a  very  narrow  black 
satin  band 
hid  where 
the  fulness 
was  sewn  into 
gathers  at  the 
waist.  It 
would  have 
been  a  good 
advertisement 
for  English 
silks  if  only 
a  label  an-u 
nouncing  its 
nation  ality 
had  been 
attached  to  it. 


FASHIONABLE  FABRICS. 

White   marquisette   is   the   material   of  the   season   for 


IN  THE  PARK. 
I  t  recalls 
those  days 
before  the 
horrid  South 
African  War 
to  sit  in  the 
Park  on  these 
lovely  June 
mornings  and 
see  the  ani- 
mated crowd 
pass  blithely 
up  and  down. 
It  is  notice- 
able that  the 
riders  in  the 
Row  have 
dropped  that 
negligent 
fashion  they 
affected  in  the 
early  days  of 
the  late  King's 
reign.  Men's 
attire  is  more 
point  -  device, 
and  women 
and  girls,  in- 
stead of  the 
fl  o  p  p  i  n  g, 
loose  riding 
jacket,  which 
must  have 

hidden  many  a  charming  figure,  are  now  wearing  tight- 
fitting,  long-waisted  jackets,  with  skirts  that  reach  to 
the  knees — a  wonderful  change  for  the  better.  Are  we 
getting  back  to  the  old  days  when  the  Amazons  in  the 
Park  maue  as  careful  a  toilet  as  they  would  have  done 
for  any  garden  party  or  "at  home"?  One  wonders  if 


\ 
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In  the  Boudoir  (continued] 


things  are  leading  round  this  way.  Certainly  the  ineff- 
able neatness  that  was  once  characteristic  of  a  woman 
rider's  costume  has  come  into  its  own  again  for  the 
present  season.  Not  only  the  tight  jacket,  but  the  white 
collar  and  tie  have  reappeared,  and  the  hat  is  now  seen 
in  less  variety  of  type  than  for  some  seasons  past. 

The  sunshade  inclines  to  violence  of  tint.  At  the  last 
meet  of  the  Coaching  Club  two  ladies  in  a  motor  landau 
carried,  one  a  crimson  sunshade,  the  other  a  purple. 
Immediately  behind  them  was  another  lady  carrying  a 
purple  sunshade  striped  with  crimson.  These  Coronation 
colours,  when  used  with  such  a  lack  of  reticence,  are 
disastrous — nay  devastating — to  the  eye  that  is  trained  to 

an  artistic  sense. 
Wherever  one  turned 
in  the  Park  that  day 
there  was  some  mons- 
trous tint  of  royal 
blue  or  the  wrong 
crimson.  The  real 
royal  crimson  is  a 
lovely  colour,  exactly 
the  shade  of  an  almost 
ripe  Orleans  plum  ; 


but  there  are  thousands 
of  patriotic  subjects  of 
His  Majesty  who  have 
no  colour  sense  what- 
ever. Crimson  to  them 
is  crimson,  no  matter 
what  subtle  difference 
of  tints  there  may  be 
grouped  together  under 
that  name.  What  will 
become  of  all  these 
emblems  of  love  of 
country  when  the 

I.     Co.ffureDes.gn.  Coronation     is     over? 

I  asked  a  smart  modiste  one  day  what  became  of  the 
fashionable  clothes  that  failed  to  sell  in  London.  "  Oh, 
the  Colonies  !  "  she  said  in  an  easy  way.  Poor 
Colonies  ! 


SOME  SMART  GOWNS. 

One  of  the  smartest  gowns  made  for  the  Horse  Show  is 
in  black  and  white  striped  silk  muslin  over  rose-coloured 
satin.  The  over-dress  reaches  below  the  knees  and  is 
gathered  into  a  band  of  black  lace  insertion  lined  with 
rose  colour.  This  is  repeated  round  the  top  of  the 
bodice  and  again  round  the  short  sleeves.  The  under- 
dress  of  rose  satin  is  veiled  with  Chantilly  where  it  ap- 
pears above  the  bodice  and  in  under  sleeves  that  reach  to 
the  wrists.  There  is  an  immense  rage  for  black  and 
white  stripes  just  now.  It  began  with  millinery,  and  it  is 
now  to  be  seen  in  scores  of  pretty  gowns. 


HATS  OF  THE  MOMENT. 

There  is  no  lack  of  choice  in  the  shape  of  the  hats 
worn.  One  may  look  smart  in  an  Irish  caubeen  trans- 
lated into  finest  chip,  bound  round  with  coloured  em- 
broidery and  decorated  with  a  feather  in  exactly  the  size 
and  shape  of  a  fox's  brush.  At  the  same  time  one  may 
look  equally  smart  in  a  toque  resting  upon  the  top  of 
the  dainty  little  curls  that  wave  from  ear  to  ear,  or  in 
the  very  largest  of  the  picture  shapes.  It  does  not  appear 
to  be  chic  this  season  to  overtrim  the  large  hats,  but  what 
there  is  of  ornament  has  to  be  of  the  very  best :  some- 
times a  band  of  bead  embroidery,  sometimes  Oriental  in 
silks  and  chenille,  and  sometimes  a  piece  of  exquisite  lace 
lined  with  black  or  white  or  colour  in  order  to  give  its 
fine  meshes  some  degree  of  support.  Flowers  for  hats 


are  either  enormous  or  else  very  tiny  :  Forget-me-nots, 
pimpernel,  and  ladies'  smocks,  with  a  few  equally  minute 
green  leaves,  London  pride,  erica  in  its  smallest  develop- 
ment, and  the  little  gypsophilum — whose  name  seems  so 
out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size — are  all  imitated  by  artifi- 
cial florists  for  the  trimming  of  hats.  The  next  one  that 
comes  along  may  have  a  rose  measuring  six  inches  across, 
or  a  peony,  generally  white  or  palest  pink,  of  equally 
magnified  dimensions.  A  very  favourite  trimming  for 
the  hats  of  the  season  is  a  garland  of  green  leaves  placed 
round  the  crown  or  resting  on  the  brim.  Flowers  still 
sprout  as  though  growing  from  the  crown,  and  some- 
times give  rather  a  crazy  aspect  to  the  wearer.  The  large 
turbans  are  in  soft  materials,  such  as  chiffon  or  faintly 
striped  gauze,  and  are  coming  in  again  this  year  not  only 
for  outdoor  but  for  evening  wear.  For  a  garden  party 
toilette  a  turban  in  the  striped  gauze  serves,  but  is  in 
heliotrope,  old  gold,  turquoise,  and  bright  pale  green. 
The  folds  are  carried  round  to  a  point  above  the  left 
temple,  where  all  are  caught  together  with  a  beautiful 
round  plaque,  in  which  the  colours  are  repeated  in  pre- 
cious stones.  In  fact,  it  seems  as  though  the  turban  is 
made  to  the  scheme  of  the  jewels. 


Our  Illustrations 

SMART  COIFFURES. 

No.  I  shows  a  dainty  coiffure  arranged  in  curls;  No.  2, 
a  waved  band  of  hair  wound  closely  round  the  head,  a 
loop  of  hair  escaping  on  the  forehead.  It  will  be  observed 
that  both  coiffures  are  very  small,  and  that  the  ear-rings 
worn  are  quite  long. 


I. — SMART  HATS. 

A  bright  blue  straw,  with  blue  and  white  striped  ribbon 
threaded  through  the  brim  at  the  side  and  catching  it  up; 
large  bow  at  the  very  top.  (b)  White  muslin  hat  for 
country  wear.  Crown  of  white  muslin  roses.  Muslin 
strings. 


II. — RACE  COATS. 

(a)  Black  ninon  with 
black  velvet  roses  and 
foliage  applique.  The 
coat  fastens  with 
loops  of  black  chenille. 
(b)  Cream  coloured 
ninon,  trimmed  with 
coarse  cream  lace,  the 
points  and  fastening 
outlined  with  gold 
trimming  and  fastened 
with  gold  ornaments. 


III. — Cloth  gown, 
apricot  colour.  The 
neck  and  sleeves  are 
edged  with  black  and 
white  striped  silk. 


IV. — Garden       party 
gown  in  broderie  Ang- 
laisc,       gathered       into 
cords    at    the    waist,    finished 
tucked  net. 
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with    collar    and      oke    of 


Miss  MADGE  TITHERADGE  writes  : 

GLOBE  THEATRE 

/  think  the  Pomeroy  toilet  preparations 
are  excellent,  and  I  can  strongly  recom- 
mend them.  They  are  so  delicately 
scented  and  soothing  to  the  sf^in. 

Yours  truly, 


TOILET    PREPARATIONS 

are  the  most  highly  scientific  preparations  of  their  kind.  They  are 
made  under  the  close  supervision  of  a  fully  qualified  pharmacist,  and 
every  antiseptic  and  hygienic  precaution  possible  is  taken.  Being 
made  upon  the  premises,  Mrs.  Pomeroy,  Ltd.,  can  guarantee  both 
the  Quality  and  the  Purity  of  every  Pomeroy  Preparation. 

POMEROY    SKIN    FOOD 
1/6.  3/6  &  SI-  a  jar. 

POMEROY    FACE    POWDER 


Rose,  Rachel,  White,  1/6  &  2/6  a  box. 


POMEROY    LIQUID     POWDER 

Made  in  5  shades,  2/-,  3/6  &  6/6 

ASTRINGENT    TONIC    LOTION 

4/6  &  8/6  a  bottle. 

All  these  Preparations  can  be  obtained  f torn  Chemists,  Stores, 
etc.,  or  will  be  supplied  post  free  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Mrs.  POMEROY,  Ltd.,  29k  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

Electrolysis  and  Face   Treatments  by  expert  operators. 


OSTRICH    PLUMES 

BOAS    &    COLLARETTES 

We  are  the  originators  of  direct  supply  from  the  bird  to  the  public,  and  are 
the  largest  firm  in  the  world  dealing  exclusively  in  Ostrich  Feather  goods 


18  in.  long,  in  black,  white  or  any 
colour.  This  beautiful  (  strich 
Plume  sent  on  approval,  post  tree, 
on  receipt  of  remittance  for  3/- 


THE  REGENT  No.  3 
OSTRICH  BOA  (Sift,  long) 


12/6 


SPECIAL  LINES  IN  OSTRICH 
FEATHERS  (any  colour) 

The  "Speciality,"  18  ins.  6/6 
The"Marlborough,"  20  ..  12/6 
The  "  Roxburgh,"  21  „  2l/- 


For  convenience  of  customers 
who  cannot  call  at  our  show- 
rooms, a  selection  will  be 
SEN  1  ON  APPROVAL 
carriage  paid,  on  receipt  of 
Remittance  to  cover,  or 
London  reference.  Money 
promptly  returned  if  not 
approved 


POST 
FREE 


This  handsome 
full  Ostrich 
Keather  Boa 
in  any  colour, 
sent  on  approval 
on  receipt  of  re- 
mittance for  12/6 

Special  Lines   in 

OSTRICH 
BOAS 

(any  colour) 


10/6 


'Visit 'our  spacious  and  handsome 
Showrooms,  or  send  for  &Ce  u 
Season's  Illustrated  Catalogue  Free. 
'H>  pairs  a  specla/ilu.  Send  for 
Price  List. 


The  '  REGENT '  No.  2,  60  ins.  Ions 
„  ,,  No.  4,  72  ins  long    211- 

No.  5,  76  ins.  long    30/- 
,,  „  No.  6,  80  ins.  long    ni- 

Ostrich   Feather    Collarettes,     any 
colour,  with  silk  tassels  from        ...    10/6 
Money  promptly  returned    if   goods 
sent  not  approved 


NOTE  CAREFULLY    Oar  only  London  Addretiei- 

The  African  Ostrich  Farm  Co.  Ltd.  (DeptG.) 

Showroom*  :  1 09  OXFORD  ST.,  LONDON,  W.    (first  floor,  over  Hy.  Heath,  Ltd.) 
Also  a  Branch  Shop  at  159  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.      No  connection  with  any  other  firm. 


When  you  get  home  weary 
from  the  hall  or  theatre 

grateful  would  you  be  if  you  could  just  drop  into  the 
cosy  nest  of  this  luxurious  easy  chair.  It  is  genuine 
saddle-bag  and  velvet  (not  a  tapestry),  and  for 
value  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bargains  we  ever 
offer.  We  call  it  the 

"OXFORD" 

Divan  Chair 

and    the    special    bargain 
price    is    47/6.       But    note 
particularly  that 
you  can  pay  cash  or 

1      Send  only 


*/-- . 

and  the  balance  in  • 
monthly  instalments. 
Carriage  paid  to 
your  door  on  first 
payment.  It  comes 
in  three  colours — blue, 


HACKNEY 

FURNISHING 

CO.,  LTD. 

Wilt  B*t  Addrnt 
1 05  *  I  OS..  OXFORD  ST.,  W 
Htad  Offlon  *  SAowroow* 

MARE  STREET 
HACKNEY 


red,  or  green. 

FILL    UP    THIS    COUPON 


To  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co.,  LTD., 
103  &  103a  Oxford  St..  W.,  or  Mare  St.,  Hackney,  N. 
Gentlemen.— Please  tend  me  one  of  your  "Oiford" 
divan  saddlebag  and  velvet  chain  at  47/6.  I  ercloM 
first  payment  of  4/>  and  agree  to  pay  41-  per  month 
until  the  47/6  la  paid.  Chair  to  be  delivered  fr««. 

Natni 

Addnit  


P. S.— State  colour  of  chair  preferred. 
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Results  of  Second 

PUZZLE- ADS 

Competition 

The* following  are  the 

three  Prize  -  winners  : 

Miss  DOROTHT  TODD, 

8   Pennard  Mansions, 

London,   W. 

Mr.   GEORGE  L.   WALLIS, 

Bradenham, 

St.  Ann's  Road, 

Cavers/iam, 

Reading 

Mr.  R.   W.   BARNETT, 
Culver  House, 

Winchester 

"THE  PLAYGOER" 

(Weekly) 

Read  it  once, 

Read  it  always 


SAMUELS 

(3  Depots) 

STRAND,     W.C. 


HIGH-CLASS  STATIONERY  &  PRINTING 


POSTCARDS     AND    PHOTOGRAPHS 

of  all  Theatrical  Celebrities  ;  Authors  ;  Musicians  ;  Statesmen  ; 

English  and    Foreign  Royalty  ;    Gallery  Pictures,  etc.     Plays, 

including    "  False  Gods,"    "  Sir    Walter    Ralegh,"    and    "  The 

Blue  Bird."     Military  Caricatures  a  Speciality. 

The   Largest    Selection  in  London.      New  cards    every    day. 

ALL  ONE  PRICE  (Real  Photographs) 
I/-  per  packet  of  6.     (Post  Free.) 

I          150  STRAND 

POSTCARD  DEP6TS  84  STRAND 
J197a  REGENT  ST. 

Join  our  "Approval  Club."     New  cards  sent  on  approval 
•s     published,    post    free.      Send    Name   and    Address. 

LOWTHER     ARCADE 
371     STRAND 

A    large   and  up-to-date    selection    of  toys    and   fancy  goods 

for  presents  at  all  prices.      "TEDDY  BEARS"   a   SPECIALITY 

(brown  or   white),  from  6Jd.  to  £5   each.      Also  Aeroplanes 

(guaranteed  to  fly)  from  3/6  to  £2  2s. 


Of  Interest  to  Visitors 

Mme  Kyrle,  of  15,  South  Molton  Street,  \V. ,  has  been 
rightfully  described  by  her  numerous  clients  as  an  artist  in 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  ladies  who  take  an  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  her  showrooms  readily  agree.  Although 
only  the  latest  designs  are  to  be  found  at  her  establish- 
ment, Mme  Kyrle 's  prices  are  very  moderate,  and  ladies 
never  place  orders  with  her  that  are  not  carried  out  to 
their  entire  satisfaction.  Mme  Kyrle  is  showing  some 
exceptionally  becoming  confections  in  millinery  and 
costumes,  and  all  those  with  a  desire  for  the  fashionable 
should  make  a  point  of  visiting  her  salon. 


Close  to  the  well-known  and  fashionable  church,  St. 
(ieorge's,  Hanover  Square,  are  Messrs.  Scott,  Son  & 
Claxton,  of  31,  George  Street,  the  well-known  tailors. 
They  make  a  speciality  of  dress  suits  in  the  most  up-to-date 
styles ;  they  are  also  noted  for  Court  dress,  for  which  they 
have  an  exceptional  clientele.  For  summer  fashions  they 
are  showing  a  very  fine  selection  of  the  finest  cloths,  and, 
giving  personal  attention,  they  can  guarantee  satisfaction. 


"  Personal  supervision  and  experience,"  said  Mr.  A. 
Phillips  (late  cutter  and  fitter  to  Redfern's),  of  523,  Hans 
Crescent,  W.,  when  he  was  asked  how  he  had  built  up 
such  a  fine  business.  Every  suit,  every  tailor-made  cos- 
tume, or  lady's  riding  habit,  that  leaves  Mr.  Phillips's 
establishment  has  been  fitted,  cut,  and  the  making  super- 
vised by  him.  His  clients  place  absolute  confidence  in 
him,  and  many  are  content  to  leave  the  matters  of  style  and 
pattern  entirely  to  his  discretion.  The  practised  eye  can 
tell  almost  at  once  exactly  what  will  suit  each  customer, 
and  the  expression  of  entire  satisfaction  that  invariably 
follows  is  eloquent  testimony  to  Mr.  Phillips's  judgment. 


"  There's  nothing  like  the  real  thing,"  said  the  lady 
who  had  never  seen  the  pearls  made  by  Delys,  of  13,  New 
Bond  Street.  When  she  saw  them  she  changed  her  mind, 
because  she  could  not  tell  the  difference.  Even  experts 
couldn't.  Ordinary  imitation  pearls  lose  their  lustre  after 
a  time,  but  the  perfect  specimens  to  be  seen  at  Delys's  do 
not.  That  is  why  it  is  so  puzzling  to  detect  the  difference. 
And  there  is  some  exquisitely  designed  jewellery  to  be 
seen  there  too. 


Mme  Renee  le  Roy,  of  71,  Park  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
W.,  may  be  described  as  the  connecting  link  in  fashionable 
millinery  between  Paris  and  London.  The  well-dressed 
Society  woman  of  London  does  not  indulge  in  quite  such 
a  wildly  extravagant  design  as  her  sister  in  the  Gay  City. 
Mme  le  Roy  has  created  for  herself  quite  a  reputation 
for  her  adaptations  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashions  to  suit 
the  taste  of  London.  Her  experience  in  Paris  has  taught 
her  that,  to  keep  customers,  she  must  know  what  style  and 
colour  and  model  of  hat  will  best  suit  them,  and,  by  inter- 
esting herself  in  the  appearance  of  her  clients  over  here  in 
a  similar  manner,  she  has  created  for  herself  a  large 
clientele. 


A  sparkling  mineral  water,  of  really  good  quality,  is  in 
demand.  "  Cambrunnen  "  is  not  a  medicinal  water,  but  a 
pure  natural  one,  bottled  at -the  springs  in  the  "  Taunus," 
near  Homburg.  It  is  sold  by  the  Dry  Wine  Co.,  104, 
Great  Portland  Street,  or  can  be  had  at  all  the  best  clubs 
and  restaurants  by  asking  for  it.  Its  antacid  properties 
counteract  the  acidity,  so  it  can  be  taken  with  wine  or 
spirits. 


SOFT,  DELICATE  SKIN 


A  beautiful  complexion   and   face,  neck, 

and    arms    of    matchless    whiteness    are 

ensured  to  those  ladies  who  use 

ROWLAND'S 
KALYDOR 

Most  curative,  healing,  and  refreshing. 
It  preserves  the  skin  from  all  trying 
changes  of  weather,  removes  freckles, 
tan,  redness  and  roughness  ;  soothes  and 
heals  irritation,  cutaneous  eruptions 
more  effectually  than  any  other  prepara- 
tion. Warranted  harmless.  Bottles  2/5 
and  4/6.  Sold  by  Stores,  Chemists, 
and  A.  HOW  LAND  &  SONS, 
67  Hatton  Garden,  London. 


Theatrical  and  Modern 
Boot  &  Shoe  Makers  and  Hosiers 


The  "  DANDY  "  Shoe  as  worn  by 

THE  LEADING  ACTRESSES. 

MISS  WINIFRED   EMERY  says:-"  Shoes 
fit  perfectly." 

r eery   grade  of   Boots   and  Shoes   for   Ladies' 
Outdoor  wear  at  Moderate  Prices. 

The  Queen,  the  Lady's  Newspaper,  says  : — 
"They  are  first-rate  Bootmakers  and  bestow 
great  personal  attention." 

The  Shoe  and  Leather  Record  says:    "Artistic  footwear,  reflecting   the 
highest  credit  on  British  craftsmanship." 


H.&M.  RAYNE 

Illustrated  Price  List  post  free. 


49  CHARING  CROSS  RD.,  W.C. 

(A  few  doors  north  of  the  Hippodrome.) 
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The  Story  of  "Pomander  Walk 


By  H.  V.  M. 


POMANDER    WALK    lay    down    by    Chiswick    at 
the  time  of  King  George  the  Third.     It  consisted  of 
five    tiny    houses   in    which    lived    several   peaceful, 
happy  and  good-hearted  souls. 

First  of  all,  there  was  the  fiery  but  genial  old  Admiral, 

Sir  Peter  Antrobus,  who  was 
the  recognised  head  of  the 
Walk.  There  was  Jerome 
Brooke-Hoskyn,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  real  "  bloods," 
but  actually  a  pompous  no- 
body, as  we  shall  see  later  on. 
Mrs.  Pamela  Poskett  lived 
next  door  to  the  Admiral. 
Then  there  was  the  Rev. 
Jacob  Sternroyd,  D.  D., 
F.S.A.,  Mr.  Basil  Pringle,  a 
long-haired  musician, 
Madame  Lucie  Lachesnais  and 
her  daughter  Marjolaine,  with 
Miss  Ruth  Pennymint  and  her 
younger  sister  Barbara,  also 
a  spinster. 

They  were  very  happy  down 
Pomander  Walk  way.  There 
was  little  or  no  scandal ;  the 
houses  were  situated  delight- 
fully on  the  bank  of  the  river 
in  most  pleasant  surround- 
ings, and  there  was  nobody  to 
interfere  with  anybody  else's 
business. 

•X-  -X-  * 

The  Admiral  and  Brooke- 
Hoskyn  were  playing  bowls 

together  one  sunny   afternoon   in  June,   while   a  solitary 
figure  stood  fishing  on  the  bank. 

This  figure  had  been  christened  the  "  Eyesore."  He 
caught  nothing  and  spoke  to  no  one  all  day — simply 
stood  and  fished. 

Things  were  going  very  pleasantly  and  smoothly  in 
Pomander  Walk  until  one  day  Lieutenant  Hon. 
John  Sayle,  R.N.,  took  it  into  his  head  to  row  down 
the  river. 

Noticing  the  cool  retreat  at  Chiswick  he  lashed  his 
boat  to  the  bank  and  leapt  ashore. 

The  first  person  he  met  was  Marjolaine,  the  pretty 
little  daughter  of  Madame  Lachesnais. 

He  fell  in  love  with  her  and  she  with  him  at  first 
sight,  although  she  would  not  admit  it. 

He  was  thirsty  and  begged  something  to  drink. 
At  first  she  refused  him.      She  did  not  know  who  he 
was,   and  was  not  in  the  habit  of  talking  to   strangers 
without  an  introduction. 

But  John  was  insistent  and  Marjolaine  sympathetic. 
She   sent  him   to  hide   in   the  gazebo — see  prologue — 
while   she   fetched  him   wine   and   biscuits.      John  would 
have   preferred   beer,    but   the    sourest   wine   was   nectar 
when  offered  by  Marjolaine  ! 

He  gulped  it  down  with  a  wry  face. 
The  young  couple  were,   however,   interrupted  by  the 
other  inhabitants  of  Pomander  Walk. 

John  and  Marjolaine  took  shelter  again  in  the  gazebo, 
thinking  they  were  hidden  from  view.  But  Brooke-Hoskyn 
had  discovered  them. 

Then  John  was  discovered  by  the  Admiral,  to  the 
latter's  intense  delight.  It  transpired  that  John  was 
the  son  of  Lord  Otford,  a  very  old  friend  of  the 
Admiral's. 

The  Admiral  presented  him  to  the  ladies.      On  hearing 
his  name  Madame  Lachesnais  fainted. 
Photos}  102 


We  learned  that,  before  she  married  M.  Lachesnais, 
John's  father  and  she  were  sweethearts.  He  had  left 
her,  as  Lucie  Prior,  and  broke  her  heart  in  doing  so. 

Later  on  she  took  her  daughter  aside  and  made  her 
promise  never  to  marry  a  son  of  Lord  Otford.  But  it 
was  too  late.  Marjolaine 
promised,  but  she  could  not 
keep  that  promise. 

Once  more  the  peace  of 
Pomander  Walk  was  dis- 
turbed, this  time  by  Lord 
Otford,  who  had  received 
an  anonymous  letter  from 
someone  in  the  Walk  tell- 
ing him  that  his  son  had 
fallen  in  love  with  an  un- 
known maiden. 

Lord  Otford  was  highly 
indignant,  and  called  on  his 
friend  the  Admiral  in  the 
hope  of  getting  some  light 
thrown  on  the  matter. 

The  Admiral  resented  the 
disturbance  in  Pomander 
Walk. 

"  If  you  dare  to  create 
a  disturbance  in  Pomander 
Walk,"  he  cried,  "  why, 
damme,  sir,  I'll  set  the 
Eyesore  on  to  you  !  " 

He  refused  to  believe  that  the  letter  had  been  sent 
from  the  Walk. 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  that  damned  anonymous, 
Sabbath-breaking  rag  came  from  Pomander  Walk?  "  he 
cried. 

Anyhow,  there  it  was. 

John  Sayle  had  been  making  love  to  a  girl  whom  his 
father  didn't  know,  and  Lord  Otford  meant  to  stop  it 
at  once. 

He  had  another  wife  in  view 
for  John,  the  Hon.  Caroline 
Thring. 

Now,  Miss  Thring  was  a  wealthy 
District  Visitor.  It  so  happened  that 
she  had  already  visited  Pomander 
Walk,  thinking  it  to  be  Pomander 
Lane,  and  had  put  her  foot  into  it 
right  away. 

She  had  received  nothing  but  snubs, 
and  when  she  asked  Ruth  Pennymint 
where   her  children   were   and 
learned    from    that    indignant 
lady  that  she  was  a  spinster, 
things  were  getting  so  hot  for 
the     Hon.      Caroline     Thring 
that  she  left  hurriedly. 

To  this  woman  Lord  Otford 
wished  to  marry  his  son.  Her 
estate  joined  theirs,  and  there 
was  a  big  money  considera- 
tion. 

John  refused  to  marry 
Caroline,  and  swore  to  remain 
loyal  to  his  little  sweetheart, 
Marjolaine. 

They  determined  to  get 
married,  but  how? 

Since  both   parents  objected  there  was   nothing  for  it 
but  a  special  licence. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Sternroyd  was  called  in  to  their  assist- 
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The  Story  of  the  Play — (continued) 


ance  by  the  young  people.  He  must  get  them  a  special 
licence. 

His  objections  were  over-ruled  and  he  promised  to 
do  it.  The  Eyesore  had  thrown  away  an  old  pipe,  which 
Dr.  Sternroyd  had  picked  up.  It  proved  to  be  an  excel- 
lent specimen  of  an  Elizabethan  pipe,  and,  knowing  the 
Bishop's  interest  in  curiosities,  he  hoped  to  move  him 
into  giving  the  licence  by  presenting  him  with  the  pipe. 

So  far  all  was  going  well. 

The  parents  of  the  young  couple  suspected  nothing. 

But  a  casual  meeting  between 
Madame  Lachesnais  and  Lord 
Otford  brought  things  to  a  head. 

The  Baron  was  naturally  sur- 
prised on  coming  face  to  face 
with  his  sweetheart  of  byegone 
days. 

She  was  pained,  too.  She 
reminded  him  of  his  unfaithful- 
ness in  the  past,  and  he  told  her 
that  his  son  could  never  marry 
her  daughter. 

Madame  Lachesnais  said  at 
once  that  she  would  spare  no 
effort  to  keep  the  two  apart.  It 
was  no  wish  of  hers  that  her 
daughter  should  marry  the  son 
of  her  faithless  lover. 

But  as  they  chatted  their 
hearts  warmed  to  one  another. 
He  learned  that  her  husband  was 
dead,  and  he  told  her  that  his 
wife  was  dead  also.  They  were 
both  free.  Why  not  renew  the 
old  love  and  let  the  young  people 
be  happy? — their  love  seemed 
true  enough  ! 

Deep   down    in    her   heart   lay 

the  old  love  of  Lucie  Prior  for  John  Sayle.  The  years 
had  come  and  gone,  and  she  had  been  happy  in  her  love 
for  her  child.  She  had  tried  to  forget  the  past,  but  in 
vain,  and  to-day  the  fire  had  burst  out  afresh. 

Yes,  she  would  do  as  he  wished. 

Their  hearts  were  joined  again,  and  there  was  no 
further  opposition  to  the  marriage  of  their  children. 

So  ended  happily  two  of  the  romances  of  Pomander 
Walk.  But  there  were  others. 

For  some  time  Mrs.  Poskett  had  laid  siege  to  the 
heart  of  the  Admiral,  and  finally  she  extracted  a  promise 
of  marriage  from  him. 

So  much  for  the  third  couple.  But  there  was  still 
another. 

Mr.  Basil  Pringle  was  a  lodger  in  the  house  of  the 
two  Misses  Pennymint. 

He  was  a  wonderful  violinist,  and  it  was  not  surprising 
that  so  young  and  susceptible  a  lady  as  Barbara  should 
fall  in  love  with  him. 

But  she  dared  not  tell  him  what  she  felt,  and  he  dared 
not  tell  her  how  much  she  was  to  him.  They  were  both 
so  bashful. 

He  played  ;  she  worshipped.  He  looked  ;  she  sighed. 
And  they  got  "  no  for'arder." 

At  last  Barbara  confessed  to  Marjolaine.  Marjolaine 
knew  what  love  was  by  this  time  and  promised  to  help 
her  friend. 

Barbara  had  a  talking  parrot,  and  the  idea  occurred  to 
Marjolaine  that  if  the  parrot  could  be  trained  to  say  the 
difficult  words,  "  Barbara  loves  you,"  the  secret  could 
be  conveyed  to  Basil. 

For  days  she  tried  to  teach  the  bird,  and  at  last  it 
learned  the  words. 

Shortly  after  Basil  heard  it  speak  and  went  flying  out 
of  the  house,  almost  into  the  arms  of  Barbara,  in  an 
ecstasy  of  delight. 


So  ended  the  last  romance. 

In  the  whole  of  Pomander  Walk  there  was  only  one 
objectionable  person,  and  that  was  Brooke-Hoskyn. 

He  found  his  level  before  the  end  of  the  story. 

The  Walk  had  looked  up  to  him  as  a  man  about  town. 
He  mixed  with  the  best  people  and  talked  lightly  of  his 
many  evenings  at  the  houses  of  the  aristocracy. 

It  so  happened,  however,  that  he  was  recognised  by 
Lord  Otford  as  an  old  servant — once  a  butler  at  his 

lordship's  house  and  now  a  toastmaster  in  the  City. 
*  *  * 

That's  all  there  is  in  "  Pomander  Walk."  It  is  a 
number  of  little  love  stories  rolled  into  one  ;  full  of  sweet- 
ness and  romance  and  breathing  the  air  of  Fairyland. 


The  Acting 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  acts 
the  part  of  Sir  Peter  Antrobus ;  he  lives  it,  he  is  Sir 
Peter  ! 

One  could  almost  imagine  the  part  had  been  written 
for  him,  so  admirably  does  he  fill  it.  Never  for  a  moment 
is  the  character  of  the  retired  admiral  forgotten.  His 
language,  his  walk,  his  gestures,  the  whole  atmosphere 
which  surrounds  him,  carry  the  sea  with  them. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  old  sea  dog  in  his  loyalty 
to  his  King,  his  geniality  and  his  bluff  thoughtfulness 
for  others.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  seen 
on  the  English  stage  for  some  time. 

Miss  Winifred  Emery  plays  Madame  Lucie  Lachesnais 
with  a  charming  grace  that  is  delightful. 

Her  Madame  Lachesnais  is  full  of  pathos.  We  see 
the  tragedy  of  the  wrecked  life  through  the  smiles  for 
her  child,  and  beneath  her  counsel  lies  a  great  sorrow. 

She  tells  her  daughter  that  love  is  a  myth,  knowing  all 
the  while  that  it  is  no  such  thing.     To  her  it  has  proved 
a  thing  to  be  shunned,  and  her  one  desire  is  to  save  her 
child   the   pain   it   was   her   lot   to 
bear.      But    the   wound    is   healed 
and    Madame    Lachesnais    cannot 
hide  the  joy  of  a  heart  that  beats 
afresh. 

Miss  Winifred  Emery  gives  her 
audience  something  to  think  about 
and  they  are  the  better  for  it. 

Mr.  Norman  Forbes  plays  John 
Sayle,  the  tenth  Baron  Otford, 
with  a  full  understanding.  He 
does  not  spare  the  Baron  in  his 
conception  of  the  part. 

What  a  sweet  little  Marjolaine 
Miss  Margery  Maude  makes  ! 

She  flits  about  the  stage  like 
a  fairy,  attracting  all  by  her  per- 
fect naturalness  and  charm. 

The  young  lover,  Lieutenant 
John  Sayle,  finds  a  capable  ex- 
ponent in  Mr.  Reginald  Owen, 
and  Mrs.  Pamela  Poskett,  as 
played  by  Miss  Maidie  Hope, 
makes  love  to  the  Admiral  as  only 
a  widow  in  the  prime  of  her  life 
knows  how. 

The  whole  play  is  well  cast  and 
is  mounted  with  the  utmost  taste 
— a  production  not  to  be  missed  on  anv  account  ! 


"  Pomander  Walk  "  is  preceded  by  a  delightful  little 
curtain-raiser,  "  Till  the  Bells  Ring, "'by  Graham  Moffat. 

It  is  a  comedy  of  Scottish  life  in  a  remote  village  in  the 
\Y-st  of  England. 

The  characters  are  cleverly  played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Graham  Moffat,  Miss  Kate  Moffat,  Mr.  Watson  Hume 
and  Mr.  Percival  Clark. 
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The  Prologue 


Spoken    by    MISS    KATHLEEN    JONES 


Kind  friends,  to  night  we  lead  you 

far  away 

From  all  the  turmoil  of  the  busy  day, 
Into  a  quiet  nook  where  thrushes  sing : 
Into  the  days  when  George  the  Third 

was  King. 

Five  little  houses,  by  the  waterside  ; 
Five  little  gardens,  only  eight  feet  wide ; 

Here  the  cool 
shadow  of  a 
sheltering  tree, 

And  here  the  river,  singing  to  the  sea. 
Upon  whose  bosom  drifting  to  and  fro 
The  lazy  bargen  slowly  come  and  go. 
Here  stands  the  Gazebo.   What's  that? 

you  ask— 
A  kind  of  summer-house  arranged 

to  mask 
Strange  goings-on,  strange  plottings  and 

contrivings, 
Quarrels,  conciliations,  wooing*, 

wivings. 

It  is  the  Summer,  and  the  month  is  June, 
When  roses  blossom,  birds  are  all  atune ; 
Morning  and  mid-day,  sunset — and 

a  moon. 
H      In  these  surroundings  placid  and 

genteel 

•  Place  ordinary  folk  who  think  and  feel. 

•  Let  them  live  out  their  lives,  and  do 

and  say 

Just  what  they  like  and  there  you  have 
our  play. 

Where  is  Pomander  Walk?  Why,  close 
at  hand  ; 

Out  Ghiswick  way — halfway  to  Fairy- 
land. 

L.  N.  P. 
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The    Opening    Scene 

The    Admiral    plays    quoits   with    Brooke-Hoskyn 


Admiral:  "A  ringer,  one  maiden  to  you,  Brooke!      Game  all!  " 


Mrs.   Poskett  (Miss   MAIDIE   HOPE)    drinking    the   beer   Jim    has    brought    for 
Basil   Pringle :    "For   me!    How   thoughtful    of    you !  " 
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In  "  Pomander  Walk  " 


Admiral:  '    It  is  a  sheltered  haven,   Pomander  Walk  !     Look  at  it'  " 
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Dr.  Sternrovii  (MR.  RUDGE  HARDING)  finding  the  pipe  thrown  away  by  the  Eyesore  : 
' '  This,  a  beautiful  specimen  of  an  early  Elizabethan  tobacco  pipe." 
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The  Inhabitants   of  No.   5 


Madame    Lachesnais   and   her   Daughter 
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The  Entry  of  the  Muffin  Man 


John  Sayle  and  Marjolaine  hide  in  the  Gazebo,  but  are  discovered  by  Brooke-Hoskyn 


Madame  Lachesnais  faints  when  the  Admiral  introduces  his  young  friend,  John  Sayle,  who  is  the  son  of  an  old  lover 
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AND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Love  in  No.  4  Pomander  Walk 


I' koto] 


[Daily  Mirror  Studtor 


The  Sisters  Ruth  and  Barbara  Pennymint  (MISS  EMMA  CHAMBERS  and  MISS  ETHEL  ROSS) 
admire  ths  playing  of  Basil  Pringle  (MR.  FREDERICK iCULLEY) 
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MR.  CYRIL  MAUDE  AND 
MISS  MAIDIE  HOPE 
IN  "POMANDER  WALK/- 
AT THE  PLAYHOUSE 


PRESENTED  WITH  No.  22  OF 

"THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED.' 
SIXPENCE  MONTHLY 
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Making   Love    behind    the 
Doctor's   Back 


Photo] 


[Daily  Mirror  Studios 
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ILL  ' 


The  Admiral's  Reward  for  saving  Mrs.  Poskett's 

Cat 


Mrs.  Poskett :       My  hero  !   My  preserver  ! 
Jim  :  "  Belay  there." 


Admral:  "Get  away,  Jack." 

John  Sayle:  "Why?" 

Admiral  (pointing  to  Gazebo)  :  "  Your  father  !" 


Pliotot] 


[Daily  Mirror  Sttidiot 
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Under  the  Tree  in  Pomander  Walk 


[Daily  Mirror  Studiot 


Marjolainc  and  John  Sayle  are  happy  together 
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King  George  the  Third's  "Birthday 


>; 


Photo] 


{Dally  Mirror  Studio* 


The  Admiral  and  Jim  prepare  to  fire  the  Salute 
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Admiral:  Gobblessr 
Mrs.  Poskett:  "Prese 
Admiral:  "  Um — my  1 


Photo} 
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il!  Otford!' 
,  Petey,  and  tell  him." 


bour,  Mrs.  Poskett. 
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SOCIETY 


The  Author  and   the   Players 


By 


MR. 

LOUIS  N. 
PARKER 


Versatility  does  not  always  spell  success  in 
the  world  of  literature  and  art,  so  it  is  all 
the  more  welcome  when  we  find  a  man  of 
Mr.  Louis  N.  Parker's  varied  attainments  leaving  his 
"footprints  on  the  sands  of  time."  Born  in  1852,  he 
was  chiefly  educated  at  Freiburg  in  Germany.  Return- 
ing to  London  in  1870,  he  became  a  student  at  the  Royal 


little  theatre.  On  its  stage  in  1889  was  performed  Mr. 
Parker's  first  piece  called,  "The  Buried  Talent."  By 
some  chance  Mr.  Louis  Calvert  heard  of  it,  and  a  tour- 
ing company  to  which  he  belonged  secured  the  rights. 
This  incident  led  to  the  writing  of  other  plays  besides 
countless  adaptations  and  translations.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, Mr.  Parker  was  one  of  the  first  to  recognise  the 


Mr.  LOUIS    N.    PARKER 


Academy    of    Music    under    such    distinguished    men    as 
Mr.  A.   Randegger  and  Sir  Sterndale  Bennett. 

He  then  went  to  the  famous  school  at  Sherbourne  for 
six  weeks  as  locum  tenens  and  stayed  nineteen  years. 
While  Director  of  Music  there  he  not  only  found  time  to 
organise  a  choral  society,  compose  numerous  cantatas, 
but  write  plays  as  well.  The  story  of  Mr.  Parker's  first 
production  makes  interesting  reading.  Always  keen  on 
the  drama,  he  secured  an  old  barn  which,  under  his  skilful 
guidance,  was  speedily  transformed  into  quite  a  decent 


genius  of  Ibsen  and  is  responsible  for  the  dramatisation 
of  several  of  the  Norwegian  writer's  works.  Amongst 
his  best-known  plays  are  "  Love  in  Idleness,"  "  Rose- 
mary "  (with  Murray  Carson),  "  The  House  of  Burn- 
side,"  "  Beauty  and  the  Barge  "  (with  W.  W.  Jacobs), 
"Pete"  (with  Hall  Caine),  not  forgetting  "Pomander 
\\  alk  "  which,  although  practically  a  household  word 
in  America,  has  only  just  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude  to  L  indon. 

Widely  read,  widely  travelled  and  highly  cultured,  Mr. 
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The  Author  and  the  Players  (continued) 


Parker's  views  on  most  subjects  are  naturally  fresh  and 
original.  So  in  1904,  when  Sherbourne  remembered  that 
next  year  would  mark  the  twelve  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  its  See  and  School,  besides  its  birth  as 
a  town,  Mr.  Parker  was  asked  to  suggest  some  new 
form  of  celebration. 

He  proposed  a  folk-play  illustrating  the  history  of  the 
town  from  its  inception.  As  he  himself  told  me,  "  from 
that  the  idea  developed,  and  so  before  I  quite  realised 
matters  I  had  invented  the  modern  pageant." 

Well,  it  turned  out  such  an  extraordinary  and  over- 
whelming success  that  for  the  next  five  years  the  in- 
ventor was  in  request  all  over  the  country  for  similar 
spectacles.  Chief  among  them  being  the  Warwick 
Pageant,  1906,  with  5,000  performers,  and  York,  1909, 
with  6,000.  In  the  course  of  a  chat  with  Mr.  Parker  I 
asked  how  he  came  to  retire  from  pageant-making. 

"To  tell  the  truth,"  he  replied  with  a  smile,  "I 
found  pageantry  far  too  exacting  and  far  too  costly,  so 
determined  to  get  back  to  the  theatre  and  playwriting. 
Do  you  know,  it  took  longer  than  I  thought,  and  in  the 
long  run  it  was  America  who  helped  by  producing 
'  Pomander  Walk  '  and  '  Disraeli. '  ' 

Will  pageants  still  remain  popular?  "  Up  to  a  certain 
point,  but  I  consider  they  have  been  overdone.  The 
moment  the  movement  caught  on  a  fever  of  imitation 
sprang  up  on  all  sides ;  pageantry  fell  into  the  hands  of 
speculators,  ticket  agents,  etc.,  with  inevitable  financial 
disaster. 

"  As  far  as  my  own  personal  experience  goes  its  in- 
fluence on  drama  is  considerable.  Pageantry  taught  me 
breadth  of  action,  brevity  of  speeches  and  a  facility  for 
turning  almost  anything  into  dialogue.  Why  nowadays 
I'll  undertake  to  '  dialoguise  '  a  washing  bill  or  even  an 
adverse  criticism. 

"  My  methods  of  construction?  Vary  considerably." 
Why?  "  I'll  tell  you.  When  I  used  to  try  my  hand  at 
a  plot  I  was  told  a  good  play  should  have  none.  Then 
tried  a  play  without  a  plot,  only  to  be  told  a  good  play 
should  have  one  !  So  was  puzzled  ;  in  fact,  am  still 
puzzled.  If  I  wrote  a  play  a  maiden  aunt  could  not  be 
taken  to  it  was  called  '  grossly  offensive. '  Contrari- 
wise, if  I  put  out  a  play  suitable  for  maiden  aunts,  found 
it  called  '  sweet,'  and  even  the  '  sweetness  '  of  the 
orchestral  interlude  laid  to  my  charge.  These  are  a  few- 
reasons  why  I  vary  my  methods  of  construction.  How 
did  I  come  to  write  '  Pomander  Walk  '?  Ah,  it  is  too 
long  a  story  to  tell  and  much  too  strange  to  be  believed. 
As  a  matter  of  cold  fact  '  Pomander  Walk  '  is  closely 
linked  with  Pasht,  the  Egyptian  cat-god.  That's  why 
one  plays  such  an  important  part  in  it.  This  sounds 
rather  mad,  but  it  is  the  bed-rock  truth.  In  1909  I 
bought  a  small  figure  of  above-mentioned  deity  in  the 
Museum  at  Cairo,  and  that  led  indirectly  through  many 
adventures  to  '  Pomander  Walk. '  I  may  relate  the  story 
fully  some  day.  At  present  it  seems  too  ghastly."  It 
is  only  right  that  an  accomplished  musician  like  Mr. 
Louis  X.  Parker  should  be  a  Wagnerian  pioneer.  He 
has  lectured  and  written  extensively  on  subjects  con- 
cerning the  famous  composer,  and  is  at  present  Pre- 
sident of  the  Wagner  Association.  In  1913,  when  the 
members  celebrate  Wagner's  centenary,  I  have  no  doubt 
the  scheme  will  prove  unique  in  its  brilliance,  for  has  not 
Mr.  Parker  charge  of  the  arrangements?  In  his 
masterly  hands  it  will  be  splendidly  stage-managed  and 
dramatically  carried  out. 


MR. 

CYRIL 

MAUDE 


Nobody,  to  see  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  looking 
twenty  years  younger  than  he  ought  to, 
would  believe  that  as  a  young  man  his 
health  was  so  bad  that  he  had  to  throw  up  acting  and 
try  farming  in  Canada.  Strangely  enough  his  first  part 
in  London  was  at  the  original  Strand  Theatre  as  Sir 


Charles  Harwood,  an  old  gentleman,  and  now  he  is 
delighting  crowded  audiences  with  his  breezy  Admiral 
Sir  Peter  Antrobus,  who  is  also  well  past  middle  age. 
He  confessed  to  me  he  liked  Lord  Meadows  in  "Toddles," 
but  not  so  well  as  Dicky  Lascelles  in  "  The  Flag  Lieu- 
tenant." Yet  to  use  his  own  words,  "  both  have  to  stand 
aside  for  Sir  Peter  Teazle,  for  such  a  character  adds  the 
same  zest  to  the  pleasure  of  acting  as  a  perfume-laden 
spring  breeze  to  the  joy  of  living." 

An  actor  of  catholic  tastes,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  does  not 
confine  his  energies  entirely  to  his  calling,  for  its  chari- 
ties, such  as  the  Actors'  Orphanage  and  Theatrical 
Garden  Party  finds  an  enthusiastic  supporter  in  the 
genuine  actor-manager  of  the  Playhouse. 


MISS  A  welcome  reappearance  is  made  by  this 

WINIFRED  talented  actress,  who  endows  the  character 
of  Madame  Lachesnais  with  a  fine  natural 
sympathy.  Readers  will  remember  her  recent  impersona- 
tion of  Queen  Elizabeth,  an  impersonation  which  not  only 
added  another  jewel  to  her  theatrical  crown,  but  imme- 
diately took  its  place  among  the  great  individual  per- 
formances of  late  years. 

Miss  Emery's  family  have  all  been  connected  with  the 
stage ;  her  great-grandfather,  Mackle  Emery,  being  a 
famous  actor  in  his  day.  Her  daughter  Marjorie  is  the 
fifth  generation,  in  direct  line,  to  join  the  profession. 
Born  in  Manchester,  it  was  in  the  rival  town  of  Liverpool 
Miss  Emery  appeared  on  the  stage,  securing  an  engage- 
ment when  only  thirteen  at  the  Princess's  Theatre  in  the 
pantomime  of  "  Beauty  and  the  Beast." 

Engagements  with  Sir  Henry  Irving  and  the  Kendal- 
Hare  Management  followed,  until  eventually  she  joined 
her  husband,  Mr.  Cyril  Maude,  at  the  Haymarket,  where 
in  1897  "  The  Little  Minister  "  was  produced.  When  I 
think  of  her  sweet,  lovable  Babbie  in  this  piece  I  marvel 
at  the  art  which  conceals  art.  It  isn't  art,  it's  genius. 
Let  me  tell  you  Miss  Emery's  opinion  of  Mr.  J.  M. 
Barrie's  writing.  "What  I  love  about  his  work,"  she 
said,  "  is  its  honesty.  You  never  find  anything  but  kind- 
liness in  his  humour.  Satire?  Yes,  but  no  cheap  bitter 
sneers,  and  underlying  all  is  that  unexpected  touch  of 
genuine  sympathy  which  reaches  the  heart." 


MISS  When  I  first  saw  Miss  Maidie  Hope  helping 

MAIDIE  to  make  a  musical  comedy  go  with  a  swing 

little  did  I  think  that  a  good  few  years  later 
the  same  natural  humour  would  enable  her  to  take  a 
foremost  position  in  pieces  such  as  "  Tantalising 
Tommy  "  and  "  Pomander  Walk." 

Her  performance  in  the  latter  as  Mrs.  Pamela  Poskett, 
the  amorous  widow,  sparkles  with  touches  which  denote  a 
born  comedienne.  Now  laughter  is  akin  to  tears,  and  I, 
for  one,  feel  sure  that  Miss  Hope  has  yet  undiscovered 
depths  in  her  acting  to  surprise  us  with. 


MR.  A  younger  brother  of  Mr.  Forbes  Robertson 

NORMAN  he"  was  educated  at  London  University 
School.  After  leaving  he  at  once  decided 
to  enter  the  theatrical  profession,  and  had  the  privilege 
of  being  trained  by  Samuel  Phelps,  the  eminent  tragedian. 
His  first  appearance  was  made  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen 
at  the  Old  Court  Theatre,  under  Charles  Matthews,  and 
even  at  that  early  age  gave  distinct  promise  of  histrionic 
ability,  a  promise  which  was  amply  fulfilled  later  on  in 
such  characters  as  Shylock  to  Miss  Ellen  Terry's  Portia 
in  1904,  Sir  Clive  Newcome  at  His  Majesty's,  etc.,  etc. 
A  dramatist  of  considerable  ability  his  "  The  Man  in  the 
Iron  Mask,"  produced  in  1899  at  the  Adelphi,  has  been 
the  most  successful. 
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THE  productions  during  June  were  mostly  of  a 
special  nature,  having  been  put  on  for  copyright 
purposes  or  under  the  auspices  of  the  Incorporated 
Stage  Society,  the  Irish  National  Theatre,  or  the  Women's 
Aerial  League,  etc.  The  first  of  the  plays  produced  under 
ordinary  circumstances  during  the  month  was  "The 
Crucible,"  from  the  pens  of  Edward  G.  Hemmerde  and 
Francis  Neilson.  The  play  saw  the  light  at  the  Comedy 
on  June  yth.  It  was  not  a  success.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult 
to  realise  that  the  authors  of  "A  -Butterfly  on  the  Wheel  " 
wrote  it.  There  is  no  similarity 
in  construction  or  dialogue. 
Again,  the  latter  lives  on  the 
Divorce  Court  Scene,  a  strong 
piece  of  work  denied  to  "The 
Crucible."  The  characters  in 
the  piece  were  unpleasant,  and 
ihe  public  will  not  stand  un- 
pleasantness. 


Then,  on  June  i4th,  we  had 
"  Dombey  and  Son,"  by  Met- 
calfe  Wood,  interesting  at  first, 
but  terribly  boring  towards  the 
end.  A  number  of.  quite  un- 
necessary characters  were 
wormed  into  the  play  to  the 
exclusion  of  others  that  would 
have  been  far  more  entertain- 
ing. Dickens  is  never  a  success 
on  the  stage  when  taken  liter- 
ally. There  is  too  much  in  one 
of  his  novels  for  a  play,  and 
one  misses  the  descriptive 
writing  of  the  novelist  which 
alone  makes  his  characters  real. 
A  good  deal  of  money  had  been 
spent  on  the  production,  and  I 
hope  it  is  a  financial  success. 
If  so,  this  must  be  largely 
attributed  to  the  excellent  work 
of  Miss  Evelyn  Millard,  Miss 
Sydney  Fairbrother,  and  Mr.  Clifton  Alderson. 


Sardou,  the  author  of  "  Ferreol,"  which  was  produced 
in  Paris  in  1875,  was  a  better  playwright  than  William 
Morpeth  is  an  adapter.  "  Above  Suspicion,"  by  which 
title  the  play  is  known,  deals  with  a  subject  that  is  by 
no  means  new  to  the  English,  French,  or  German  stages. 
We  had  something  like  it  in  Perceval  Landon's  "  The 
House  Opposite,"  the  play  in  which  Mr.  H.  B.  Irving 
gave  such  a  fine  study  as  Richard  Cardyne  in  November, 
1909.  Sardou  is  the  master  of  construction,  and  in  his- 
"  Ferreol  "  he  was  at  his  best.  Apart  from  this  the 

adaptation  is  long-drawn  out. 
There  is  another  point  that  tells, 
against  the  play  :  this  is  not 
the  season  for  problem  plays. 
The  public  have  either  too  much 
to  do  or  are  too  languid  to 
bother  about  such  questions  at 
the  moment.  Isn't  the  day  of 
the  problem  play  over? 


'1  he  last  play  produced  in 
June  was  the  best.  Louis  N. 
Parker's  "  Pomander  Walk," 
which  has  been  such  a  success, 
made  its  debut  at  the  Playhouse 
on  the  2C)th.  As  the  play  forms 
the  subject  of  this  month's, 
souvenir,  I  can  only  refer 
readers  to  the  foregoing  section 
of  The  Playgoer  and  Society 
Illustrated,  and  urge  them  to- 
go  and  see  this  sweet  little  play 
at  the  first  opportunity. 


I'hoto] 


Miss  Marie  Tempest 


At  the  Royalty  "  The  Parisienne  "  was  produced  on 
June  26th,  with  Mme  Lydia  Yavorska  as  Clotilde.  The 
play  is  translated  from  Henry  Becque's  comedy.  The 
moral  is  French,  and  it  points  in  a  different  direction  to 
that  to  which  we  are  accustomed  in  this  prosy  old  Eng- 
land of  ours.  I  don't  mean  this  as  an  advertisement  for 
"  The  Parisienne,"  because  it  isn't  naughty  in  the 
accepted  sense  of  the  word — it  is  merely  Frenchy.  Few 
English  husbands  would  take  their  wives  back  with 
suspicion  resting  upon  them  as  this  Du  Mesnil  did,  but 
they  look  at  things  differently  in  the  Gay  City,  don't 
they? 


"  Pomander  Walk  "  is  pre- 
ceded by  Graham  Moffat's  "  Till 
the  Bells  Ring,"  a  comedy  of 
Scottish  life,  produced  on  June 
6th,  before  the  last  piece  at  the 
Playhouse.  "Till  the  Bells 
Ring  "  strikes  a  new  note.  It 
is  as  untheatrical  a  playlet  as 
any  I  have  seen,  and  its  very 
Without  the  slightest  pretension 

it  compels  the  interest.  Mr.,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Moffat  play 
the  principal  parts.  It  is  a  very  amusing  and  worthy 
little  production.  . 


freshness  is  charming. 


Two  days  later,  the  28th,  Wm.   Morpeth's  adaptation 
of    Sardou 's    play    was    produced    at    the    Haymarket. 


The  month  saw  only  one  revival  in  London,  "The 
Marriage  of  Kitty  "  appearing  on  the  8th  at  the  Duke 
of  York's.  The  play  was  first  produced  in  London  at 
the  Duke  of  York's  in  August,  1902.  From  that  theatre 
it  was  transferred  to  Wyndham's  in  the  October  of  the 
same  year,  and  from  Wyndham's  to  the  Criterion  in 
March,  1903.  It  was  revived  at  the  Duke  of  York's  in 
June,  1906.  '  The  Marriage  of  Kitty  "  is  by  Cosmo 
Gordon  Lennox,  who  took  it  from  the  French  "  La 
Passerelle,"  by  De  Gresac  and  De  Croisset.  Miss  Marie 
Tempest  was  happy  in  her  choice,  for  all  London  has 
been  to  see  the  revival. 
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THE   GENTLE  ART  OF  CRITICISM. 


WITH  no  performances  for  the  month  of  June  on 
which    to    comment,    a    quiet    introspective    ex- 
amination of  the  principles — conscious  or  uncon- 
scious— or  the  lack  of  them,  that  govern  one's  considera- 
tion of  the  amateur's  efforts  may  be  helpful  to  critic  and 
criticised  alike. 

*  *  * 

William  Archer,  the  well-known  dramatic  critic,  has 
put  it  on  record  that  when  Max  Beerbohm  parodied  his 
method  of  criticism  the  latter's  best  hit  was  in  the  con- 
cluding sentence  of  the  burlesque,  "  I  shall  speak  of  the 
acting  next  week."  And  what  is  true  of  William  Archer 
is  equally  apposite  with  the  others.  It  is  the  standing 
grievance  of  the  actor  that  the  critic  will  spread  himself 
on  the  play  and  dismiss  the  acting  in  half  a  dozen  sen- 
tences. If  you  want  proof  take  up  any  number  of  THE 
WEEKLY  PLAYGOER.  And  it  is  the  tragedy  of  the  amateur 
critic  that  he  cannot  "speak  of  the  acting  next  week." 
With  him  the  play  is  emphatically  not  the  thing ;  its 
representation  is  the  theme  on  which  he  has  to  hang  the 
well-worn  phrases  of  an  all  too-limited  verbal  armoury. 

*  *  * 

I  will  admit  that  there  are  those  who  are  not 
fettered  by  the  mere  fact  that  the  play  is  worn  so  thread- 
bare by  constant  mis-usage  as  to  render  comment  on  it 
almost  impossible.  One  of  my  esteemed  brother  critics 
commands  my  perpetual  and  respectful  homage  for  his 
remarkable  facility  in  ignoring  the  acting  and  writing 
word-pictures  even  on  so  well-known  a  play  as,  say, 
"  Mrs.  Gorringe's  Necklace."  But  he  is  the  customary 
exception  and  is  obviously  training  himself  to  deal  with 
the  professional  stage.  And  so,  I  say,  pity  the  poor 
critic  who,  striving  to  combine  courtesy  with  truth,  is 
faced  always  with  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  right  word 
to  exactly  fit  the  thousand  and  one  variations  in  the 
rendering  of  a  part  in  an  amateur  classic,  and,  not  finding 
it,  is  incontinently  dismissed  by  the  actor  as  a  pig  or  an 
idiot  or  a  combination  of  both. 

*  *  * 

In  truth,  it  is  a  little  hard  to  know  what  the  amateur 
actor  desires.  Is  it  criticism,  or  is  it  merely  a  laudatory 
notice?  There  is  no  doubt  that,  to  many,  Dick  Phenyl's 
catch  phrase  transposed  should  represent  the  critic's  ideal. 
"  Praise,  praise,  praise  !  But  blame — oh  dear  no  !"  So 
much  so  that  even  the  efforts  of  a  poor  scribe  like 
"  Philistine,"  whose  appetite  for  one  of  the  most  fasci- 
nating pastimes  ever  invented  is  still  unappeased,  whose 
sympathy  for  the  indifferent  actor  is  always  apparent,  for 
a  "  fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous  kind  "  reason, 
whose  one  desire  is  to  be  dull,  knowing  how  fatally  easy 
it  is  to  be  funny  at  the  expense  of  the  amateur,  and  who 
tries  always  to  render  his  criticism  at  least  a  little 
helpful — even  such  a  paragon  of  critics  is  continually 
being  raked  fore  and  aft  for  lese  majestd,  and  only  the 
blindness  of  an  otherwise  wide-awake  editor  to  the 
amateur's  indignant  epistles  prevents  him  being  thrown 


out  of  the  office  neck  and  crop.  I  have  heard,  but  I  state 
the  rumour  with  reserve,  that  others  are  in  the  same  boat, 
that  there  is  serious  talk  of  at  least  one  critic  being  barred 
for  his  brutalities — the  amateur's  synonym  for  frank- 
ness— and,  so  far  as  my  own  experience  goes,  I  have 
noticed  in  more  than  one  instance  that  an  unfavourable 
notice  in  THE  PLAYGOER  has  resulted  in  the  club  with- 
holding an  invitation  to  the  paper  for  its  next  perform- 
ance. It  really  shows  a  sad  lack  of  humour — doesn't  it? 
And  if  the  amateur  actor  once  loses  that,  then  good-bye 
to  him,  for  he  is  half-way  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
professional. 


The  real  trouble  lies,  I  think,  in  the  impossibility  of 
setting  up  a  standard  of  comparison.  Just  as  there  is 
assumed  to  be  a  difference  between  provincial  and  London 
actors,  so  in  amateurland  the  intervening  distance 
between,  say,  Sloane  Square  or  Covent  Garden  and 
Golden  Lane  is  marked  usually  by  a  decline  in  the  standard 
of  acting  which  demands  at  least  a  differential  treatment 
from  the  critic.  But  the  analogy  is  not  quite  on  all  fours, 
as  many  of  the  suburbs  will  produce  just  as  artistic  a 
show  as  may  be  witnessed  at  the  Court  Theatre  or  at  the 
King's  Hall,  and  equally  the  Cripplegate  Institute  can  on 
occasion  outshine  its  more  aristocratic  neighbours  of  the 
West. 


But  wherever  the  locale  of  the  play,  one's  pen  is 
tempered  by  the  artistic  merit  of  the  performers.  A  good 
club  producing  an  indifferent  show  will  receive  a  search- 
ing casligation,  while  a  smaller  club  in  the  same  play, 
rendered  probably  even  more  indifferently,  may  conceiv- 
ably obtain  a  notice  worthy  of  being  preserved  amongst 
the  batch  of  favourable  press  cuttings  that  every  amateur 
worthy  of  his  salt  carries  about  with  him  for  the  delecta- 
tion of  his  friends  (?).  It  would  be  paying  the  smaller 
club  too  great  a  compliment,  in  addition  to  being  quite 
unfair,  to  treat  the  two  productions  alike.  For  instance, 
if  one  of  the  first-class  clubs  put  up  a  man  to  play  an 
aristocrat  who  happens  to  be  a  good  actor  with  a  cockney 
accent,  I  should  tell  them  about  it  with  considerable 
frankness,  knowing  that,  with  care,  it  is  a  fault  that  may 
be  eradicated.  The  second-rate  club  may  do  precisely  the 
same  thing  ;  but  the  whole  cast  talking  suburbanese,  after 
a  few  minutes  the  torture  is  not  so  intense.  You  tell  the 
man  in  this  case  that  he  was  not  quite  suited  to  the  part, 
or  that  you  disagreed  with  his  conception  of  Lord  Blank 
as  a  parvcmi.  And  of  the  two  men  the  better  actor  will 
be  the  most  hurt.  And  you  can't  very  well  tell  him  that 
it  was  only  because  he  is  a  good  actor  that  you  troubled  to 
berate  him  for  his  carelessness  of  speech.  And  so  it 
comes  about  that  the  better  the  club  the  keener  the  criti- 
cism. The  standard  that  it  sets  up  is  the  measure  of  its 
own  undoing. 

"  I  shall  speak  of  the  acting  next  month." 
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The  following  statement 
appeared  in 

"TRUTH" 

and  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  of 
purity  of  food  supplies 

"  Undoubtedly  if  all  articles  of  food  were  as  care- 
fully manufactured  and  as  exactly  what  they  represented 
themselves  to  be  as  those  which  I  have  passed  under 
review,  the  world  would  be  much  healthier,  wealthier, 
and  wiser.  The  day  may  come  when  all  foods  are  pre- 
pared under  conditions  as  hygienically  perfect  as  those 
which  are  so  scrupulously  maintained  in  the  St.  Ivel 
factories  and  warehouses.  That  day  if  not  yet.  Still, 
year  by  year  Science  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
handmaid  of  diet,  telling  us  what  food  we  should  eat, 
and  telling  the  manufacturer  how  that  food  should  be 
prepared.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  every  manufacturer 
who  listens  to  the  bidding  of  Science,  and  does  his  best 
to  fulfil  her  mandates. 

"  Fortunately  the  manufacturer  who  does  so  usually 
meets  with  the  reward  he  seeks.  Excellence  of  produce 
is  the  usual  result  of  obedience  to  the  scientific  behest, 
and  excellence  of  produce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Ivel  preparations,  creates  demand.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
sooner  or  later  all  manufacturers  of  articles  of  food  will 
need  to  learn  for  themselves,  and  if  they  neglect  it  and 
find  themselves  distanced  in  the  race  for  popular  appre- 
ciation by  those  wiser  than  themselves,  they  will  only 
have  themselves  to  blame.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  scientific  methods  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  St.  Ivel  preparations  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  of  public  estimation  is  blowing. 
The  public  wants  its  food  pure,  and  it  wants  its  food 
good,  and  when  it  realises  that  any  particular  food  is 
both  pure  and  good  it  will  insist  upon  having  it." 


CHEESE 


Ivelcon,  St.  Ivel  Potted  Meats, 
St.  Ivel  Pies 

Visitor*  to  the  Festival  of  Empire  should  visit  the  St.  Ivel 

Kiosk  (opposite  the  Main  Bandstand),  where  St.  Ivel  Cheese 

and  Ivelcon  can  be  tasted  free  of  charge. 


THE 

Metropolitan  &  Counties 
Investors,  Limited. 

WHAT  THIS  COMPANY  DOES 

Undertakes  all  transactions  connected  with  stocks,  shares,  and 
securities  in  every  market,  including  the  purchase  and  sale  of  stocks 
and  shares  either  for  take  up  and  delivery  or  speculative  account. 
No  commission  or  brokerage  is  charged.  Clients,  should  they  desire- 
are  at  liberty  to  settle  for  stock  against  cash  at  their  Bankers 
Agents  in  London. 

Stocks  and  shares  which  have  a  restricted  market  or  no  public 
quotation  are  carefully  considered.  If  practicable,  terms  for  pur- 
cha^e  or  sale  can  be  arranged. 

We  possess  a  large  and  expert  staff,  and  a  special  Intelligence 
Department  which  keeps  clients  advised  from  time  to  time  on  invest- 
ment. Having  correspondents  in  every  important  centre  of  the  world 
we  are  in  an  exceptional  position  for  obtaining  first-hand  and 
rel iable  information.  Correspondence  is  treated  as  strictly  confiden- 
tial, and  clients  are  not  persecuted  with  frequent  circulars.  We 
write  when  we  have  something  to  say  and  not  when  we  want  to  say 
something. 

We  are  prepared  to  wire  the  latest  prices  of  stocks  and  shares,  for 
which  no  charge  is  made. 

Both  large  and  small  accounts  receive  equal  care  and  attention. 

ACCOUNTS  MAY  BE  SETTLED 

FORTNIGHTLY.— Dealings  may  be  opened  for  Settlement  on  the 
account  day  appointed  by  the  Stock  Exchange  Committee,  differences 
settled  and  deliveries  made  on  the  Stock  Exchange  pay-day.  Margin 
required  on  mining  and  industrial  securities  20  per  cent,  of  the 
market  cost,  5  per  cent,  (or  nominal  amount)  Home,  Colonial  and 
Foreign  stocks.  Americans  are  opened  on  deposits  ranging  from 
3  to  5  per  cent.,  according  to  the  stock  selected. 

MONTHLY  OR  THREE  MONTHLY  ACCOUNTS  are  opened  for 
approved  clients,  differences  settled  each  month  or  quarter.  The 
operator  has  full  control  of  the  stock  during  the  period  for  which  the 
account  is  open.  Uniform  rate  of  interest  charged  on  the  outstand- 
ing balance,  6  per  cent,  on  mines,  5  per  cent,  on  other  securities. 

INSTALMENTS. — Stocks  and  shares  may  be  purchased  on  the  in- 
stalment principle,  thus  enabling  the  moderate  investor  to  acquire 
sound  securities. 

LOSS  LIMITED. — At  the  request  of  many  clients  who  deal  fre- 
quently in  such  active  stocks  as  American  Rails,  etc.,  we  have  made 
arrangements  to  open  accounts  whereby  the  operator'?  possible  loss  is 
limited  exactly  and  automatically.  Profits  unlimited. 

OPTIONS. — Options  are  grant  eel  on  marketable  securities  at  current 
rates.  Such  rates  are  subject  to  variations  as  market  conditions 
warrant.  The  ruling  rates  will  be  given  on  application. 

NEW  ISSUES. — We  are  prepared  to  advise  on  new  issues  and 
make  application  on  behalf  of  cl ients.  We  are  generally  able  to 
acquire  special  allotment  in  important  new  issues. 

COUPONS   are   cashed   and   dividends   collected.     We   are   open   to 

act  as  general  agents  for  clients  resident  abroad. 

INSURANCE. — Insurance     business     is     placed     on     advantageous 

terms.      We    act    for    several    first-class    offices — fire,    life,    accident, 
marine,   etc. 

STABILITY. — We  invite  every  intending  customer  to  make  the 
fullest  possible  enquiries  into  our  stability  and  responsibility  either 
through  solicitors,  bankers,  or  any  other  way.  We  court  the  closest 
investigation,  and  will  furnish  intending  clients  with  the  highest 
references. 

The  Company  acts  as  principal  in  all  transactions, 
no  commission  being  charged. 


Head  Of fice :  FINSBURY  COURT 
FINSBURY:PAVEMENT,  LONDON,  E£. 

Telegrams  ...  "LALLWYN,  LONDON." 

Telephones     -       No.  8246  LONDON  WALL  (two  lines) 
Codes          ...    A.B.C.  5th  Edition,  Broomhalls 

BRANCH    OFFICES: 

BELFAST— Grosvenor  House,  Wellington  Place 
BIRMINGHAM— Prince's  Chambers,  Corporation  Street 
BRIGHTON— 69  Ship  Street 
BRISTOL— 23  Clare  Street 
LIVERPOOL— Oriel  Chambers,  Water  Street 
MANCHESTER— 44  Victoria  Buildings,  Market  Street 

AGENCIES:  Hull,  Hastings,  Portsmouth  and  Cardiff. 

CORRESPONDENTS  at- 

Antwerp,    Axim,    Barhadoes,    Berlin,     Cape    Coast    Castle, 

Colombo,  Georgetown,  Harrismith,  Johannesburg,  Naraguta 

(W.  Africa),  New  York  and  ParU. 

C.  P.  RED  WAY,  Managing  Director 


Please   mention   THE  PLAYGOER  AND   SOCIETY  when   communicating  with  advertisers. 
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AVOID  TORN  STOCKINGS 

by  wearing 


"A  NONA" 

Hose    Supporters 

fitted  with   Rubber  Grips 


CL  Made  in  the  '  Kleinert  way "  -  that 
means  perfection  of  manufacture,  the  high- 
est possible  excellence  in  every  respect. 

*L  They  give  perfect  support  -  -  always, 
without  slackening  in  the  least  degree. 
That's  because  the  elastic  and  the  metal 
fittings  are  expertly  chosen. 

®.  Only  the  finest  English  elastic  is  used. 
The  Rubber  Grips  are  of  the  best  and 
hold  the  stocking  firmly  without  tearing  it. 

We  Guarantee   Satisfaction 

MADE     IN    BLACK,.  WHITE,    SKY    OR    PINK. 

COTTON  OR  SILK,  PLAIN  OR  FRILLED  ELASTIC, 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  ENDS. 

TO  "CLIP-ON,"  "PIN-ON"  OR  "SEW-ON" 


PRICES  from  6d.  to  1/1 H  per  pair 


Send  I/-  P.O.  for  sample  pair,  in  Silk, 
to  clip-on,  with  single  ends,  or  1/6  for 
double  ends.  State  colour  and  whether 
plain  or  frilled  elastic,  and  we  will  forward 
through  nearest  draper. 


Kleinert's,  62c  Basinghall  St..  London,  B.C. 


' 

V 
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HE   KING  will  pay  two  visits  in  August  or  Sep-      ancient  ruined  stronghold  of  the  head  of  the  clan.     The 


T_ 
tember  to  Scotland  for  grouse-shooting — to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Arthur  Sassoon  at  Tulchan,  Strathspey, 
and  to  The  Mackintosh  and  Mrs.  Mackintosh  at  Moy  Hall, 
Inverness-shire.  His  Majesty  will  also  shoot  as  usual 
this  year  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  Bolton  Hall, 
the  beautiful  Cavendish  shooting  box  in  Wharfedale. 
His  Majesty  has  particularly  enjoyed  his  visits  to 
the  Yorkshire  moors,  which  he  has  shot  over  for  some 
years  past,  with  the  exception,  of  course,  of  last  season. 
It  is  his  Majesty's  inten- 
tion to  continue,  so  far  as 
circumstances  permit,  the 
visits  he  paid  to  country 
houses  whilst  Prince  of 
Wales. 


Mackintosh  is  Chief  of  the  Clan  Chattan,  whose  tartan  is 
of  black  and  yellow  narrow  stripes  on  a  red  ground. 


The  King  has  shot  more 
than  once  at  Moy,  and  he 
will  be  no  stranger  to  the 
Tulchan  moors.  King  Ed- 
ward stayed  at  Moy  on  two 
or  three  occasions,  and 
he  was  intensely  interested 
in  the  relics  there  of  Prince 
Charlie,  of  whose  cause  the 
wife  of  The  Mackintosh  of 
that  day  was  a  fearless 
champion,  raising  a  regi- 
ment for  him  and  riding  at 
its  head.  Like  his  father 
and  grandmother,  his  pre- 
sent Majesty  has  a  decided 
tenderness  for  the  Stuarts, 
and  is  proud  of  his  descent 
— collateral,  it  should  be 
stated,  as  Lord  Macaulay 
once  reminded  Queen  Vic- 
toria, to  her  intense  annoy- 
ance— from  them.  When 
he  has  been  at  Moy  the 
King  has  spent  some  time 
contemplating  the  Stuart 
relics,  and  the  thoughts 
which  cross  his  mind  might 
almost  be  guessed.  Pro- 
bablv  some  chivalrous  re- 


The  Coronation  honours  were  disappointing.  Some 
went  to  most  unexpected  quarters,  and  it  would  be 
no  easy  matter  to  say  what  the  recipients  had  done  to 
merit  being  selected  for  inclusion  in  the  list  of  those 
"  whom  the  King  delighteth  to  honour."  But  those  who 
contribute  liberally,  and  with  a  good  countenance,  to  the 

Party  funds,  which  seem 
ever  in  need  of  replenish- 
ment, are  sooner  or  later  to 
receive  their  reward.  It 
was  expected  that  the  great 
commercial  world  would  be 
particularly  marked  out  for 
honour,  especially  in  view 
of  the  King's  exclamation 
when  he  came  home  after 
surveying  his  late  father's 
wide  overseas  dominions, 
"  Wake  up,  England  !  " 
but  very  few  magnates  of 
the  business  world  have 
been  honoured.  There 
have  been  many  bitter  dis- 
appointments, and  in  not  a 
few  cases  well  -earned 
recognition  has  gone  unre- 
warded. 


Pliotn] 


Viscountess  Gort 


lLallie  Charles 


Lord  Denman,  who  is 
now  on  his  way  to  Austra- 
lia to  take  up  his  duties  as 
Governor-General  of  the 
Commonwealth,  is  a  truly 
fortunate  peer.  He  has 
ability,  undoubtedly,  and  is 
popular,  but  in  ordinary 
circumstances  this  amiable, 
fair-naired  young  peer 
would  not  have  attained  his 
present  prominence. 
Briefly,  Lord  Denman  owes 
his  good  fortune  to  the 


scarcity     of    Liberal    peer- 

gret  for  the  dashing  of  all  hopes  at  the  fatal  field  of  politicians,  and  partly  to  his  having  married  the  only 
Culloden  has  occupied  his  fancy,  but  if  the  Stuarts  had  daughter  of  the  enormously  wealthy  Lord  Cowdray,  tge 
managed  to  keep  their  own,  the  throne  would  not  be  great  contractor  who  has  done  so  much  for  "  the  Party 


occupied  by  the  present  dynasty,  so  doubtless  his  Majesty 
concludes  that  all's  well  that  ends  well. 


Chief  among  the  relics  at  Moy  are  the  table  at  which 


--the  Government.  He  began  life  in  the  Royal  Scots 
(Lothian  Regiment),  and  but  for  the  circumstance  which 
has  so  materially  assisted  his  advancement — his  mar- 
riage to  the  daughter  of  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  in  the 


the    Prince   dined   the   evening   before   Culloden,    and   an      country — would  not  have  been  a  lord-in-waiting,  Captain 
anvil    that    belonged    to    the    blacksmith    at    Moy.      The      of   the   Corps   of   Gentlemen   at   Arms,    and   now,    in   his 

of     the 


smith  and  five  comrades  totally  routed  a  force  of  two 
thousand  sent  to  Moy  by  Lord  Loudoun  to  capture  the 
Pretender.  Moy  Hall  is  a  fine  and  comfortable  mansion, 
mostly  modern,  on  the  shore  of  a  small  loch  in  which 
are  two  islands.  On  one  the  Mackintoshes  exercised 
their  right  of  capital  punishment,  and  on  the  other  is  the 


thirty-seventh     year,      Governor-General 
Australian  Commonwealth. 


great 


The  retiring  Governor-General,  Lord  Dudley,  leaves 
Australia  on  the  26th  of  this  month,  so  that  he  and  his 
successor  will  pass  at  sea.  There  is  a  good  deal  of 
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satisfaction  in  Worcestershire  at  the  return  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Dudley,  as  it  is  hoped  they  will  take  up  their  resi- 
dence at  Witley  Court,  the  family  place,  which  has  been 
closed  for  some  years.  Witley  is  a  great  country  palace 
in  the  Italian  style,  with  a  centre  building  of  lofty  stone 
pillars,  which  form  its  entire  frontage,  right  and  left  being 
great  wings,  large  houses  in  themselves.  At  one  end 
is  an  immense  conservatory,  probably  the  biggest  at  any 
private  house  in  the  country.  There  are  stately  Italian 
gardens,  and  a  balustraded  stone  wall  completely 
encircles  them  and  the  great  mansion.  The  latter,  from 
first  to  last,  probably  cost  the  late  Lord  Dudley 
^300,000,  and  he  gave 
^900,000  for  the  estate, 
which  belonged  to  the 
Lords  Folev. 


The  late  Lord  Dudley 
maintained  great  state  at 
Witley,  where  he  was 
something  of  an  autocrat. 
When  he  had  a  shooting 
party  he  would  insist  upon 
his  guests  sitting  down  to 
breakfast  in  morning  coats 
and  shoes,  instead  of  the 
orthodox  rough  tweeds  and 
thick  boots,  though  he  him- 
self wore  a  velvet  jacket. 
Again,  he  disliked  black 
and  dark  colours,  and  ob- 
jected to  any  of  his  family 
wearing  them.  Once  at  a 
big  ball  at  Dudley  House 
Park,  now  the  residence  of 
the  South  African  million- 
aire, Sir  John  B.  Robinson, 
a  guest  appeared  in  a  hand- 
some gown  of  dark  blue 
and  crimson  roses,  where- 
upon Lord  Dudley  asked 
her  why  she  came  in  such  a 
monstrous  dress.  But 
otherwise  he  was  kind  and 
hospitable. 


Photo] 


One  of  the  most  brilliant 
balls  of  the  season  will  be 
Mrs.  David  Beatty's,  on 
July  1 8th,  at  Hanover 
Lodge,  Regent's  Park, 
when,  it  goes  without  say- 
ing, everything  will  be 
splendidly  done,  though 
when  so  many  magnificent 
balls  have  been  given  as 
this  season — notably  the 
Duchess  of  Sutherland's  at 
Stafford  House  for  the 
debut  of  her  only  daughter — it  is  invidious  to  particu- 
larize. Mrs.  Beatty  is  a  popular  and  charming  American, 
who,  before  her  marriage  to  the  agreeable  naval  officer, 
whose  career  must  have  been  envied  by  all  his  brother 
officers  in  the  Service,  was  Miss  Ethel  Field,  her  father 
being  the  late  Mr.  Marshall  Field,  the  multi-millionaire 
of  Chicago.  Admiral  and  Mrs.  Beatty  have  a  place  in 
Leicestershire,  Brooksby  Hall,  and  they  rent  Inver- 
cauld,  Mr.  Farquharson's  seat,  on  Deeside.  When 
Admiral  Beatty  was  a  captain  he  had  the  distinction  of 
being  the  youngest  of  his  rank,  and  on  promotion  to 
flag-rank  he  was  the  youngest  rear-admiral.  He  was  an 
aide-de-camp  to  King  Edward,  who  showed  his  liking  for 
the  couple  in  many  ways. 


Lady  Rosemary  Leveson-Gower  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  notable  debutante  of  the  year,  apart  from 
Royalty.  The  only  daughter  of  a  great  ducal  house,  she 
has  entered  Society  under  particularly  happy  auspices. 
Her  mother,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  is  a  beautiful 
and  charming  woman  with  many  interests,  who  is  an 
honoured  and  welcome  guest  everywhere,  whilst  the  enter- 
tainments which  have  been,  and  will  be,  given  at  Stafford 
House  for  her  are  quite  the  best  and  most  exclusive  in 
town.  Lady  Rosemary  herself  is  a  pleasant,  unaffected 
girl,  who  has  been  highly  educated  under  the  vigilant 
supervision  of  the  Duchess,  and  had  finishing  lessons 

abroad  in  singing,  music 
and  languages  by  the  best 
masters.  She  is  eighteen 
next  month,  and  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  her 
handsome  mother. 


Notwithstanding  the  tra- 
dition of  beauty  and  charm 
associated  with  their  own 
countrywomen,  only  one  of 
the  young  Irish  peers  who 
have  married  lately — Lords 
Portarlington,  Masse- 
reene,  Powerscourt, 
Granard,  Drogheda,  and 
Gort — chose  an  Irish  bride. 
This  exception  was  Lord 
Gort,  who  married  a 
relative,  Miss  Corinna 
Vereker,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  George  Vereker, 
who  have  lived  much  in 
Ireland.  A  very  charm- 
ing girl,  Lady  Gort  was 
twenty  on  July  4th,  and 
four  days  later  her  hus- 
band was  twenty-five,  and 
came  into  his  property 
under  the  terms  of  his 
father's  will.  Lord  Gort  is 
a  popular  subaltern  in  the 
Grenadiers,  and  the  owner 
of  East  Cowes  Castle,  near 
Osborne. 


Lady  Rosemary  Leveson-Gower 


The  Vereker  family  place 
in  Galway,  Lough  Cutra 
Castle,  now  belongs  to 
Lord  Gough,  but  by  a 
curious  chain  of  circum- 
stances Lord  Gort  owns  a 
mansion  exactly  similar  to 
Lough  Cutra  Castle,  which 
was  sold  after  the  dark 
days  of  the  Irish  famine 
some  sixty  years  ago.  The 
Regency  architect  Nash  built  East  Cowes  for  his  own 
occupation,  and  the  Lord  Gort  of  his  day  liked  the  place 
so  much  that  he  commissioned  him  to  erect  a  replica  on 
his  property  in  Galway.  Years  afterwards  Nash's  home 
came  into  the  market  and  was  purchased  by  the 
Verekers. 


[Lallie  Charles 


It  is  to  be  hoped  that  parties  like  the  "  small  and  early 
jolly  "  given  last  week  at  Sir  Philip  Burne-Jones's  house 
in  Egerton  Crescent  will  not  become  popular.  There 
was  an  undignified  air  about  the  whole  proceeding,  and 
save  for  the  well-dressed  guests,  for  some  of  the  best 
people  in  Society  were  there — doubtless  they  went  out  of 
curiosity — the  "  small  and  early  jolly  "  might  have  been 
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the  party  of  a  little  shopkeeper  who  had  risen  to  a  certain 
position  of  affluence  and  liked  to  entertain  his  friends  at 
his  suburban  retreat,  to  which  he  had  moved  from  his 
old  abode  over  the  shop  where  he  resided  when  days  were 
less  flourishing'.  And  the  resemblance  was  heightened  by 
the  beer-barrel  in  the  corner  for  the  guests  to  help  them- 
selves, and  the  long  churchwardens  for  those  who  cared 
to  smoke  them.  There  was  a  most  recherche  supper,  but 
this  was  a  scramble,  as  all  the  rooms  were  devoid  of 
tables.  This  most  Bohemian  of  Bohemian  parties  ended 
with  a  "  paper  fight." 


on  succeeding  to  his  mother's  property  of  Knebworth, 
but  she  was  very  remotely  connected  indeed  with  the  last 
Lytton  of  Knebworth — Sir  William — who  died  in  1704, 
the  relationship  being  most  difficult  to  trace  out. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Leopold  Albu  have  rented  Knebworth, 
Lord  Lytton's  seat  in  Herts,  until  the  end  of  September. 
Knebworth  is  a  large,  irregular  building  in  the  form  of 
a  quadrangle  and  mostly  modern.  The  east  front  is 
very  old  and  is  said  to  have  existed  in  the  time  of 
Edward  III.,  when  the  place  belonged  to  Sir  William 
Manny,  a  knightly  hero,  whose  brave  deeds  Froissart 
said  much  illuminated  his  "Chronicles."  Elizabeth 
visited  Sir  Rowland  de  Lytton  at  Knebworth,  and  her 


Mr.  Labouchere  is  engaged  upon  his  reminiscences,  but 
only  when  the  task  is  completed  will  he  decide  whether 
they  shall  be  read  by  the  public.  It  will  be  a  keen  dis- 
appointment if  the  veteran  Parliamentarian  and  journalist 
determines  not  to  publish  them,  for  they  would  prove  the 
most  interesting  which  have  made  their  appearance  for 
some  time.  Mr.  Labouchere  was  the  wittiest  man  in  the 
Commons,  though  at  times  he  was,  perhaps,  unpopular 
owing  to  his  extreme  views ;  he  had  many  friends,  and 
could  throw  a  light  on  many  matters  more  or  less 
mysterious  to-day.  His  wit  was  keen,  but  it  was  always 
good-natured,  and  he  made  singularly  few  enemies. 


Many  are  the  stories  told  of  Mr.  Labouchere's  dry 
humour.  When  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  he  was  once 
playing  whist  with  a  German  of  high  rank  as  an  oppo- 


Bisham  Abbey 


bedroom  survived  the  great  alterations  made  last  century. 
Lord  and  Lady  Lytton  are  devoted  to  Knebworth  and 
mostly  reside  there.  They  are  an  interesting  couple  and 
both  have  a  taste  for  literature,  natural,  of  course,  in  the 
case  of  the  former,  his  grandfather  being  the  great 
novelist  and  his  father  the  poet  "  Owen  Meredith."  Lady 
Lytton  was  Miss  Pamela  Plowden,  the  beautiful  daughter 
of  a  beautiful  mother,  who  met  with  a  tragic  death  in 
India  through  a  snake-bite. 


The  guide-books  say  that  Knebworth  has  been  in  Lord 
Lytton's  family  since  the  year  1500,  but  actually  the 
present  owner's  connection  with  the  real  Lytton  family  is 
very  slight.  Actually,  Lord  Lytton's  patronymic  is 
Wiggett,  and  even  the  representative  of  the  Wiggetts  is 
the  Squire  of  Heydon,  Norfolk.  A  Wiggett  married 
Sarah  Bulwer,  one  of  the  last  of  the  old  Norman  family 
of  the  name,  and  their  son,  on  succeeding  to  the  Bulwer 
estates,  became  Bulwer,  and  also  assumed  the  arms  of 
that  family.  Wiggett  Bulwer's  youngest  grandson  was 
the  statesman  and  novelist,  who  took  the  name  of  Lytton 


nent,  and,  leading  a  small  card,  won  the  rest  of  the 
tricks.  His  distinguished  opponent  hinted  that  his  suc- 
cess was  due  to  accident,  not  to  the  rules  of  the  game, 
and  there  was  a  bet  that  the  lead  had  been  justified  by  the 
rules.  Mr.  Labouchere  won ;  he  had  seen  his  opponent's 
hand  !  He  was  ordered  to  Constantinople,  but  never 
turned  up.  Some  weeks  later,  after  the  Foreign  Office 
had  telegraphed  all  over  Europe,  he  was  found  at  Dres- 
den, where  he  said  he  was  recovering.  Having  been 
refused  his  expenses  (from  one  embassy  to  the  other),  he 
was  walking,  and,  footsore  and  exhausted,  he  had  been 
obliged  to  rest  on  the  way  ! 


Lord  Howard  de  Walden,  who  not  long  ago  renewed 
his  tenancy  of  Audley  End  for  another  year,  has  taken  on 
lease  Chirk  Castle,  Mr.  Richard  Myddelton's  unique 
mediasval  seat  on  the  Welsh  border  near  Llangollen. 
The  castle  has  been  modernised  to  an  extent,  but  it  is 
yet  notable  for  the  grimness  of  its  great  dungeons,  and  is 
one  of  those  ancient  buildings  which  have  been  uninter- 
ruptedly inhabited  since  first  erected.  It  has  been  so  well 
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cared  for  that  its  appearance  belies  its  age — it  dates 
originally  from  the  thirteenth  century — and  though  the 
place  has  never  been  destroyed,  it  received  a  terrific 
battering  at  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  the  damage  his 
troops  did,  costing,  it  is  said,  the  then  enormous  sum  of 
;£,8o,ooo  to  repair.  Chirk  Castle  was  twice  visited  by 
Charles  I.  when  it  was  garrisoned  by  Royalists,  from 
whom  the  owner  tried  to  take  it  but  failed.  Cromwell 
left,  according  to  tradition,  a  pair  of  jack-boots  and 
spurs  as  reminiscences  of  his  siege  of  the  place. 


Mr.  Myddelton  is  of  the  same  family  as  the  famous  Sir 
Hugh  Myddelton,  the  projector  of  the  New  River  scheme, 
being  descended  from  the  elder  brother  of  the  great 
engineer.  Sir  Hugh's  descendants  ought  to  have  been 
rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice,  in  view  of  the  enor- 
mous value  to-day  of  the  works  he  carried  out,  yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  they  were  left  houseless  and  impoverished. 
The  owner  of  Chirk,  however,  descends  in  the  female  line 
from  the  old  Myddeltons,  who  ended  with  three  heiresses. 
The  eldest,  who  inherited  Chirk,  married  a  Biddulph,  and 
the  name  became  Myddelton-Biddulph,  but  the  latter  of 
late  years  has  been  dropped  altogether. 


The  fact  that  Lord  Londonderry's  brother,  who  is 
entertaining  their  Majesties  at  Machynlleth,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, from  July  i/|.th  until  the  iyth,  is  named 
Vane-Tempest  when  the  Londonderry  family  name  is 
Stewart  often  causes  surprise.  But  Lord  Herbert  Vane- 
Tempest  uses  the  surname  his  grandfather,  the  third 
Marquess,  added  to  his  own  patronymic  on  his 
marriage  to  the  enormously  wealthy  heiress  of  the  Vane- 
Tempests,  whilst  his  elder  brother  reverted  to  Stewart. 
This  Lady  Londonderry  was  a  great  lady  of  her  day  and 
used  to  put  on  airs,  so  her  contemporaries  alleged,  but 
there  was  some  excuse  for  her,  perhaps,  as  without  the 
big  fortune  she  brought  them,  the  Londonderrys  would 
not  be  the  influential  family  thev  are  to-dav. 


An  amusing  story,  one  of  many,  is  told  of  this  great 
lady.  One  day  she  said  her  page  had  been  impudent,  so 
she  sent  him  with  a  note  to  her  husband.  But  the  youth, 
suspecting  something,  opened  it,  and  reading,  "  Thrash 
this  fellow  well  for  me,  he  has  become  unendurable," 
handed  it  to  a  six-foot  flunkey  to  deliver,  saying  he  had 
something  else  to  do.  Lady  Londonderry  was  much 
mystified  by  the  answer,  "  I'm  afraid,"  when  brought 
back  by  the  boy,  who  had  met  the  footman  outside  Lord 
Londonderry's  room. 


Mrs.  Cormvallis-West  has  been  able  to  hand  over  the 
solendid  sum  of  /'io,ooo  towards  the  Shakespeare 
National  Theatre  Funds  as  the  profit  on  the  great 
Shakespearean  Ball  last  month  at  the  Albert  Hall.  The 
affair  was  a  wonderful  success  and  the  biggest  function 
of  the  kind  ever  held.  The  "  pageant  "  which  ranks 
next  is  the  great  fancy  dress  ball  at  Devonshire  House 
fourteen  years  ago  this  month,  at  which  everyone  of 
npte  and  interest  was  there.  King  Edward  and  Queen 
Alexandra — then  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales — repre- 
sented the  Grand  Prior  of  the  Order  of  St.  John  of 
Jerusalem  and  Marguerite  de  Valois.  Princess  Pless 
made  a  lovely  Cleopatra  and  to-day  she  is  as  beautiful 
as  ever.  A  splendid  Queen  Elizabeth  was  Lady  Tweed- 
mouth — now,  alas  !  no  more — attended  by  eight  gigantic 
Guardsmen  as  Yeomen  of  the  Guard.  The  Duchess  of 
Devonshire  was  Zenobia  and  the  Duke  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  All  the  most  beautiful  women  in  Societv 
were  there,  the  loveliest  of  all  being  Ladv  Westmorland, 
,  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland's  sister,  who  died  last  vear. 


Dancing    went    on    energetically    at    the    recent    ball, 

-\vhereas  at   Devonshire  House  few  danced,   most  of  the 

people  being  too  much  ensraeed  in  endeavouring  to  play 

up  ID  their  parts  or  in  criticising  the  costumes  of  others. 


In  trying  to  act  their  characters  two  young  men  rather 
overdid  it,  and  lost  their  tempers,  the  cause  being  a 
certain  fair  lady.  They  began  making  passes  at  each 
other,  the  one  with  a  rapier  and  the  other  with  a  double- 
handled  sword,  with  the  result  that  the  wielder  of  the 
rapier,  a  courtier,  got  a  nasty  cut  on  his  pink  silk 
stockings. 

For  the  third  or  fourth  summer  in  succession  Captain 
and  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  of  Newton  Don,  Kelso,  have 
taken  Bisham  Abbey,  Sir  Henry  Vansittart-Neale's  lovely 
place  near  Marlow.  The  Thames  at  Bisham  is  enchant- 
ing, and  the  spot — with  the  broad  sweep  of  river,  the 
ancient  abbey,  with  its  tall  tower,  mossy  roofs,  and  oriels, 
great  trees,  and  the  church — is  familiar  through  de  Wint 
and  other  artists,  whilst  the  ancient  building  is  of  great 
historic  interest.  The  Abbey  is  not  very  large,  but  it  has 
a  glorious  great  hall,  formerly  the  refectory,  a  noble 
apartment  over  sixty  feet  long  and  very  lofty,  and 
furnished  with  many  comfortable  lounge  chairs. 


First  a  preceptory  of  Knights  Templar,  then  an 
Augustinian  priory,  next  a  Benedictine  abbey,  Bisham  is 
principally  associated  with  the  Montacutes,  Earls  of 
Salisbury,  one  of  whom  surprised  and  captured  Queen 
Isabella  and  Mortimer  in  Nottingham  Castle ;  another 
Montacute  owner — the  last — was  the  noble  old  Countess 
of  Salisbury  who  would  not  let  the  executioner  behead 
her  until  he  had  seized  her  by  force,  saying  she  was  no 
traitress  ;  but  the  greatest  of  them  all  was  Warwick  "  the 
Kingmaker,"  who  is  buried  there.  'The  Kingmaker" 
fell  at  Barnet,  and  after  his  body  had  been  exposed  in 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral  it  was  taken  to  Bisham  ;  but  the 
grave  has  been  lost  sight  of,  and  lost,  too,  are  the  great 
carl's  papers  which  were  there.  Pages  might  be  written 
about  Bisham,  which  was  one  of  the  places  where 
Elizabeth  lived  before  her  accession ;  but  a  description 
would  be  incomplete  without  a  reference  to  its  ghost — 
that  of  Lady  Hoby,  who  beat  her  idle  boy  to  death  for 
wilfully  blotting  his  copybooks. 


Mr.  G.  S.  Rowley-Conwy,  of  the  Loyal  North  Lanca- 
shire Regiment,  who  is  just  engaged  to  Miss  Bertha 
Cochran,  daughter  of  the  late  Lieutenant  A.  Cochran,  of 
the  Navy,  comes  of  a  family  with  a  most  interesting 
history.  On  the  Rowley  side  he  can  claim  descent  from 
the  original  of  Lady  Kew  in  "  The  Newcomes,"  this 
character  having  been  his  great-grandmother — the  wife 
of  the  first  Lord  Langford — who  in  her  younger  years 
had  been  very  beautiful.  She  lived  in  Berkeley  Square, 
where  was  Lady  Kew's  residence.  Mr.  Rowley-Conwy 
is  also  a  descendant  of  Dean  Shipley,  a  famous  ecclesi- 
astical dignitary  of  St.  Asaph  and  a  shining  example  of 
those  days  in  the  history  of  the  Church  when  the  wealthy 
cleric  lived  rather  like  a  roystering  squire  than  as  an 
apostle  of  the  Gospel. 


The  third  son  of  the  late  Captain  C.  Rowley-Conwy,  of 
the  2nd  Life  Guards,  Mr.  G.  S.  Rowley-Conwy 's  eldest 
brother  is  the  owner  of  Bodrhyddan,  Flintshire,  the  old 
seat  of  the  Conwys.  From  the  latter  it  passed  with  an 
heiress  to  the  Shipleys,  and  from  them  to  a  Rowley,  who 
became  Rowley-Conwy.  A  remarkable  story  is  told  of 
one  of  the  Conwys,  of  whom  there  is,  or  was,  a  portrait 
at  Bodrhyddan,  representing  her  with  two  children  and 
a  Moor,  to  whom  they  were  devoted.  One  night,  after  a 
ball,  she  left  her  jewels  on  the  dressing-table,  and  was 
awakened  later  by  the  entrance  of  her  Moorish  servant 
with  a  knife  in  his  hand.  As  he  gathered  up  her  jewellery 
she  reproached  him  in  thrilling  tones  and  he  rushed  from 
the  room.  Nothing  was  heard  of  him  for  years,  until  a 
letter  came  from  a  prison  chaplain  saying  a  black  man 
under  sentence  of  death  wanted  to  see  her.  It  was  the 
Moor,  who  confessed  that  he  had  intended  murdering  his 
mistress,  but  when  she  spoke  such  a  sense  of  ingratitude 
came  over  him  that  he  could  not  do  the  deed. 
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LA  RHINE   D'EGYPTE 


(Egyptian  Queen 


The    Perfume    of    the    Orient 

La  Reine  d'Egypte  brings  to  the  Western 
World  all  that  mystic  incense  and  exquisite 
redolence  which  for  centuries  have  been 
associated  with  the  palaces  of  the  Pharaohs 
and  the  Golden  Orient  generally.  The  frag- 
rance of  the  Eastern  dawn,  the  sweetness  of 
the  night,  the  soft,  rare  odours  of  myriads  of 
enchanting  flowers  are  imprisoned  in  this 
delightful  Perfume. 


2/6,      5/6      &      7/6 


Of  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  or  from  The 
Era^mic  Company,  Ltd.,  Warrington,  and 
117,  Oxford  St.,  VV.,  or  at  the  Erasmic  Kiosk, 
at  the  Festival  of  Empire,  Crystal  Palace. 


For  Trial  Sample  send  3d.  Stamps, 

ADDRESS 

ERASMIC,  Perlumers.WARRINGTON. 
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line.     Competitors     desirous     of     sending    in     alternative     solutions    may    do    so,    but   a    printed    page    must     be    used    for    each    set,   and    a    receipted 
account  from   an  Advertiser  must  accompany  each  set. 

4.  The   Competitor's   name   and   address   must   he   filled   in    in   the    space   provided   for   that   purpose. 

5.  The  decision  of  the  Advertisement   Manager  must  be  accepted  as  final,    and    in    the    event  of    a    tie    the    prizes    will    be    awarded    to    those    whose- 
solutions   are   first   opened. 

6.  Solutions  must   be   posted   by  the   closing   date  of  the   Competition  to 

PUZZLE-ADS, 

c/o  "The  Playgoer  S*  Society   Illustrated," 

-12   Regent  Street,   London,   S.W. 

THE    PRIZES 

The  THREE  successful  Competitors  will  each  receive  FREE  Tickets  for 
TWO  Orchestral  Stalls  at  any  Theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
be  designated  by  the  winner  (but  not  to  exceed  in  value  £1  Is.). 

Results     will     be    published    in    our    next    number,    dated    15th     August.        The     Competition    will    be     continued    each, 

month   until    further    notice. 


By    MRS.    HUMPHRY 

("Madge") 


THE  influence  of  the  Queen  has  already  mitigated 
to  a  considerable  degree  the  excesses  of  fashion- 
able women's  dress,  and  a  distinct  increase  in  the 
amplitude  of  skirts  has  been  observable  ever  since  the 
Coronation.  They  are  still  much  narrower  than  they 
have  been  for  many  seasons,  and  this  is  a  far  from 
disagreeable  result  of  the  recent  craze  for  narrowness. 
We  carry  less  weight, 
and  our  limbs  are  less 
hampered  by  drapery. 
In  fact,  at  the  Royal 
Garden  Party  it  was  ob- 
served by  many  that 
dress  had  never  been  so 
pretty  nor  so  graceful  as 
it  is  just  now.  The  in- 
troduction of  a  long,  flat 
pleat  at  the  back  of  the 
walking  dress,  or  of  the 
evening  frock,  gives  a 
line  that  is  much  more 
graceful  than  the  ugly, 
and  in  some  cases  almost 
indecent,  tightness  of  the 
hobble  skirt. 


HOBBLES  ON  THE  DOWN- 
WARD GRADE. 

Another  influence  that 
has  warred  against  this 
garment,  which,  as  a 
French  lady  remarked, 
6te  la  grace  de  la  femrtie 
is  that  it  has  become 
adopted  by  the  shop- 
keepers' and  the  arti- 
sans' ladies.  Only  the 
other  day  I  saw  a  little 
girl  with  a  beer  jug  in 
her  hand,  wearing  a 
frock  from  which,  in  her 
simplicity  and  mistaken 
love  of  beauty,  she  had 
cut  away  a  couple  of 
breadths.  No  doubt  she 
gloried  in  the  thought  of 

her  fashionable  appearance,  and  one  could  but  compas- 
sionate her  for  the  inconvenience  caused  to  her  by  the 
narrowness  of  a  gown  which  barely  permitted  one  foot 
in  a  broken  boot  to  follow  the  other.  Surely  a  few 
sights  of  the  kind  would  for  ever  cure  the  advocates  of 
the  over-narrow  skirt. 


No.    1.      Smart  Hats 


SOME   CHARMING  GOWNS. 

One  of  the  gowns  most  admired  at  a  very  smart 
gathering  was  in  white  ninon  embroidered  in  cord  braid- 
ings in  saxe  blue,  the  tunic  opening  slightly  at  the 
left  side,  and  carried  round  in  a  curve  to  the 
centre  of  the  front,  followed  by  the  trimming. 
On  the  bodice  part  the  opening  was  carried  up 

on  the  right  side  as  far 
as  the  shoulder,  and 
round  all  the  edges  of 
this  dainty  garment  was 
a  line  of  white  chantilly 
bordered  with  embroid- 
ered white  buttons.  The 
sleeves  were  turned  back 
with  blue,  and  had  a  row 
of  buttons  just  above  the 
elbow.  Another  charm- 
ing gown  was  in  pale 
pink  marquisette,  worn 
over  an  under-gown  of 
soft  pink  silk  veiled  with 
wide-meshed  Greek  filet. 
The  tunic  ran  in  a  black 
line  across  the  front,  and 
was  finished  with  large 
choux  of  soft  silk  in  the 
same  tone  of  pink  as  the 
ninon.  From  each  chou 
ran  upward  to  the  waist 
a  light  garniture  of 
knotted  pink  silk,  disap- 
pearing under  the  belt, 
also  pink.  The  bodice 
was  a  lovely  mingling  of 
pink  ninon,  guipure, 
black  tulle,  bordering  the 
edges  of  the  front,  which 
opened  on  an  almost 
transparent  tulle  chemis- 
ette. With  this  was 
worn  a  large  white  chip 
hat  trimmed  with  falling 
wheat-ears,  and  a  black 
lancer  plume. 


THE  IMMORTAL  NAVY  BLUE. 

For  at  least  twenty  years  the  best  dressed  women  of 
England  and  France  have  chosen  navy  blue  cloth  or  serge 
for  their  everyday  outdoor  wear,  and  it  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  mat  for  every  one  of  these  gowns  worn  twenty 
years  ago  there  are  now  a  thousand.  It  is  almost  silly 
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to  use  the  old  expression  that  "  no  toilette  is  complete 
without  a  navy  costume."  Two  or  three  at  least  must 
be  in  the  wardrobe  of  the  well  dressed.  This  season 
navy  blue  in  the  very  finest  serge  and  cloth  are  in  highest 
demand  when  finished  with  striped  black  and  white  silk. 
It  is  almost  the  livery  of  the  smart  ladies  in  the  Bois  and 

in  Hyde  Park.  The 
sleeves  are  finished 
with  a  band  of  silk, 
and  sometimes, 
above  this,  with  a 
little  simple  braid- 
ing, also  carried 
out  in  black  and 
white  silk.  The 
sleeves,  of  course, 
have  cuffs  to  match. 
Not  only  in  coat 
and  skirt,  but  in 
all  -  in  -  one  gowns 
navy  blue  reigns 
triumphant.  I  n 

some  cases  the 
bodice  is  carried 
out  with  the  addi- 
tion of  some  other 
material,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  navy 
cloth,  the  bodice  of 
which  is  in  dark 
blue  ninon,  spotted 
to  match,  and  made 
up  over  white  satin, 
the  bolero  form 
being  carried  out 
in  a  sloped  band  of 
white  satin  at  the 
top,  and  one  to 
match  round  the 
base  of  the  bodice, 
finished  with  a  high 
point  in  front,  and 
edged  round  with 
navy  blue  balls. 
A  black  satin  belt 
appears  below  the 
bolero,  and  above 
it  is  a  small  and 
high  collar  of  white 
satin  veiled  with 
very  open  black 
net ;  the  sleeves 
finish  below  the 
elbow,  allowing 
rather  full  cuffs,  of 
the  same  net  as  in 
the  collar,  to 

appear,  with  their  closely  fitting  bands  of  white  satin  at 
the  wrist.  This  is  a  typically  smart  gown,  and  it  may 
be  mentioned  that  a  considerable  amount  of  fulness  is 
introduced  into  the  back  of  this  gown,  and  a  little  at 
either  side,  but  in  pleats  which  are  ironed  as  flat  as 
possible. 


No.  3.     Tailor-made  In  White  Serge 


THE  SHORT  COAT. 

The  short  coat  is  one  of  the  most  successful  novelties 
of  the  season.  It  is  made  of  taffeta,  whether  plain  or 
striped,  and  has  also  been  seen  in  brocade,  muslin, 
chiffon,  and  brocaded  gauze.  It  is  a  dainty  little  garment, 
cut  very  much  away  in  front,  high  in  the  neck  at  the 
back,  with  revers  of  lace,  embroidery,  or  tucked  lawn. 
The  little  round  basque  is  an  inch  or  so  below  the  waist 
in  front,  and  curves  slightly  at  the  back.  The  sleeves 


are  long,  tight-fitting,  and  fasten  at  the  wrist.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  great  success  during  the 
whole  of  the  rest  of  the  season.  Worn  over  an 
embroidered  tulle  and  lace  gown,  it  was  seen  in  silk 
muslin,  black  lined  with  white,  at  one  of  the  smartest 
Paris  races.  Flowered  muslin  is  also  a  favourite  material 
for  this  dainty  and  becoming  little  garment.  It  was 
noticed  at  these  races  that  all  the  gowns  were  made  with 
transparent  tulle  collars  and  small  yokes  of  the  same. 
The  huge  lop-sided  hats  have  evidently  had  their  conge, 
for  all  the  smart  women  on  this  occasion  wore  small 
toques  or  large  flower-trimmed  hats  well  raised  from  the 
head  and  showing  the  beautifully  arranged  hair  beneath. 


GARDEN  PARTY  GOWNS. 

Never    has    summer    dress    been    more    diaphanous    or 
lighter   in   mate- 
rial     than      this 
season.   Broderie 
anglaise   worked 
upon     thin     silk 
forms  the  fabric 
of  one  of  these, 
the    whole    suc- 
cess    of     which 
lies  in  the  perfect 
cut.      Batiste  of 
the  finest  in  pale 
rose    pink    com- 
poses       another 
charming    frock, 
with    a    hem    of 
three       inches 
depth        sur- 
rounded  by  pink 
lace       insertion, 
and  again  at  the 
knee,  simulating 
an  over-dress  of 
similar    arrange- 
m  e  n  t.         The 
rather      short 
waist  is  indicated 
by  a  double  line 
of      pink      satin 
piping,    and    the 
yoke    is    of    the 
new     fashion 
which  covers  the 
top      and      each 
arm,    the    sleeve 
b  e  ginning 
much  lower 
down   than 
in  the  ordi- 
nary gown. 
The      lin- 
gerie gown 
is  still  well 
to  the  fore, 
and  one  of 
our  leading 
dress- 
makers     is 
i  n  t  rocluc- 
ing      small 
flo  u  n  c  es 

with  narrow  fringes  this  year.  They  are  really  a  charm- 
ing relief  from  the  very  straight  lines,  which  are  far  from 
suiting  the  majority  of  our  countrywomen.  English- 
women are  not  congenial  to  wearing  brocade  in  the  open 
air,  but  appt,,r  to  have  altered  their  mind  on  the  subject 
this  season,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  festive  scenes 


No.  4.     River  Frock 
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which  have  distinguished  it.  A  lovely  mauve  and  blue 
flowered  brocade  was  worn  at  a  ducal  garden  party,  and 
though  a  tunic  of  the  palest  mauve  pink  ninon  veiled  it 
partly,  it  did  not  hide  the  gleaming  richness  of  the  prin- 
cipal material.  Here,  again,  the  waist  was  rather 
short,  though  not  pronouncedly  so,  and  was  indicated  by 
an  extremely  narrow  satin  belt  tied  in  two  loops  at  the 
left  side,  with  long  ends  finished  with  fringe.  The  bodice 
was  a  lovely  mingling  of  brocade,  ninon,  and  lace,  and 
the  short  sleeves  were  met  by  transparent  lace  sleeves 
reaching  to  the  wrist. 


OF  HATS. 

There  does  not 
seem  to  be  very  much 
that  is  new  in  hats 
this  month,  and  the 
reason  is  not  very  far 
to  seek.  The  milliners 
have  exhausted  their 
inventive  and  creative 
powers  in  preparing 
for  the  festivities  of 
June,  and  it  is  now 
with  seaside  and  tra- 
velling headgear  that 
they  are  particularly 
concerned.  Still,  there 
is  much  to  admire  in 
the  principal  milliners' 
shops.  A  pretty  white 
straw  is  trimmed  with 
small,  half  -  opened 
marigolds,  with  their 
wide  greenish  leaves. 
The  brim  is  lined  with 
marigold  satin.  It  is 
just  the  hat  for  a 
handsome  brunette 
with  regular  features 
and  abundant  dark  hair.  Flower  toques  are  always 
attractive,  and  the  velvet  flowers,  though  they  might 
seem  unsuitable  to  hot  summer  days,  are  the  only  ones 
that  really  wear  well.  Some  of  the  blossoms  are  very 
tiny,  and  a  sweet  hat  is  composed  of  the  delicate  little 
gypsophilum  and  fronds  of  London  pride. 


No.  5.     Turban  Coiffure 


THE  FOULARD  FROCK. 

Foulard  is  one  of  our  coolest  and  most  popular  muslins, 
but  much  of  the  success  of  a  gown  in  this  material 
depends  upon  the  mode  of  make ;  something,  too,  upon 
the  pattern.  There  are  foulard  designs  which  suggest 
nothing  so  much  as  a  crowd  of  little  black  worms,  just 
cut  in  pieces  and  wriggling  round  each  other,  an  un- 
pleasant idea  for  which  I  am  responsible  only  as  regards 
expressing  it.  But  there  are  dainty  little  floral  patterns 
with  which  no  fault  could  be  found.  One  of  these  shows 
daisy  heads  with  a  tiny  bit  of  stalk  scattered  in  their 
natural  white  and  pink  over  a  buff  coloured  ground.  The 
gown  is  sweetly  made,  with  black  velvet  bordering  it  a 
couple  of  inches  wide.  The  skirt  opens  very  slightly  upon 
the  left  side,  showing  an  undergown,  or  possibly  only  a 
piece  set  in,  of  pink  flowered  silk.  The  foulard  is  edged 
with  narrow  black  velvet  all  up  the  opening,  which  is 
caught  together  with  a  small  black  velvet  bow  a  little 
above  the  knee.  The  front  of  the  bodice  is  cut  bretelle 
fashion,  making  long  points  from  the  shoulders  to  the 
waist.  These  are  covered  with  a  wide  lace  collar,  the 
points  of  which  meet  at  the  belt  and  are  caught  in  a  black 
velvet  bow.  The  sleeves  are  finished  with  similar  lace. 
These  all-in-one  frocks  are  sometimes  called  Princess, 
though  the  belt  is  almost  always  an  accompaniment. 


NEW  FURS. 

Odd  as  it  may  seem,  this  is  the  season  when  furriers 
produce  their  new  winter  models,  and  this  is  for  the 
benefit  of  the  thousands  who  visit  London  during  the 
season  and  like  to  buy  at  lower  rates  than  would  be 
possible  in  winter.  Americans  in  particular  find  this  a 
very  agreeable  way  of  purchasing  their  winter  outfit,  ll 
seems,  from  the  catalogues  issued  by  the  best  firms,  that 
ermine  will  again  be  worn  with  tails  this  winter,  'that 
sable  and  other  dark  furs  will  continue  to  be  striped  in 
shades  as  they  have  been  for  the  last  two  years,  and  that 
the  long  fur  coat  will  be  in  favour,  though  perhaps  cut 
a  few  inches  shorter  than  its  predecessor  of  the  last  few 
years.  A  novel  coat  is  made  with  turned  down  collar 
and  one  immense  revers  which  buttons  at  the  left  side. 
This,  perhaps,  is  more  new  than  becoming,  and  must 
prove  a  little  trying  to  even  the  best  of  figures.  Whose 
is  the  best  figure?  Shall  we  say  the  Venus  of  Milo? 
But  one  cannot  imagine  that  goddess  invested  in  a  fur 
coat. 


OUR  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

\o.  i. — Smart  hats.  i.  White  crin  lined  with  chene 
silk  and  trimmed  with  stiff  loops  of  rose  ribbon  at  the 
left  side.  2.  Chalk-white  straw  lined  with  crimson  SI!K 
and  trimmed  with  pink  red  and  purple  poppies. 

No.  2. — Garden  party  gowns,  i.  Fine  white  muslin 
tucked  over  pink  foundation  and  trimmed  with  lace  frills 
edged  with  pink  silk  and  caught  up  with  pink  bows.  The 
top  is  white  silk  lace  fully  embroidered.  2.  Blue  ninon 
tunic  over  white  embroidery  bordered  with  blue  silk. 


No.   3. — Tailor-made 
black  silk  braid. 


in    white    serge    trimmed    with 


No.  6.     Classic  Coiffure 

No.  4. — River  frock  in  pale  mauve  linen,  with  skirt 
and  top  in  mauve  and  white  striped  cotton.  The  sleeves 
are  strapped  with  linen. 

No.  5. — Turban  coiffure,  the  hair  almost  hidden  under 
gold  gauze  caught  in  front  with  a  jewelled  ornament  and 
aigrette. 

No.  6. — Classic  coiffure,  the  hair  arranged  in  n  loose 
knot  at  the  back  and  simply  parted  in  front. 
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Miss  MAIDIE  HOPE  writes  : 

THE   PLAYHOUSE 

Dear  Madam, — /  use  your  skin  food  and  find  it 
excellent,  also  your  Eau  ~de  Li/as  for  rubbing  on  the 
bands  ;  the  perfume  is  delightful,  and  in  the  -warm 
weather  keeps  them  cool  and  white. — Tours  truly, 


TOILET    PREPARATIONS 


Photo] 


[Daily  Mirror  Studios 


POMEROY   SKIN    FOOD 

Cleanses  and  feeds  the  skin,  fills  out  hollows 
in  face  and  neck,  and  materially  assists  in 
eradicating  wrinkles.  By  clearing,  freshen- 
ing and  softening  the  skin,  it  is  restored  to 
a  youthful  and  healthy  appearance.  Ex- 
cellent for  the  hands,  a  perfect  emollient  for 
children.  Does  not  encourage  the  growth 
of  Superfluous  Hair. 

Prices:    1/6,  3/6  &  5/-  per  pot. 

POMEROY    FACE    POWDER 

Absolutely  pure,  hygienic,  smnative,  im- 
palpable ;  contains  no  lead,  chalk  or  bismuth. 
In  three  shades. 

1/6  &  2/6  a  box. 

POMEROY   EAU    DE  .I.I1.AS 

A    new  preparation  for  whitening  and  perfuming    the  hands. 
Manicuring.  Price  2/-  per  bottle. 

All  these  Preparations  can  be  obtained  from  Chemists,  Stores, 
etc.,  or  will  be  supplied  post  free  on  receipt  of  price  by 

Mrs.  POMEROY,  Ltd.,  29k  Old  Bond  St.,  London,  W. 

Electrolysis  and  Face  Treatments  by  expert  operators. 


POMEROY  LIQUID    POWDER 

Adheres  readilyfto  the  skin,  conceals  facial 
blemishes,  and  is  delightfully  cooling  and 
refreshing. 

Made  in  5  shades,  2/-,  3/6  &  6/6 

POMEROY    DAY   CREAM 

A  delightful,  soothing,  protective  and  tonic 
preparation  for  the  skin,  combining  the 
properties  of  Elder  Flowers  and  other 
valuable  remedies  with  a  neutral  non-fatty 
base.  Invaluable  for  sportswomen  and 
motorists,  and  as  a  corrective  for  abnormally 
moist  conditions  of  the  skin. 
2/6  &;5/- 


Especially  useful  after 


Are  You  Worried 
or  Undecided? 

If  so,  send  birth  date, 
time  (if  known),  and 
full  names,  with  I  /— 
P.O.  to  cover  costs 
of  chart. 

RESULTS  WILL 
ASTONISH    YOU 

SEND  TO 

Mons.    W.   DE    KERLOR  ("The  Psychic") 

1  Piccadilly  Place  (adj.  Piccadilly  Hotel),  London,  W. 

OCCULT  LIBRARY  AND  BOOK  STORE 


Use 


per   tin 


STEPHENS' 

BOOT    POLISH 

for  Brown  or  Black  Leather. 
It  is  not  only  good  — it    is  the    best. 

Wholesale  from 

W.  STEPHENS  &  Co.,  45  &  45a  Brook  Green,  London,  W. 


When  you  get  home  weary 
from  the  hall  or  theatre 

grateful  would  you  be  if  you  could  just  drop  into  the 
cosy  nest  of  this  luxurious  easy  chair.  It  is  genuine 
saddle-bag  and  velvet  (not  a  tapestry),  and  for 
value  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bargains  we  ever 
offer.  We  call  it  the 

"OXFORD" 

Divan  Chair 

and    the    special    bargain 
price    is    47/6.      But   note 
particularly  that 
you  can  pay  cash  or 

Send  only 


and  the  balance  in 
monthly  instalments. 
Carriage  paid  to 
your  door  on  first 
payment.  It  comes 
in  three  colours — blue,  red,  or  green. 

HACKNEY          F1LL  UP 
FURNISHING 

CO.,  LTD. 

Witt  Bud  AMrm 
103  *105a  OXFORD  ST., W 
H.*J  Q£l0aa  *  Showroom* 

MARE  STREET 
HACKNEY 


THIS    COUPON 


To  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co..  LTD., 

!•>  *  103a  Oiford  St..  W.,  or  Mart  St.,  Hackney.  N. 
Gentlemen,— Please  send  me  one  of  your  "Oxford" 
a!  van  saddlebag  and  yelvet  cbaira  at  47/8.  1  ancloM 
Brat  payment  of  41-  and  agree  to  pay  41-  per  month 
until  the  47ft  Is  paid.  Chair  to  b<  dellrerod  fr... 

Nam* 

Aidrm 


f. 


P.S.—  Stale  c"lonr  of  chair  preferred. 


Please   mention    THE    PLAYGOER    AND    SOCIETY   when    tommunicating   with   advertisers. 
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Results  of  Third 

PUZZLE-ADS 

Competition 

The  following  are  the 
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Of  Interest  to  Visitors 

Mme  Kyrle,  of  15,  South  Molton  Street,  W.,  is  showing 
some  exceptionally  becoming  confections  in  millinery  and 
costumes,  and  all  those  with  a  desire  for  the  fashionable 
should  make  a  point  of  visiting  her  salon.  Mme  Kyrle 
has  been  rightfully  described  by  her  numerous  clients  as 
an  artist  in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  ladies  who 
take  an  opportunity  of  visiting  her  showrooms  readily 
agree.  Although  only  the  latest  designs  are  to  be  found 
at  her  establishment,  Mme  Kyrle's  prices  are  very 
moderate,  and  ladies  never  place  orders  with  her  that  are 
not  carried  out  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


Mme  Renee  le  Roy,  of  71,  Park  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
W.,  may  be  described  as  the  connecting  link  in  fashionable 
millinery  between  Paris  and  London.  The  well-dressed 
Society  woman  of  London  does  not  indulge  in  quite  such 
a  wildly  extravagant  design  as  her  sister  in  the  Gay  City. 
Mme  le  Roy  has  created  for  herself  quite  a  reputation 
for  her  adaptations  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashions  to  suit 
the  taste  of  London.  Her  experience  in  Paris  has  taught 
her  that,  to  keep  customers,  she  must  know  what  style 
and  colour  and  model  of  hat  will  best  suit  them,  and  by 
interesting  herself  in  the  appearance  of  her  clients  over 
here  in  a  similar  manner,  she  has  created  for  herself  a 
large  clientele. 


A  sparkling  mineral  water,  of  really  good  quality,  is  in 
demand.  "  Cambrunnen  "  is  not  a  medicinal  water,  but  a 
pure  natural  one,  bottled  at  the  springs  in  the  "  Taunus," 
near  Homburg.  It  is  sold  by  the  Dry  Wine  Co. ,  104, 
Great  Portland  Street,  or  can  be  had  at  all  the  best  clubs 
and  restaurants  by  asking  for  it.  Its  antacid  properties 
counteract  the  acidity,  so  it  can  be  taken  with  wine  or 
spirits. 


Close  to  the  well-known  and  fashionable  church,  St. 
George's,  Hanover  Square,  are  Messrs.  Scott,  Son  & 
Claxton,  of  31,  George  Street,  the  well-known  tailors. 
They  make  a  speciality  of  dress  suits  in  the  most  up-to- 
date  styles  ;  they  are  also  noted  for  Court  dress,  for  which 
they  have  an  exceptional  clientele.  For  summer  fashions 
they  are  showing  a  very  fine  selection  of  the  finest  cloths, 
and,  giving  personal  attention,  they  can  guarantee  satis- 
faction. 
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"  Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings  " 

The  Story  of  the  Play,  by  the  Author 


AT  the  foot  of  the  Lintie  Glen,  just  where  it  joins 
the  Blane  Valley  on  the  West  of  Scotland,  lies  the 
cosy   wee  toon  of   Lintiehaugh.      Its   kirk   stands 
apart,  and  the  next  most  important  building  in  the  place 
is   the   house   which   in    1860  was   occupied   by   Tammas 
Biggar,       provision       merchant, 
elder   and    magistrate.       He   has 
been   a   widower   for   two  years, 
but  his  daughter  Bunty  fills  her 
mother's     place     to     perfection ; 
indeed,  "  her  spring  cleanings  are 
a  marvel  of  organisation,  and  her 
domestic    economy    is    superb." 
Bunty  is  indeed  a  manager,  but 
her  energies  have  been  confined 
to  the  humdrum  domestic  sphere 
till  this  eventful   Sabbath,   which 
proves,   as  her  brother   Rab  put 
it,   "  the  liveliest  Sunday  they'd 
had  for  years. " 

Bunty  and  Rab  have  sat  that 
morning,  as  usual,  reading  ser- 
mons and  learning  catechism 
according  to  parental  orders. 
The  window-blinds  are  down,  for 
it  is  considered  a  sin  to  let  in  the 
air  and  sunshine  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  Rab  tempts  Bunty  to 
look  out  and  see  the  wee  yella- 
yites  trying  their  wings,  and  so 
Susie  Simpson  catches  them 
breaking  the  Sabbath,  and 
promptly  informs  Tammas. 

Susie  is  a  guest  in  the  house,  having  arrived  the 
previous  day. 

Rab,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  has  long  been  yearning  to  get 
away  from  Lintiehaugh  to  see  life  in  Glasgow,  and  now 
he  makes  bo'd  to  tell  his  father  that  he  refuses  to  be  held 
in  any  longer.  Tammas  sends  Susie  and  Buntv  from 
the  room,  but  he  does  not  intend  to  thrash  his  son, 
only  to  tell  him  the  truth.  Rab's  brother,  Jamie,  had 
been  an  obedient  lad  at  home,  but  in  the  citv  he  had  been 
led  away  and  had  taken  ^150  belonging  to  his  employers, 
so  that  Tammas  had  been  obliged  to  pay  up  to  keep  his 
elder  son  from  prison.  No  other  boy  of  his  would  be 
allowed  to  go  the  same  bad  road.  Rab  is  sorry,  and 
agrees  to  learn  his  shorter  catechism,  even  although  he 
cannot  understand  its  long  explanation  of  "  what  is 
effectual  calling." 

Susie  Simpson,  an  old  maid  who,  according  to  her 
nephew,  Weelum  Sprunt,  had  been  "  trying  for  a  man  all 
her  days"  and  had  "never  despaired,"  has  come  to 
Lintiehaugh  with  a  view  to  matrimony.  She  discovers  that 
a  certain  Mr.  Hislop  had  paid  up  the  amount  of  a  bond 
on  his  house  to  Tammas  Biggar.  As  Tammas  had  never 
"  let  on,"  she  suspects  the  elder  and  magistrate  of  appro- 
priating her  money.  She  puts  it  very  cleverly  to  Tammas 
thnt  when  Bunty  marries  he  will  require  a  housekeeper ; 
that  an  ordinary  housekeeper  would  want  a  wage, 
whereas  a  wife  would  come  cheaper.  She  herself  wants 
a  place  as  housekeeoer  (without  a  wage)  unless  she  can 
get  back  the  money  invested  in  the  bond.  Tammas  post- 
pones the  inevitable  on  the  plea  that  it  is  not  the  thing  to 
discuss  business  matters  on  the  Sabbath,  but  he  after- 
wards confesses  to  Weelum  Sprunt  that  his  Aunt  Susie 
has  hooked  him.  So  for  some  time  Tammas  wriggles 
with  the  hook  up  his  gills.  He  is  preparing,  however,  to 
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submit  to  his  fate  when  Eelen  Dunlop  and  her  dainty  niece 
Teenie  arrive  on  the  scene  just  as  Tammas  is  threatening 
to  thrash  his  son  Rab  for  whistling  on  the  Sabbath. 

Eelen  disturbs  the  elder's  "  Sabbath  calm  "  with  a 
vengeance,  for  this  pleasant-looking  elderly  lady  is  the 
individual  whom  he  deserted  on  the  very  wedding-day 
thirty  years  before. 

Tammas  was  never  a  bad  man,  and  when  he  left  his 
bride-elect  to  weep,  with  her  brides- 
maids and  the  best  man  shedding 
tears  of  sympathy,  and  a  breakfast 
that  cost  a  pound  note  spread  on  the 
table,  it  was  because  he  had  no  money 
and  had  waited  to  the  last  hoping  for 
a  miracle.  Tammas  has  therefore 
still  a  wee  touch  of  sentiment  for  his 
old  love,  and,  forgetting  that  the  win- 
dow is  open  and"  that  a  jealous  woman 
may  be  listening,  he  confesses  to 
Eelen  that  in  order  to  pay  up  his  ne'er- 
do-well  son's  disgraceful  debt  he  had 
to  use  "  siller  that  didna  belong  to 
him."  But  Susie  overhears  the  con- 
fession and  will  follow  him  to  the 
kirk  to  shame  him  before  the  congre- 
gation. 

Weelum  Sprunt  is  a  "  big  soft 
lump  "  of  a  man,  the  very  antithesis 
of  Bunty,  to  whom  he  is  engaged. 
He  is  a  nephew  of  Susie  Simpson,  and 
believes  he  is  in  her  will.  His  sober 
and  sedate  habits  have  raised  him  to 
be  a  Sunday  School  teacher  at  nine- 
teen, and  a  superintendent  at  twenty-one, 
twenty-nine  he  is  an  elder. 


and   now   at 
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The  Story  of  the  Play — (continued) 


At  the  Lintiehaugh  kirk,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
the  porch  and  the  gallery  stair  being  outside,  not  to 
mention  the  size  of  the  women's  crinolines,  the  collection 
has  to  be  taken  in  the  open  air.  It  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  Weelum  should  be  nervous  and  fidgety  on 
his  first  day  at  the  plate,  but  he  had  managed  "  no  sae 
bad,"  except  for  such  trifling  mistakes  as  asking  Miss 
Keeler,  who  "  hasna  a  relation,"  if  they  were  "  all  keeping 
well."  Before  the  eventful  day  is  over,  however,  Weelum 
has  begun  to  think  himself  "  a  kind  of  Jonah."  Everything 
seems  to  go  wrong.  The  minister 
doesn't  turn  up,  and  there  may  be 
no  service.  But  Bunty  arrives 
and  takes  "  steerin'  hand." 
Learning  the  state  of  affairs,  she 
sends  Weelum  off  to  see  "  what's 
keeping  the  minister,"  and  so 
finds  herself  "  that  abomination,  a 
woman  at  the  plate."  The  sly 
lassie  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
of  trying  "  how  it  feels  to  be  an 
elder,"  and  goes  through  the 
pantomime  of  receiving  imaginary 
kirk-goers,  much  to  the  horror  of 
a  real  attender  in  the  person 
of  Maggie  Mercer,  the  greatest 
gossip  in  the  three  parishes. 
Bunty  can  do  more  than  watch  a 
few  coppers  as  well  as  any  man, 
for  the  same  brains  that  can  orga- 
nise a  spring  cleaning  can  manage 
a  kirk  or  a  market  equally  well. 

The  minister,  it  appears,  has  a 
"  beelious  attack,"  but  Bunty 
sends  for  the  assistant  at  Heath- 
end.  She  removes  the  collection 
to  the  vestry.  She  utterly  defeats 
Susie  Simpson  when  that  jealous 
old  maid  tries  to  shame  Tammas  before  the  congregation. 
As  Jeems  Gibb,  the  minister's  man,  says  of  her,  "  She 
should  have  been  a  lawyer,"  but  there  are  "  few  things 
she  couldn't  be  if  men  would  let  her." 

Unfortunately,  Bunty  can  only  save  her  father  by 
sacrificing  herself  and  her  lover.  She  tells  the  angry 
Susie  that  the  money  from  the  bond  is  in  the  house,  and 
will  be  handed  over  the  next  day.  Bunty  and  Weelum's 
wedding  will  have  to  be  postponed,  for  the  money  to  be 
paid  to  Susie  is  their  "wee  nest  egg."  To  crown  her 
sorrows,  Rab  has  run  off  to  Glasgow,  and  so  there  are 
several  sad  hearts  as  the  congregation  come  out  of  the 
kirk,  and  the  rain  cloud  creeps  along  the  Blane  hills. 

Tammas  has  gone  after  Rab  with  the  dog-cart, 
and  brought  the  lad  home,  wet  and  hungry.  Bunty  can- 
not get  the  "  men  folk  "  out  of  their  beds  the  next 
morning.  It  is  her  washing  day,  and  she  is  always  "  as 
cross  as  two  sticks  when  she's  washing."  Weelum,  now 
returned  to  his  joinering,  is  as  cross  as  she  is ;  he 
wants  to  be  reconciled,  however  ;  Bunty  is  in  no  hurry, 
for  an  angry  woman  turns  out  a  clean  washing. 

Rab  comes  down  to  his  porridge  very  late,  and 
Tammas  demands  that  at  night  after  tea  he  shall  come 
up  the  stair  and  take  his  thrashing  for  whistling  on  the 
Sabbath.  Rab  is  rebellious. 

'  Take  yer  key  and  open  yer  shop  yersel'." 
Bunty  backs  up  her  brother.  She,  too,  throws  down 
her  keys,  and  threatens  to  leave  the  house.  Tammas  is 
confident  that  she  cannot  leave,  but  his  daughter  is  too 
clever  for  him.  She  promptly  calls  on  Weelum,  who  is 
putting  up  a  shelf  in  her  back  kitchen.  If  her  faither 
thrashes  Rab,  Weelum  may  arrange  for  their  immediate 
marriage,  even  if  it  means  that  they  must  live  in  furnished 
lodgings  for  a  while.  Tammas  gives  in  and  agrees  to  let 
Rab  off. 


Bunty  should  be  at  her  washing,  but  there  are  other 
strings  to  be  pulled  this  Monday  morning.  She  cross- 
examines  the  unsuspecting  Eelen  Dunlop,  and  is  able  to 


report  that  she  is  an  "  early  riser,  good  washer,  experi- 
enced plain  cook,  economical.      She'll  do  fine." 

So   Tammas   proposes   on   the   recommendation   of   his. 
"  far-seeing  lassie  that  chooses  her  own  steppie. " 

Bunty 's  masterstroke  is 
when  she  unravels  the  re- 
lationship of  Weelum  to  his 
faither's  brother's  wife's 
sister,  and  so  discovers  that 
her  young  man  is  entitled  to 
most  of  his  Aunt  Susie's 
siller 

Thus  the  tables  are  turned 
upon     Miss     Simpson,     who 
gives     up    the     money     just 
received      from 
Tammas,     but     tells 
Weelum  in  a  parting 
shot  that  he  will  be 
the   most   henpecked 
man  in  Scotland. 

Weelum,  however, 
won't   mind    that,    if 
only    Bunty    will    do   (  ^ 
the     henpecking  - 
he'll  just  glory  in  his 
shame  ! 
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SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Weelum  Sprunt  Imbibes  Courage  before  going  to  Kirk 


m\  i  .ill!  i  ill  ;  ii  i  ss  :  in  i  iip! ;  OB- 

{Daily  Mirror  Studios 


Susie  Simpson  (taking  away  the  whisky)  :   "  Na,  na  !     Ye're  no  needin'  Djtch  courage." 
Weelum  (Mr.  WATSON  HUME)  :   "  It  wad  ha'  helped,  but  never  mind." 
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AN°  SOCIETY 


:—  •  ££ 


Susie 
Drinks 
Weelum's 
Whisky 


WWIflUP'-P1!!'!!?1.!! 
mm+mjm<&\mi:* 


Susie  :     "It'll  no  keep  till 
the  morn  !  ' ' 


[Dntly  Mirror  Studio* 


Tamtnas:  "  Tell  me,  Eelen,  what  can  I  dae  to  show  my  regret  fcr  the  wrang  I  did  ye  ?  " 
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AND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Weelum  Sprunt's  First  Sabbath  as  an  Elder 


Phctcl 


Weelum  (making  himself  affable)  :  "  Weel,  how's  thelwife  ?  ' 
The  Shepherd :  "  The  wife's  a'  right,  bui  the  coo  s  bad." 


[Daily 
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AND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Weelum's  First  Day  at  the  Plate 


The  Congregation  going  into  the  Kirk 


Weelum  Takes  the  Collection 
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*f<D  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Having  sent  Weelum  to  find  the  Minister,  Bunty  takes  charge 

of  the  Plate 


fhata\ 


Bunty  :  "  What  wad  faither  say  to  this  ? ' 
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*ND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Maggie  Mercer  is 
shocked 

Maggie  (Miss  JEAN  CADELL)  :  "  A  wumman  at  the 
plate!     It's  enough  to  bring  a  judgment  on  us." 


Pholoi\ 


Rab   assists    Teenie   over    the    Kirk    wall 

Teenie  (Miss  EVA  McRouERTs)  :  "  I  can  manage  fi.ie  masel'." 
Rab  :  "  Utz,  Teenie,  let  me  help  ye  !     The  stanes  ar    no'  very  safe." 
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AND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


Rab  tells  Teenie  that  he 
means  to  run  away  to 
Glasgow  to  make  his  for- 
tune, and  takes  the  penny 
that  his  father  gave  her  for 
the  collection 


Rab  :  "  I've  nearly  half-a-croon.     A'  the  merchant  princes  begin  wi' 
half-a-croon  !  ' ' 


Weelum  (when  Bunty  kisses  him) :   "  Oh  !  I  say,  Bunty    ' 
Bunty:  "  I  couldna  help  it." 


[Daily  flftrror  Studios 

Bunty  :  "  Eh,  Weelum,  ye're  asvfu'  tousled." 
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MISS  KATE  MOFFAT  IN 
"BUNTY  PULLS  THE  STRINGS." 
AT  THE  HAYMARKET  THEATRE 


PRESENTED  WITH  No.  23  OF 

"THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED.' 
SIXPENCE  MONTHLY 


PLAYGOER 
S.ND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATfJ) 


Bunty  Prevents  her  Father's  Arrest  at  the  Kirk 


Maggie  :  "  Wha's  that  talkin'  to  the  polisman  ?  ' ' 


Susie  :  "  Ye'll  please  remove  Tammas  Biggar  to  the  lock-up  ! 


I'lialot]  [Unity  Mirro* 

Bunty  :  "  Then  alloo  me  to  inform  ye  that  the  full  sum — a  hunner  and  twenty  pounds — is  in  the  hoose." 
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AND  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


The  Happy  Ending 


Studioi 


Btinty  :  "  Are  ye  no  feart  that  ye'll  be  hen-pecked,  Weelum  ?  " 
Wceluni .-  "  I  dinna  care  if  I'm  the  maist  hen-pecked  man  in  Scotland.     I'll  even  glory  in  my  shame," 


PLAYGOER 
AN°  SOCIETY 

ILLUSTRATED 


About  the  Players 


PR  AH  AM  Knowing  the  man  and  his  ideals,  knowing 
MOFFAT  the  grand  natural  quality  of  his  writing,  1 
utterly  fail  to  realise  why  Glasgow  in  1908 
did  not  enthusiastically  support  Mr.  Graham  Moffat  when 
he  endeavoured  to  found  a  company  of  Scottish  players  to 
produce  Scottish  plays.  Here  was  a  man  who  possessed 
a  master  sense  of  the  theatre,  besides  being  a  ready  writer, 
a  capital  organiser,  and  a  clever  character  actor ;  willing, 
also,  to  do  all  the  spade  work  on  what  was  practically 
virgin  soil — viz.,  the  stage  representation  of  Scottish  life 
and  character — yet  they  passed  him  by.  So  to  Mr.  Cyril 
Maude,  who  gave  Mr.  Graham  Moffat  his  chance,  the 
playgoing  public  owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude,  and  what 
is  Glasgow's  loss  is  the  world's  gain. 

How  true  is  the  old  saying,  "  A  prophet  is  not  without 
honour  save  in  his  own  country. ' ' 

Mr.  Graham  Moffat's  father  was  a  teacher  and  held 
evening  classes,  which  were  extremely  popular.  At  these 
all  his  pupils  took  turns  in  reciting,  after  which  they 
received  a  candid  criticism  on  their  performance. 
Strangely  enough,  he  thought  little  of  Graham's  ability, 
and  usually  allowed  him  to  sit  down  in  dead  silence. 

As  Mr.  Moffat  remarked  in  mentioning  this  fact, 
"  Poor  man,  he  died,  when  I  was  only  fifteen,  holding  a 
firm  belief  I  would  never  make  an  elocutionist.  I  must 
have  been  about  twenty  years  of  age,"  he  continued, 
"when,  with  my  sister,  Miss  Kate  Moffat,  I  commenced 
giving  recitals  in  dead  earnest.  We  were  wonderfully 
successful,  and  soon  became  quite  a  feature  at  all  the 
principal  concerts  in  Scotland. 

"  Latterly,  however,  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
concert-platform  work  as  a  livelihood  np  North  had  seen 
its  best  days,  for  skating-rinks,  cinematograph  shows, 
etc.,  were  playing  havoc  with  what  used  to  be  a  feature 
of  social  life  in  the  provinces. 

"  So  I  determined  to  strike  out  in  a  fresh  line,  and 
early  in  1908  took  the  Athenaum  Hall,  Glasgow,  and 
presented  a  couple  of  one-act  plays  in  '  braid  Scots. '  My 
idea  was  to  institute  a  society  in  Scotland  for  the  explof- 
tation  of  national  drama,  similar  to  the  Irish  one  which  is 
doing  such  fine  work  at  the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin. 

"Alas!  my  ambition  in  this  direction  had  to  remain 
unsatisfied,  but  I  am  proud  to  have  had  the  honour  of 
introducing  Scottish  plays  by  Scottish  players  to  the 
London  public. 

"What  made  me  start  play -writing?  Well,  I  found  it 
often  extremely  difficult  to  secure  sketches  for  my  enter- 
tainment, so  commenced  writing  them  myself.  From  that 
the  idea  gradually  grew,  for  I  saw  no  reason  why  work 
done  for  the  platform  and  appreciated  on  the  platform 
should  not  prove  even  stronger  if  adapted  for  stage  pur- 
poses. I  find  it  infinitely  easier  to  construct  a  piece  for 
five  or  six  characters,  backed  up  with  all  the  hundred 
and  one  theatrical  artifices  in  the  shape  of  scenery,  fur- 
nishing, lighting,  etc.,  than  a  concert  dialogue  whose 
stage  setting  consists  of  a  table  and  a  glass  of  water. 
But  the  old  life  had  its  compensations,  and  knocking 
about  in  Scotland  from  village  to  village  brought  me  in 
touch  with  many  quaint  characters  who  afterwards  came 
to  life  in  my  sketches. 

"  Personally,  I  am  highly  gratified  with  the  more  than 
cordial  reception  given  to  my  band  of  Scottish  players  by 
the  London  critics  and  theatregoers  and  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  thanking  them  through  your  esteemed 
columns." 


the  last  year  and  a  half  he  has  been  with  the  Glasgow 
Repertory  Theatre,  which  at  first  did  not  wish  to  engage 
him.  "  After  considerable  difficulty,"  he  said,  "  I  got 
an  appointment  as  assistant  stage  manager,  eventually 
acting  several  small  parts.  I  think  this  particular  reper- 
tory theatre  appeared  to  desire  no  natives.  Yes,  I  believe 
in  repertory  theatres  for  young  actors,  because  of  the 
fine  producers  engaged.  I  learnt  a  lot  from  them.  I 
played  Edmund  Gwenn's  part  in  '  The  Girl  who  Couldn't 
Lie  '  when  it  was  first  performed,  also  Fenwick  in 
'Chains.'  " 


MR.  There    is    no    more    entertaining    character 

TAWDE  tnan    Rab   in    "  Bunty    Pulls   the    Strings," 

and  it  is  admirably  portrayed  by  Mr. 
Tawde.  Born  in  Glasgow,  he  has  been  nearly  seven 
years  on  the  stage,  touring  all  over  the  country  in 
Shakespeare,  musical  comedy,  and  lurid  melodrama.  For 


MR.  A  braw  braw  lad  is  Weelum  on  the  stage, 

and  ne  's  Just  tne  same  °ff>  f°r  Mr.  Watson 
Hume,  brother  of  Mr.  Graham  Moffat,  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  the  hardy  Northerner.  He  took  to  the 
theatre  like  a  duck  to  water,  for  he  informed  me  he  ran 
away  when  only  a  youngster  of  nine  and  joined  a  touring 
company.  He  has  gone  through  the  mill,  played  all  sorts 
of  parts,  filled  all  sorts  of  appointments,  from  stage 
carpenter  to  manager,  and  modestly  confesses  that  there 
are  heaps  more  like  him  to  be  found  in  the  provinces. 
"  Yes,  I've  been  associated  with  many  men  in  the  old 
days  who  have  made  big  nances  for  themselves.  Why 
Neil  Kenyon  and  I  acted  together  in  Mr.  Wyndham's 
celebrated  revival  of  '  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.'  No,  I've 
nothing  to  complain  about  the  stage  as  a  profession,  for 
personally  I  dinna  ken  what  it  is  to  be  out  of  a  crib." 


MISS  "  Facts  are  chiels  that  winna  ding  "  is  an 

MORRAT  °^  say'n&  °f  Robbie  Burns  which  is  as  true 
to-day  as  when  it  was  penned,  and  what  I 
am  going  to  state  now  is  a  fact.  No  greater  success  on 
the  London  stage  ha's  ever  been  achieved  by  a  young 
unknown  actress  than  that  achieved  by  Miss  Kate  Moffat 
as  Bunty.  Full  of  ripe  knowledge  and  artistic  touches, 
she  made  the  Scotch  lassie  a  finished  impersonation  which 
will  long  live  in  the  memory  of  playgoers.  "  I  started 
acting,"  she  said,  "  when  only  eleven,  as  the  heroine  in 
a  melodrama.  I  had  to  play  a  young  girl  in  the  first 
act,  so  managed  that  all  right ;  but  years  elapsed,  and  in 
the  last  scene  I  had  grown  up.  I  am  told  I  scraped 
through,  but  my  feelings  as  I  walked  about  with  my 
hair  on  the  top  of  my  head  were  simply  awful.  Yes,  I 
love  theatrical  audiences,  and  find  it  really  child's  play 
to  act  in  a  theatre  after  the  customary  bare  platform 
arrangements.  You  may  be  surprised  to  know  that  most 
of  the  parts  I  have  appeared  in  up  till  now  have  been 
English." 


MRS.  I    have    always    held    that    while    dramatic 

schools  are  useful  enough  in  their  way, 
they  cannot  manufacture  real  actors  or 
actresses.  A  striking  instance  of  natural  genius  is  to 
be  found  in  Mrs.  Graham  Moffat,  whose  performance 
as  Eelen  is  full  of  charm.  "  It  is  quite  true,"  she 
replied  in  answer  to  my  question,  "  until  three  years  ago 
I  had  never  taken  any  part  in  my  husband's  productions. 
Then  he  suggested  I  should  make  up  the  cast  for  '  Till 
the  Bells  Ring  '  by  playing  Janet  Struthers,  and  this 
was  my  first  appearance.  No,  my  favourite  character 
is  Leezie  Inglis  in  '  A  Scrape  o'  the  Pen.'  The  stage 
has  made  no  difference  to  my  domestic  life,  and  my 
home  will  always  take  first  place." 
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THE  terrific  heat  of  July  made  a  marked  impression 
upon  the  theatres.  Plays  that  might  have  struggled 
along  under  ordinary  circumstances  collapsed  altogether, 
and  even  the  best  shows  felt  a  draught  in  the  box  office 
because  there  was  none  in  the  auditorium.  We  naturally 
look  for  sleet  and  cold  weather  during  an  English  sum- 
mer, and  the  hot  time  experienced  by  many  managers  has 
only  been  cooled  by  an  icy  chill  down  their  spines  when 
they  looked  at  the  receipts. 


really  a  most  objectionable  creature,   and  they  wouldn't 
stand   her  long  at  the  Criterion. 


THE  finest  production  of 
the  month  was  "  Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings,"  at  the  Hay- 
market,  the  play  included  as  a 
Souvenir  in  this  issue.  Gra- 
ham Moffat  has  been  compared 
to  Barrie  as  a  playwright. 
While  not  quite  admitting  this, 
I  consider  that  he  is  an  excel- 
lent second.  Perhaps  when  we 
have  had  a  few  more  comedies 
from  his  pen  we  may  give  him 
first  place,  but  on  one  work 
alone  a  playwright  cannot  be 
judged.  "  Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings  "  is  delightful.  It  is 
full  of  a  quaint  humour,  it  is 
not  over-weighted  with  plot, 
and  the  strings  Bunty  pulls  are 
very  human  ones.  Not  being 
alive  in  1860,  I  cannot  say 
from  experience  whether  the 
play  is  true  to  the  life  of  that 
period,  but  I  am  willing  to 
accept  the  assurances  of  many 
critics — some  younger  than  my- 
self— who  say  it  is.  You  must 
read  the  story  and  see  the  play. 
Vou  will  enjoy  both. 


Photo} 


*HE  Green  Elephant" 
made  its  appearance  at 
the  Comedy  on  3rd  July.  It 
was  quite  warm  then,  and  there  was  no  excuse  for  the 
production.  To  endeavour  to  follow  it  would  have 
brought  anyone  out  in  a  warm  glow  even  in  the  depths 
of  winter,  but  at  90  in  the  shade— phew  !  "  The  Green 
Elephant  "  was  still  tender  and  green  when  it  died  a 
few  days  later. 


SALLY  BISHOP,"  at  the  Prince  of  Wales's,  war 
produced  on  the  25th  July.  Temple  Thurston's 
novel  has  lost  a  good  deal  of  its  power  in  the  process  of 
adaptation.  The  first  act  went  with  a  snap,  and  we 
thought  we  were  in  for  an  excellent  evening's  entertain- 
ment. The  remaining  acts,  however,  were  disappointing, 
not  perhaps  so  much  the  fault  of  the  play  as  the  acting. 

Mr.  Dennis  Eadie  did  not  give 
the  performance  we  looked  for, 
neither  did  Miss  Elaine  Ines- 
cort.  For  all  that,  however, 
there's  a  good  deal  of  excellent 
stuff  in  "  Sally  Bishop." 
Whether  society  will  care  to 
witness  scenes  in  the  life  of  a 
barrister  who  lives  with  a  pretty 
girl,  setting  aside  the  marriage 
laws,  I  do  not  presume  to  snv 
But  still,  as  they  say  in  the 
advertisements,  "  There's  a 
reason  !  " 


T: 


HE  Royal  Divorce  "  was 
revived  at  the  Lyceum  on 
the  2bth  July.  Good  old 
Napoleon  !  He's  made  a  lot  of 
money  on  the  stage  for  one 
person  and  another,  and  it  looks 
as  though  he  means  to  let  the 
good  work  go  on.  The  variety 
theatres  have  had  most  of  the 
plums.  Russian  dancers  have 
claimed  most  of  the  London 
variety  stages.  The  Scala 
Theatre  has  had  a  number  of 
visitors.  The  Press  were  in- 
vited to  see  the  show,  but  many 
of  us  got  there  to  find  that  our 
seats  had  been  sold  over  our 
heads.  Never  mind,  there  arc 
excellent  films  to  be  seen  at  any  of  the  Halls  ! 


[Vandamtnc 
Mr.  Temple  Thurston 


THEN    on   the   6th   we    had    Keble    Howard's    "The 
Girl  Who  Couldn't  Lie,"  at  the  Criterion.      It  was 
pretty  evident  that  the  public  did  not  want  to  see  such  a 

freak  as  a  girl  who  couldn't  lie.   We  know  they  all  do  it 

some  of  them  very  prettily;  and  many  of  the  girls  who 
went  to  see  it  were  prompted  by  feminine  curiosity. 
Even  the  charming  personality  and  the  clever  acting  of 
Miss  Muriel  Pope  failed  to  make  the  non-lying  Pauline 
convincing.  Not  being  able  to  lie  must  be  a  terrible 
drawback  to  a  girl.  We  were  intensely  sorry  for  her, 
but  it  was  not  a  pity  that  was  akin  to  love.  Pauline  was 


PIiLISSIER'S  Potted  Plays  at  the  Apollo  include 
"Henry  VIII.,"  "The  Witness  for  the  Defence," 
and  "  The  Chocolate  Soldier."  From  the  reception  this 
clever  company  gets  at  each  performance,  it  is  evident 
that  the  public  has  not  grown  tired  of  potted  stuff.  The 
plays  now  being  burlesqued  lend  themselves  to  the  pur- 
pose admirably.  I  wonder  whether  the  authors — includ- 
ing Shakespeare — put  as  much  humour  into  their  work  as 
Pelissier  puts  into  it.  He  seems  to  get  the  right  note 
every  time.  Was  there  ever  such  a  Cardinal  Wolsey  ? 
Was  there  ever  such  a  Buckingham?  I  think  not;  I 
hope  not.  The  present  company  of  "  The  Follies  "  is 
composed  of  Morris  Harvey,  Dan  Everard,  Douglas  Mac- 
laren,  Lewis  Sydney,  Gwennie  Mars,  Muriel  George, 
Dollis  Brooke,  Ethel  Allandale,  and,  of  course,  H.  S. 
Pelissier.  ''  The  Voice  Trial  "  is  still  going  strong. 


~*      a-tJ.   K.  1    VJ  V-^  A-/AV. 
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Plays  and  Playgoers  in  Paris 

By  CHARLES  HART  DE  BEAUMONT,    D.C.L. 

"PLAYGOER"  Offices,  56  Rue  de  I'Universite",  Paris 


NO  less  than  thirty-seven  theatres  and  music-halls 
have    "  shut    up    shop  "    during-    the    past    three 
weeks.      But   to    make    up   for   lost   opportunities 
playgoers   have   literally   thronged   the   open-air   theatres 
and  Cafes-Concerts,   and  quite  right,   too,   for  there  are 
some  very  good  "  shows  "  going  on. 

The  Alcazar  d'Ete  is  giving  a  review,  "  Ah!  les  beaux 
Nichan,"  by  P.  L.  Flers,  with  catchy  music  by  M.  Mallet. 
The  singing,  dancing,  acting  and  mounting  are  remark- 
ably good.  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  give  the  story  of  a 
revue,  especially  a  Parisian  revue,  which  is  full  of  skits 
on  persons  and  events  of  the  day,  hit  off  with  wit  and 
blague  of  the  Boulevards.  Dranem,  as  the  Chef  de 
Saint-Martin  and  Roxane,  is  so  excruciatingly  funny  that 
the  other  artistes  "  can't  go  on  "  for  laughing.  What 
poor  Dan  Leno  was  in  his  best  days,  so  is  Dranem  for 
Parisians.  Chevalier,  a  young,  clever  comedian,  is  worth 
seeing.  The  English  artistes  have  scored  a  great  suc- 
cess. Parisians,  no  mean  judges  of  dancing,  go  into 
fits  of  delight  over  Nelly  Turner  and  Mary  Howe  and 
the  troop  of  English  girl  dancers.  Meg  Villars,  who, 
by  the  way,  is  a  clever  writer,  is  tout  a  fait  charmante. 
She  dances  and  acts  with  such  delicious  ''  go  "  that  it  is 
a  pity  she  does  not  take  to  real  comedy,  for  she  has  the 
Marie  Tempest  and  Marie  Wilton  style  that  would  ensure 
her  a  hearty  welcome  and  success  on  the  English  stage. 
Although  bearing  a  somewhat  well-known  French  name 
and  speaking  French  like  a  native,  she  is,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  a  real  Cockney.  And  what  can  be  better? 
Every  playgoer  in  Paris  knows  Meg,  and  the  more  they 
know  her  the  more  they  admire  her  talent,  and,  as  the 
French  say,  "  Quelle  jolie  femme!  "  M.  Brouet  is  a 
young  artiste  of  the  Huntly  Wright  genre  that  is  so 
popular  now  with  Parisians,  and  dances  with  vigour. 


The  Ambassadeurs  are  doing  well  with  "  Au  petit  Bon- 
hsur,"  and  Miss  Campton  and  M.  Ardot  "bring  the 
house  down." 

The  Theatre  Marigny,  with  its  Marigny  Revue,  is 
crowded  nightly  with  the  Smart  Set  drawn  by  Miss 
Adelaide,  J.  J.  Hughes,  and  Claudius. 

The  Jardin  de  Paris  gives  a  good  show,  and  is  the 
rendezvous  of  American  and  English  visitors,  for  whom 
the  Can-Can  dances  are  a  never  failing  attraction. 


M.  Louis  Borney,  director  of  the  Theatre  Marigny, 
has  just  died,  rich  and  respected,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four. 

Twenty  years  or  so  ago  he  was  a  waiter  in  a  second- 
rate  cafe,  but  knowing  the  taste  of  the  public,  and  with 
a  shrewd  insight  into  human  nature,  he  got  a  job  as 
manager  of  a  Brasserie-Bar  near  the  Bourse.  He  became 
acquainted  with  M.  Despez,  who  was  proprietor  of  a 
Cafe-Concert  at  Montmartre,  and  together  they  took  over 
the  once  well-known  Casino  de  Paris.  They  made  a  suc- 
cess of  it,  and  took  over  several  other  theatres.  He  was 
not  an  educated  man,  but  combined  shrewd  businesslike 
methods  with  a  decided  artistic  taste.  Many  well-known 
artistes  as  Polaire,  Loie  Fuller,  Lise  Fleuron  and  Regina 
Badet  were  "  discovered  "  by  him,  and  he  was  one  of  the 
first  Parisian  directors  who  gave  the  superb  mountings 
that  are  now  so  usual  in  revues. 


"  L'Instinct,"  play  in  three  acts,  by  M.  Henri  Kist- 
maeckers.     Produced  at  the  Thdatre  Grevin. 

The  Theatre  Grevin  is  really  a  "  side  show  "  of  the 
famous  Musee  Grevin,  the  Paris  Mme  Tussaud's.  Pro- 
vincials, English  and  American  tourists,  family  parties, 
and  occasionally  a  blasd  Parisian  compose  its  audiences. 
Yet  it  has  just  given  us  a  play,  "  L'Instinct,"  that  ranks 
as  one  of  the  best  productions  of  1911.  It  is  quite  sure 
to  go  on  one  of  *he  big  theatres,  for,  besides  being 


written  by  a  well-known  novelist,  it  is  replete  with  human 
interest. 

Jean  Bernou  is  an  elderly  surgeon  living  in  the  quiet 
suburb  of  Saint-Cloud.  He  has  married  a  young  woman, 
Cecile,  who  is  sick  and  tired  of  the  humdrum,  quiet  life, 
and  longs  for  a  young  lover  and  a  life  of  pleasure.  This 
ill-assorted  couple  lives  in  the  house  of  Dr.  Andre  Bernou, 
the  surgeon's  brother.  Quite  near  them  Lucien  d'Arteuil, 
a  young  man  of  twenty-five,  has  a  little  villa,  too.  Now 
Lucien,  like  most  of  his  class,  has  exhausted  his  strength 
in  excesses  of  all  kinds,  and  is  in  a  galloping  consump- 
tion. He  falls  violently  in  love  with  Cecile  —  the  amour 
t'ratifais,  which  is  not  quite  what  English  people  under- 
stand love  to  be.  Cecile  commences  to  flirt  with  the  sickly, 
passionate  lover,  and  out  of  pity  goes  further  than  she 
intended.  They  have  a  friend,  Therese,  who  is  on  a  visit 
to  Cecile,  and  they  take  her  in  their  confidence,  and,  of 
course,  a  la  Franfaise,  she  helps  on  the  adulterous  love- 
making.  Now  it  happens  that  a  former  patient  of  Jean 
Bernou,  named  Lautriquet,  has  become  connected  with  a 
Private  Detective  Agency,  and  spies  out  the  love  affair. 
He,  on  his  part,  makes  love  to  the  chambermaid  of  the 
Bernous,  and  is  "  able  to  get  up  a  case,"  especially  as 
he  has  managed  to  get  hold  of  a  draft  copy  of  a  very 
compromising  letter.  He  comes  to  Jean  Bernou,  and 
sells  him  the  document  and  notes  of  the  "case."  The 
surgeon,  to  save  a  scandal,  and  because  he  really  loves 
his  young  wife,  decides  to  leave  Saint-Cloud  and  travel 
to  a  distant  part  of  France.  Cecile  will  not  go  away. 
She  makes  all  sorts  of  pretexts  to  remain,  but  finding 
they  are  useless  against  her  husband's  determination  she 
gets  Therese  to  arrange  a  final  meeting  with  Lucien 
d'Arteuil.  Therese  brings  Lucien  to  Cecile  's  bedroom. 
Cecile  tells  her  lover  that  this  must  be  the  last  meeting, 
as  she  is  going  away  with  her  husband.  Lucien  is  so 
overcome  with  the  news  and  excitement  that  he  falls  in  a 
fit.  In  the  meantime  Dr.  Andre  Bernou,  the  brother,  has 
suspected  what  is  going  on,  and,  having  hidden  himself 
in  his  sister-in-law's  bedroom,  sees  and  hears  all  that 
takes  place.  So  when  Lucien  falls  in  a  fit  he  comes  for- 
ward, as  he  says,  to  save  Cecile  from  her  indiscretion. 
He  examines  Lucien  and  finds  that  in  falling  he  has 
broken  his  skull,  and  cannot  be  moved  from  the  room. 
Now  Jean  has  been  informed  that  his  wife  was  having  a 
last  interview  with  Lucien,  and  seeks  her  everywhere, 
never  suspecting  that  she  would  meet  her  lover  in  the 
bedroom  of  her  own  house.  This  would  be  so  unusual  in 
French  intrigues  of  this  kind.  However,  he  comes  in, 
questions  Cecile,  and  as  Lucien  d'Arteuil's  state  requires 
an  immediate  operation,  which  Jean  as  a  surgeon  can 
perform,  she  avows  all  her  naughty  acts  in  the  never- 
mind-what-befalls-me-but-save-him  style.  Jean  Bernou 
is  not  such  a  stupid  old  man  as  she  thinks,  and  he  gives 
it  to  her  hot  r.nd  strong,  and  just  tells  her  plainly  what 
she  is  and  what  he  thinks  of  her  and  the  consumptive 
lover.  He  flatly  refuses  to  perform  the  operation,  and 
goes  to  the  couch  to  throw  Lucien  out  of  doors,  but  when 
he  sees  the  wounded  man  the  instinct  of  professional 
duty  awakens  in  him,  and  it  is  not  the  lover  of  his  wife 
but  a  patient  whom  he  can  save  that  is  before  him.  He 
becomes  calm,  and,  turning  to  his  brother,  the  physician, 
he  says,  "  Let's  to  work,"  and  the  curtain  falls. 

The  acting  was  remarkably  good,  and  will  compare 
most  favourably  with  that  of  the  great  stars.  MM 
Prayva  as  Jean,  Darnay  as  Andre,  Valot  as  Lautriquet, 
Miles  Alys  Guy  as  Cecile,  and  Sauer  as  Therese  deserve 
praise  for  their  excellent  work. 
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OPERATIC  societies  fall  fairly  comfortably  into  two 
classes — those  who  play  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  and 
those  who  don't.  Exceptions,  of  course,  there 
are,  but  it  will  usually  be  found  that  if  the  first  class  do 
stray  away  from  their  beloved  Sullivan,  it  is  merely  an 
interlude  in  which  to  exploit  some  such  comic  opera  as 
"The  Mountebank,"  "  Les  Cloches  de  Corneville  "  or 
"  Merrie  England."  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek. 
The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  class  requires  a  chorus  and 
principals  who  can  sing  first  and  act  afterwards ;  the 
musical  comedy  class  will  dispense  largely  with  singing — 
from  the  musical  point  of  view — and  asks  for  dash  and 
verve  and  some  acting  accomplishments  from  its 
exponents.  There  is,  indeed,  a  third  variety  which  seeks 
to  keep  a'ive  some  of  the  early  French  and  English  comic 


chief  operatic  societies  have  definitely  cut  out  from  their 
repertoire  all  those  delightful  and  really  typical  light 
operas  at  once  the  glory  and  the  distinction  of  the  British 
stage.  But  the  artistic  resultant  is  hardly  comparable. 
It  is  all  to  the  good  that  the  machine-made  and  old- 
fashioned  specimens  of  the  early  Victorian  drama  should 
be  tabooed,  but  it  is  a  much  more  arguable  point 
whether  the  substitution  of,  say,  "  The  Girl  Behind  the 
Counter"  for  "The  Gondoliers,"  is  not  bad  for  the 
ultimate  development  of  the  musical  amateur.  For  one 
thing,  the  selection  of  these  up-to-date  "  hotch-potches  " 
inevitably  tends  to  the  strengthening  of  the  imitative 
faculty  rather  than  the  art  of  acting.  Most  musical  conned  es 
nowadays  are  written  for  and  round  the  peculiar  idiosyn- 
crasies of  particular  artists,  and  the  amateur  playing  their 


Flayers  in  "  Th;  Ne'er  dj   Weel,"  at  Maidenhead.     Written  and  composed  by  Paul  P>m 


operas,  such,  say,  as  the  Sydenham  Hill  Operatic  Society, 
but  one  questions  whether  the  result  in  these  instances  is 
worth  the  labour  entailed.  It  is  a  little  curious — or,  shall 
I  say,  symbolic  of  the  growing  confidence  of  the  amateur 
— that  the  second  class,  "  those  who  don't,"  are  largely 
in  the  ascendant.  I  refer,  of  course,  here  to  the  London 
societies,  not  to  the  provincial  or  even  suburban  clubs, 
to  whom  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  are  still  the  be-all  and  end- 
all  of  their  operatic  existence.  There  is  only  one  society  of 
any  importance  within  the  five-mile  radius  keeping  up  the 
Savoy  tradition — I  refer  to  the  London  Operatic  Society 
— and  even  that  has  flirted  very  creditably  this  season 
with  "  Mirette  "  and  "  The  Superior  Sex,"  and  one  must 
also  bear  in  mind  that  the  importance  of  the  work  done  by 
this  society  is  to  a  large  extent  nullified  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  locale  of  its  performances  is  the  Cripplegate 
Institute,  whose  stage  is  admirably  suited  to  straight 
comedies,  but  is  lamentably  small  for  any  production 
where  very  much  movement  or  grouping  is  required. 

It  would  seem  that  just  as  the  principal  dramatic  clubs 
are  breaking  away  from  the  conventional  comedy,  so  the 


parts  must — or,  at  least,  usually  does — adopt  their  par- 
ticular mannerisms.  For  instance,  no  one  can  conceive 
the  Teddy  Payne  part  in  "  The  Toreador  "  without  the 
Teddy  Payne  lisp,  and  to  do  him  justice  the  amateur 
taking  it  on  doesn't  attempt  the  plain  sibilant.  I  shall  be 
told  that  a  good  imitation  is  infinitely  better  than  a  bad 
original  rendering,  but  I  take  leave  to  doubt  it — at  least, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  performer.  To  me,  at  any 
rate,  the  selection  of  many  of  the  societies  is  a  mistake, 
and  only  helps  to  widen  the  gulf  between  the  attempt  of 
the  amateur  and  the  finished  effort  of  the  professional. 
Seldom  have  I  ever  been  able  to  forget  that  it  is  an 
amateur  crowd  at  work  when  they  endeavour  to  interpret 
these  ultra-modern  musical  plays.  The  more  music  the 
better  for  the  amateur.  Take,  for  instance,  the  work 
this  season  of  two  of  the  societies  who  typify  the  second 
class.  The  Stage  Club  scored  a  success  with  "  Tom 
Jones  " — which  contains  delig'htful  music — and  made  a 
bad  break  with  "  My  Mimosa  Maid,"  while  The  Mas- 
cots were  as  excellent  in  "  San  Toy  "  as  they  were  ineffec- 
tive in  "  The  Toreador." 
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Smart  clothes  don't  make 
the  man  or  woman  but 
they  help.  Don't  spoil  an 
otherwise  smart  appear- 
ance by  wearing  badly 
polished  boots.  Use 


STEPHENS' 

BOOT 


POLISH 

on  your  footwear — whether  brown  or  black.  It  is 
a  comparatively  new  polish,  but  it  is  good — very 
good.  That  and  cheapness  are  its  claims  to  your 
attention.  Try  it— you  won't  be  disappointed. 

IT   IS   WATERPROOF.          ; 
It  preserves  the  leather  and 
it   gives  a  brilliant  polish. 

Ask  for  Stephens'  when  you  buy  boot  polish. 

If  your  grocer  or  bootmaker  hasn't  already  got  it 

in  stock,  ask  him  to  get  it. 

Wholesale  from 

W.    Stephens   &   Co.,   45   &  45a   Brook  Green,  London,  W 
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PETER  ROBINSON'S,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W 


Model  538. 

For  average  figures,  low  bust,  deep  below 
waist.     Price  8/11 


Adjusto  Model. 

For  full  figures.     The  ideal  figure-reducing 
Corset.   In  two  qualities  21/9  &  15/11 


AUTHENTIC  CORSETS 
FOR  1911 

No  former  season's  models  of  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets  have  ever 
done  so  much  to  enhance  the  high  reputa- 
tion these  celebrated  Corsets  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  half-a-century  as  have 
the  superb  new  Coronation  models,  many  of 
which  are  designed  exclusively  for  us. 
A  full  range  is  now  being  shown  at  our 
Corset  Showrooms,  and  every  lady  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing  the  superb  model 
969,  which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
great  Fashion  Reception  at  Claridge's 
Hotel,  recently  opened  by  Lady  Massie 
Blomfield,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
the  fashionable  assembly.  This  model  can 
be  obtained  only  from  us. 

Ladies  are  invited  to  write  for  a  selection  of 
these  new  models  on  approbation,  for  without 
actually  trying  on  a  pair  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  lof  the  advantages  in 
cut  and  fit  conferred  by 

ROYAL    WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING  CORSETS 


THE  CORRECT  CORSET  BASE 

It  is  a  common  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  ladies 
that  to  attain  the  slimness  essential  for  the  present 
style  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  figure. 
Such  an  idea  is  quite  wrong.  The  appearance 
of  slimness  conferred  by  the  Royal  Worcester 
Kidfitting  Corsets  is  somewhat  deceptive,  and  is 
attained  solely  by  perfection  in  fitting,  with  a 
due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  beauty 
save  in  proportion.  These  corsets  are  designed 
on  an  elaborate  system  of  graduation,  so  that  all 
figures  may  be  fitted  to  perfection.  Their  superb 
shapes  are  certified  correct  for  the  prevailing 
mode,  and  cannot  ba  had  in  any  other  make, 
even  at  four  times  the  price. 

Unless  Ladies  take  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  Corset  this  season,  they  will  experience  keen 
disappointment  in  the  exquisite  Coronation  Mode, 
for  without  the  correct  corset  base  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  this  historic  mode  in  the  full  depth 
of  its  beauty  and  charm.  It  is  useless  paying 
heavy  fees  to  dress  artists  if  you  do  not  provide 
them  with  the  perfect  corset  foundation  to  work 
upon.  The  difficulty  is  that  ladies  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  corset  to  select,  but  in  purchasing 
corsets  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets,  all  worries  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Corsets  are  banished,  and 
ladies  are  assured  that  perfect  corset  base  without 
which  the  realisation  of  the  charming  new  mode 
is  impossible. 

CALL,      OR      WRITE      FOR      ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET,  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Model  840. 

A  charming  new  Model.     Very  low  bust, 
long  over  hips.     Price  251- 


/ 


Model  565. 

For  average  figures.     Low  bust, 
deep  below  waist.       Price  1O/6 
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THERE  is  hope  in  Ireland  that  a  Royal  residence 
may  be  acquired  there,  and  that  a  Court  and  Levee 
at  Dublin  Castle  may  be  an  annual  event ;  Edin- 
burgh, too,  is  fondly  hoping  that  Holyrood  may  become 
a  real  Royal  residence,  but  the  northern  capital  will  be 
disappointed;  the  Scottish  palace,  rebuilt  by  Charles  II., 
will  never  be  recognised  as  a  Royal  abode.     It  has  never 
stood  well  in  Royal  favour,  though  Queen  Victoria  spent, 
at  long  intervals,  a  night  or  two  there.    When  George  IV. 
paid  his  triumphant  visit  to  Edinburgh  he  resided  at  Dal- 
keith Palace ;  here,  too,  King 
Edward    stayed,    and    when 
Queen    Victoria    visited    the 
Scottish  capital  a  few  years 
after  her  accession  she  occu- 
pied the  Duke  of  Buccleuch's 
great    house   close    to    Edin- 
burgh,    staying     there     five 
days,  and  the  gallery  at  Dal- 
keith  has  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  only  room 
in  a  private  house  in  which  a 
Drawing     Room     has     been 
held. 


shire  hills,  is  quite  a  modest  place,  and  the  house  party- 
there  is  mostly  confined  to  members  of  the  family.  The 
district  is  associated  with  the  redoubtable  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong, a  Border  hero,  who,  in  the  days  of  James  V.,  made 
himself  a  power  in  the  debatable  land  between  England 
and  Scotland,  levying  blackmail  as  far  south  as  New- 
castle. He  rode  with  twenty-four  able  gentlemen  well 
horsed,  but  he  never  molested  any  Scottishmen,  says  a 
contemporary.  Yet  this  did  not  save  him.  James, 
under  pretext  of  a  hunting  party,  made  an  expedition 

against  him  and  hanged  the 
lot,  notwithstanding  many 
tempting  offers  from  the 
rieyers  for  a  respite. 


Holyrood  is,  unfortunately, 
close  to  one  of  the  worst 
quarters  of  Edinburgh.  In 
one  of  those  enormous  piles 
of  buildings,  which  in  earlier 
times  formed  the  best  houses 
in  Edinburgh,  a  well-known 
lady  had,  many  years  ago, 
a  strange  experience  which 
might  have  ended  in  tragedy. 
Hearing  sounds  of  distress, 
she  went  in  and  found  a 
woman  lying  in  bed  very  ill. 
She  did  what  she  could  to  re- 
lieve her,  and,  haunted  by  the 
look  of  distress  shown  in  the 
woman's  eyes,  she  visited 
her  again  and  again.  One 
day  an  evil-looking  man  en- 
tered, but  he  accepted  the 
•explanation  of  her  presence 
with  civility,  and  even 
offered  to  show  her  a  shorter  way  back.  The  sick 
woman  was  terribly  agitated,  and,  signing  to  her  to  bend 
close,  told  her  in  a  fearful  whisper  to  go  at  once  by  the 
way  she  came.  Soon  after  this  Edinburgh  was  horrified 
by  the  trial  of  the  criminals  who  decoyed  and  murdered 
victims  for  the  sake  of  selling  their  bodies  for  dissection, 
and  there  was  little  doubt  that  the  sick  woman  had  saved 
the  life  of  one  who  was  kind  to  her. 


The  Duchess  of  Buccleuch 
keeps  her  birthday  this 
month,  and  will  have  good 
wishes  from  a  large  circle  of 
devoted  relatives  and  affec- 
tionate friends.  The  ducal 
family  is  as  numerous  as  it 
is  united,  and,  despite  her 
high  rank,  no  children  could 
have  had  a  more  attentive 
mother  than  Her  Grace  of 
Buccleuch.  All  her  sons  are 
keen  sportsmen,  good  riders, 
and  cricketers  of  an  excel- 
lence equal  to  that  of  the 
average  professional.  They 
can  also  make  a  speech,  take 
a  hand  at  amateur  theatri- 
cals, and — one  of  them  at 
least — write  a  play,  whilst 
most  of  them  have  served 
the  country  either  in  the 
Navy  or  Army.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  celebrated  their 
golden  wedding  last  Novem- 
ber twelvemonth. 


Photo] 


Lady  Ashby 


[Lallie  Charles 
St.  Ledgers 


It  is  not  generally  known 
that  the  old  Border  rivalry 
of  generations  ago  yet  sur- 
vives. There  is  an  idea  that 
the  feeling  has  died  out,  but 
if  the  old  Border  games  were  resuscitated  there  would  be  a 
dangerous  revival  of  the  antagonism  which  resulted  in  so 
many  fights  between  the  Percy  and  Scott  retainers.  Some 
time  last  century  a  Duke  of  Buccleuch  organised  some 
games  at  Drumlanrig,  and  Scott  partisans  took  to  serious 
fighting  with  their  rivals,  and  talked  of  raiding  an  English 
village  to  avenge  some  imaginary  slight  ! 


The  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  who  were  at 
Dalkeith  for  the  Royal  visit  to  Edinburgh,  are  at  Lang- 
holm  Lodge,  their  shooting-box,  for  grouse-shooting. 
They  remain  there  until  the  late  autumn,  when  they  pay 
a  short  visit  to  Drumlanrig  before  going  to  Dalkeith  for 
the  winter.  Langholm,  in  a  wild  part  of  the  Dumfries- 


Lord  and  Lady  Tweeddale  are  now  at  Yester,  Hadding- 
tonshire,  which  will  be  their  headquarters  for  several 
tr  >nths  to  come.  There  will  be  parties  for  grouse-shoot- 
ing this  month  and  a  succession  of  guests  for  partridge 
and  covert  shooting  in  the  autumn,  the  estate  being  a 
good  all-round  sporting  property.  Just  now  Yester,  a 
big,  rather  plain,  but  very  comfortable  structure,  is  at 
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its  best  as  a  residence,  the  gardens  being  extraordinarily 
brilliant  and  unusually  full  of  bloom. 


and  on  some  occasions  she  wears  a  singularly  becoming; 
tiara  of  diamond  fern-leaves. 


Lord   and   Lady   Breadalbane  are  at  Taymouth  Castle 
for  grouse-shooting,   but  next  month   they  go  to   Black 
Mount,    in    Argyllshire,    for    deer-stalking.      Taymouth, 
not  far  from  the  head  of  Loch  Tay,  stands  among  beauti- 
ful gardens  and  woods.     The  splendid  structure  is  only 
about   a   century   old,    but   the   original    stronghold    was 
built  hundreds  of  years  ago  by  Sir  Duncan  Campbell,  of 
Lochawe,   from  whom  Lord   Breadalbane  and   the   Duke 
of    Argyll    both    descend.       But    though    comparatively 
modern,  Taymouth  has  the 
air  of  an  old  feudal  castle. 
A      magnificent      staircase 
leads  to  a  superb  hall  with 
lofty   ceiling   glowing   with 
armorial       bearings,       and 
there    is    a    grand    gallery. 
Great    state,    too,    is    kept 
up. 


Blackmount  is  the  largest 
forest  in  Scotland,  and  a 
veritable  home  of  sport, 
though  deer  and  salmon- 
fishing  are  the  chief  attrac- 
tion, there  being  few 
grouse.  Beside  the  com- 
fortable lodge  are  small 
buildings  in  remote  fast- 
nesses of  the  forest,  at 
which  Lord  and  Lady 
Breadalbane  often  spent  the 
night  attended  only  by 
stalkers  and  ghillies,  de- 
pending on  themselves  for 
a  simple  supper  and  break- 
fast, and  sleeping  on  hard 
beds  fragrant  with  the 
scent  of  woodruff  blooms, 
with  next  morning  a  "  tub  " 
in  an  india-rubber  bath 
in  water  ice-cold  from  the 
burn.  Yet  Lady  Breadal- 
bane is  mostly  known  to 
the  world  as  the  brilliant 
hostess  of  Harcourt  House, 
Cavendish  Square,  now 
pulled  down,  who  enter- 
tained so  sumptuously  when 
her  husband  was  Lord 
Steward  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone. She  is  still  a  hand- 
some woman,  who  dresses 
well  and  richly  and  wears 
magnificent  jewels  on  great 
occasions,  but  she  is  at  her 
best  and  happiest  during 
the  autumn  sojourn  at  Blackmount. 


Macleod  of  Macleod,  twenty-third  Chief  of  the  Clan 
Macleod,  was  seventy-two  last  month,  and  in  celebration 
of  the  event  he  was  presented  by  the  members  of  the  clan 
with  an  illuminated  address.  Macleod's  seat  is  Dunve- 
gan,  in  Skye,  which  has  been  the  home  of  the  Macleod 
chiefs  since  the  thirteenth  century,  but  parts  are  un- 
doubtedly of  even  greater  antiquity.  On  his  estates 
Macleod  is  held  in  high  and  well-deserved  esteem,  for 
he  is  an  excellent  landlord,  and  his  father  nearly  ruined 

himself  in  an  heroic  attempt 
to  save  his  peasantry  from 
starvation  during  the  great 
famine  of  the  'forties,  and5 
in  order  that  his  property 
might  recover,  took  up  his- 
abode  in  London  and  ob- 
tained a  post  in  the  South 
Kensington  Science  School. 
The  reigning  chief,  Captain- 
Norman  Angus  Macleod, 
served  in  the  Black  Watch 
during  the  Zulu  War,  and 
he  is  a  mighty  hunter  and 
great  traveller.  He  has 
two  daughters,  but  no  son. 
His  brother  is  Sir  Reginald 
Macleod,  whose  daughter 
made  that  adventurous  and 
romantic  journey  through 
the  wilds  of  Africa  to  visit 
the  grave  of  her  fiance,  Mr. 
Boyd-Alexander,  who  died 
on  an  exploring  expedition. 


Photo]  [Lallie  Charles 

Miss  Ivy  Gordon-Lennox 


Lady  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  is  a  prominent  hostess  in  the 
Liberal  interest,  but  she  has,  during  the  season  just 
closed,  done  very  little  entertaining  at  Wimborne  House, 
where,  owing  to  Lord  Wimborne's  indifferent  health,  she 
is  now  hostess  in  place  of  her  mother-in-law.  Elder 
daughter  of  Lady  Ebury,  herself  a  very  handsome  woman 
of  her  day,  Lady  Ashby  St.  Ledgers  is  still  youthful  and 
very  pretty,  and  she  presides  with  charming  grace  amid 
the  sumptuous  surroundings  of  Wimborne  House,  and  at 
the  ancient  manor  house  of  Ashby  St.  Ledgers,  the  home 
of  the  Catesbys,  of  Gunpowder  Plot  notoriety,  near 
Rugby.  Her  taste  in  dress  and  jewellery  is  unrivalled, 


Dunvegan  is  a  most  in- 
teresting structure,  and  a 
most  comfortable  residence, 
despite  its  severe  exterior. 
The  Macleods  claim  descent 
from  the  Norse  Vikings, 
who  once  raided  their  in- 
hospitable shores,  and  in 
their  ancestral  home  they 
still  live  in  semi-feudal  state 
with  a  piper,  and  at  night  a 
cresset  flaring  from  the 
ancient  keep.  There  are 
many  interesting  relics  at 
Dunvegan  :  the  fairy  flag 
which,  when  unfurled  in 
battle,  ensured  victory  to 
the  Macleods ;  a  drinking- 
horn,  referred  to  by  Dr. 
Johnson  in  his  famous  tour 
with  Boswell  in  Scotland ; 
another  drinking-cup  men- 
tioned by  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  a  waistcoat  worn  by  Prince 
Charlie  during  his  wanderings  in  Skye,  with  a  piece 
of  the  young  Pretender's  hair,  and  the  bagpipes  used  by 
Macleod's  piper  in  the  half-hearted  attempt  loyalist 
clans  made  to  surprise  Prince  Charlie  at  Moy  before 
Culloden. 


Lord  and  Lady  Home,  with  their  unmarried  daughter, 
Lady  Issobel  Douglas-Home,  are  spending  the  next 
eight  weeks  or  so  at  Douglas  Castle,  Lanarkshire,  where 
they  will  have  several  guests  for  grouse-shooting,  in- 
cluding their  son-in-law  and  daughter,  Lord  and  Lady 
Dunglass.  Lord  Home  is  twelfth  of  his  line  and  one 
of  the  richest  peers  in  Scotland.  He  and  the  Countess, 
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a  woman  of  great  charm  and  culture,  but  who  has  long 
been  much  of  an  invalid,  belong  to  the  old  school,  and 
their  house  parties  are  exclusive.  They  like  their  great 
Lanarkshire  mansion,  part  of  the  immense  estates  of 
the  Dukes  of  Douglas,  which  came  to  the  Earl  through 
his  grandmother,  co-heiress  of  the  last  Lord  Douglas. 
But  though  Douglas  is  a  pleasant  enough  residence  in 
the  summer,  it  stands  high,  and  is  bleak  indeed  in  the 
winter,  the  winds  of  the  rolling  stretches  of  moorland 
being  keenly  penetrating. 


Douglas  Castle  is  not  well  known,  but  it  is  a  stately 
and  most  imposing  place.  The  present  building,  which 
dates  from  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  is  the 
last  of  several  structures  which  have  occupied  the  site, 
but  big  as  it  is,  the  pile  is  only  a  wing  of  the  abode 
the  owner  had  planned  when  death  stopped  his  opera- 
tions. It  is  the  old  stronghold  of  the  Black  Douglases 


Algernon  being  yet  delicate  after  her  long  illness.  Miss- 
Ivy  Gordon-Lennox  is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best 
dressed  girls  in  Society.  She  has  inherited  the  noted 
good  looks  of  her  mother's  family,  has  small  features  and 
beautiful  fair  hair,  and  always  is  most  exquisitely 
dressed. 


Lord  Haddington  has  just  entered  upon  his  eighty-fifth, 
year,  yet  he  is  as  well  and  active  as  many  men  twenty 
years  his  junior.  He  is  a  charming  old  man,  and  one  of 
the  most  popular  members  of  the  peerage,  generous  to  a 
degree,  kindly  disposed  towards  everyone,  and  always 
ready  to  do  a  good  turn.  He  is  an  anti-vivisectionist  and 
a  most  determined  opponent  of  all  kinds  of  cruelty  to- 
animals.  It  is  his  proud  boast  that  though  he  has  been 
shooting  all  his  life,  never  has  he  taken  a  long  shot  so 
that  the  animal  or  bird  might  get  away  to  die  a  lingering 
death.  Lord  Haddington,  whose  three  unmarried  daugh- 


Braemar  Castle 


and  the  Red,  and  has  many  gruesome  legends.  A 
terrible  incident  was  the  capture  of  his  castle  by  young 
Sir  James  Douglas,  one  of  Bruce's  lieutenants.  He 
surprised  its  English  garrison  one  Palm  Sunday  when 
the  soldiery  were  at  church,  but  being  at  the  time  merely 
a  guerilla  chief,  and  unable  to  hamper  himself  with 
prisoners,  he  killed  them  all  among  the  meal  and  malt  in 
the  cellar,  broke  up  the  wine  tuns  among  the  horrid 
mess,  which  was  given  the  name  of  the  "  Douglas 
Larder,"  poisoned  the  well,  and  set  fire  to  his  strong- 
hold. There  is  little  about  the  grand  castle,  with  its 
many  stately  apartments,  filled  with  splendid  pictures, 
specimens  by  Raeburn,  Vandyck,  Gainsborough,  and 
Reynolds,  to  recall  such  a  ghastly  tragedy,  but  in  the 
ruined  church  near  by  is  the  tomb  of  the  good  Sir  James 
Douglas  and  the  silver  urn  containing  his  heart,  or 
rather  the  dust  of  it. 


ters  live  with  him,  has  been  at  Tyninghame,  his  place 
in  his  titular  county,  famed  for  its  splendid  woods, 
planted  generations  ago  by  a  previous  earl  on  land  that 
would  not  repay  cultivation.  At  present  the  Earl  and  the 
Ladies  Baillie-Hamilton  are  staying  at  Arderne  Hall, 
Cheshire,  where  they  reside  for  hunting. 


Lord  and  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox  have  been 
entertaining  a  succession  of  week-end  parties  at  Brough- 
ton  Castle,  Banbury,  where  their  only  daughter  has  been 
assisting  her  mother  in  the  duties  of  hostess,  Lady 


Lord  and  Lady  Dalhousie  are  at  Invermark,  their  big 
forest  in  Forfarshire,  for  grouse-shooting  and,  rather 
later,  deer-stalking.  Nowhere  in  Scotland  is  better  sport 
obtained  than  in  that  great  cluster  of  forests  which  link 
the  counties  of  Perth,  Forfar  and  Aberdeenshire,  one  of 
the  best  of  which  is  Invermark,  an  area  of  thirty  thou- 
sand acres.  There  is  a  good  lodge  amid  splendid  scenery, 
where  Lord  Dalhousie,  the  Lord  Panmure  of  the  Crimean 
War,  and  his  sister  were  visited  in  1861  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria and  Prince  Albert,  who  rode  across  the  mountains 
from  Balmoral.  A  monument  over  a  spring  in  Glen- 
Marks  points  out  the  spot  where  the  Royal  party  lunched, 
and  other  objects  of  interest  are  a  ruined  church  and  the 
old  castle  o;"  Invermark.  The  picturesque  little  Highland1 
resort  of  Edzell  is  the  nearest  village  to  Invermark. 
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Lord  and  Lady  Dalhousie  care  little  for  town,  and  live 
mostly  at  Brechin  Castle,  going  for  August,  September 
and  October  to  Invermark.  The  youngest  and  prettiest 
of  Dowager  Lady  Ancaster's  daughters,  Lady  Dalhousie 
was  much  admired  as  a  debutante,  having  perfect  fea- 
tures, dark  hair  and  eyes  and  delicate  colouring.  Lord 
Dalhousie's  mother  was  a  great  beauty  of  her  day.  She 
died  very  suddenly,  and  her  death  so  affected  her  husband 
that  he  expired  the  following  day,  leaving  a  nine-year-old 
heir — the  present  earl — to  succeed  him. 

Sir  Alexander  Macdonald-Bosville-Macdonald,  who  has 
for  some  time  been  looking  out  for  a  residence  in  Skye, 
has  taken  Duntulm  Castle,  a  place  in  the  old  country  of 
his  ancestors,  the  Lords  of  the  Isles.  Sir  Alexander,  it 
may  be  remembered,  was  last  year  the  plaintiff  in  a 
romantic  case,  which  resulted  in  his  wresting  the  senior 
baronetcy  of  Scotland  from  his  distant  kinsman,  Lord 
Macdonald.  The  case  rested  on  a  marriage  declared  to 
be  irregular,  but  Mr.  Macdonald-Bosville,  as  he  was 
then,  proved  that  it  was  in  order,  and  consequently  was 
enabled  to  claim  the  baronetcy  he  wanted.  He  thereupon 
assumed  the  additional  surname  of  Macdonald  and  is  now 
'Sir  Alexander  Macdonald-Bosville-Macdonald. 


M.  and  Mme  Vagliano  have  left  town  for  Keith  Hall, 
Lord  Kintore's  place  in  Aberdeenshire,  which  they  have 
taken  until  October.  Keith  Hall  is  a  handsome  though 
somewhat  severe-looking  house,  but  with  a  most  com- 
fortable interior,  a  cheery  apartment  in  particular  being 
the  entrance  hall,  which  has  oaken  beams  across  the 
•ceilings  and  red  walls  covered  with  a  number  of  Australian 
arms  and  weapons.  M.  and  Mme  Vagliano  are  a  popu- 
lar couple,  as  well  known  in  Paris  as  they  are  in  London, 
where  they  have  a  beautiful  house  in  Hill  Street, 
Berkeley  Square,  and  give  some  wonderful  dinners  and 
luncheons.  Prince  and  Princess  Christian  are  among 
their  most  intimate  friends.  M.  Vagliano  is  a  Russian, 
his  wife  being  a  Greek.  Already  a  very  rich  man,  M. 
A^agliano  inherited  an  enormous  fortune  from  an  uncle. 
He  is  a  good  sportsman  and  a  keen  judge  of  a  horse. 


The  shooting  at  Keith  Hall  extends  to  fifteen  thousand 
acres,  all  low  ground,  so  "  the  First  "  is  the  opening  of 
the  shooting  season  there,  but  there  is  salmon  fishing  in 
long  stretches  of  the  Don  and  Urie,  which  usually  give 
good  sport.  The  gardens  are  extensive  and  very  beauti- 
ful throughout  the  summer.  Among  the  treasures  of 
Keith  Hall  is  the  key  of  Dunottar  Castle,  reminiscent  of 
the  incident  that  brought  the  family  their  earldom — the 
saving  of  the  Scottish  regalia,  or  rather  the  Keith  asso- 
•ciation  with  that  romantic  episode. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  have  been  making  a  brief 
stay  with  Lord  and  Lady  Craven  before  going  north  to 
Balmacaan,  where  they  will  remain  until  about  the  middle 
of  December.  At  this  beautiful  place  in  Inverness-shire 
Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  entertains  ceaselessly  throughout 
the  season,  and  next  month  she  will  have,  for  the 
Northern  Gathering  at  Inverness,  a  big  party  of  guests, 
whom  she  puts  up  at  an  hotel  for  the  meeting.  Equally 
•devoted  to  Balmacaan  is  her  only  daughter,  Lady  Craven, 
who,  with  her  husband,  spends  most  of  the  autumn  with 
her  parents.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bradley  Martin  have  had 
Balmacaan  for  so  many  years — about  thirty — that  it  is 
regarded  as  their  own,  but  they  rent  the  place  from  the 
Oowager  Lady  Seafield.  It  is  an  ideal  sporting  property, 
for  besides  deer,  grouse  and  all  other  Highland  game, 
there  is  excellent  partridge  and  pheasant  shooting. 


a  guest — Lord  Home,  I  believe — was  walking  in  a  line 
with  beaters  when  he  had  a  quick  right  and  left 
at  rabbits  scurrying  through  the  bushes.  When  the 
rabbits  were  picked  up  a  dead  woodcock  was  found  lying 
beside  each  of  them  ! 


There  is  great  satisfaction  on  Deeside  at  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Braemar  Gathering  next  month  will  be 
attended  by  the  King  and  Queen  and  the  Royal  children, 
also  by  the  Princess  Royal  and  Duke  of  Fife ;  in  fact,  all 
the  Royalties  then  in  Aberdeenshire  will  be  present.  In 
Queen  Victoria's  time  the  gathering,  which  is  held  on  an 
ideal  site  at  Braemar  Castle,  was  a  great  function,  Her 
Majesty  always  attending  and  taking  the  keenest  interest 
in  the  competitions,  but  in  the  last  reign  it  languished 
somewhat,  King  Edward  not  being  so  greatly  enamoured 
of  things  Scotch  as  his  mother.  There  are  many  refer- 
ences to  it  in  Queen  Victoria's  "  Leaves  from  the  Journal 
of  our  Life  in  the  Highlands,"  and  on  one  occasion  Her 
Majesty  records  her  satisfaction  at  seeing  "  our  ghillie, 
Duncan,  who  is  an  active,  good-looking  young  man, 
win  "  at  "  racing  up  the  hill  of  Craig  Cheunuich,  which 
was  accomplished  in  less  than  six  and  a  half  minutes." 


Braemar  Castle,  which  is  rented  by  Princess  Dol- 
gorouki,  though  she  does  not  occupy  it  much,  was 
originally  a  hunting  seat  of  the  Earls  of  Mar.  It  was 
burnt  down  some  time  in  Scotland's  troublous  period,  but 
was  rebuilt  by  the  Government  and  garrisoned  by  Eng- 
lish troops  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the  Farquhar- 
sons,  the  most  powerful  clan  in  that  part  of  the 
Highlands.  For  quite  a  hundred  years  it  was  unoccupied 
and  deserted,  but  the  owner,  Mr.  Farquharson,  of  Inver- 
cauld,  did  it  up  and  furnished  it,  taking  care  to  preserve 
its  quaint  antiquity.  Though  merely  a  rather  small, 
plain  building,  Braemar,  or  old  Mar  Castle  as  it  is  called 
locally,  has  a  great  interest  for  visitors,  owing  no  doubt 
to  its  associations,  when  in  the  reigns  of  George  I. 
and  George  II.  it  was  occupied  by  Hanoverian  troops  to 
check  Jacobite  sympathies. 


An   incident   unprecedented   in   the   annals   of   shooting 
•once  occurred  at  Balmacaan.     With  Mr.   Bradley  Martin, 


A  lonely  holiday  indeed  is  being  spent  by  Lady  Frances 
Balfour  and  her  daughter  Alison,  who  are  at  Tiree,  an 
island  of  the  Lesser  Hebrides  belonging  to  her  brother  the 
Duke  of  Argyll.  They  have  gone  there  for  the  rest  of 
the  summer  and  for  the  early  autumn.  Tiree,  which  is 
where  Lady  Frances's  sister,  the  late  Lady  Victoria 
Campbell,  lived  for  most  of  the  year,  devoting  herself  to 
the  crofters  and  fishermen  on  the  Duke  of  Argyll's  lonely 
possessions  in  Scotland,  is  a  rather  desolate  place  with  a 
population  of  about  two  thousand,  who  live  chiefly  by 
breeding  black  cattle  and  exporting  poultry  and  eggs. 
The  island  is  practically  treeless,  whilst  the  lodge  is  a 
small,  plain  whitewashed  house,  with  a  wind-swept 
garden,  in  which,  however,  poppies  and  fuschias  flourish, 
and  commanding  wide  views  over  the  low  clover-clad 
shores  of  the  island  to  the  bold  headlands  of  Mull  and 
Ardnamurchan  to  the  east.  Lady  Frances  Balfour  is 
the  widow  of  Colonel  Eustace  Balfour,  who  died  a  few 
months  ago. 

Lord  and  Lady  Zetland  are  at  Letterewe,  their  beauti- 
ful place  on  Loch  Maree  in  Ross-shire.  Since  Lord 
Zetland  purchased  the  forests  of  Letterewe  and  Fisher- 
field  from  Mrs.  Liot  Banker  he  has  been  the  owner  of 
forty-five  thousand  acres  of  first-rate  sporting  ground, 
with  some  of  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  month  Lady  Zetland  was  on  a  visit  to 
her  brother,  Lord  Scarborough,  at  Sandbeck  Park,  York- 
shire, where  on  August  2nd  she  opened  a  bazaar.  Lady 
Bradford  performing  the  ceremony  the  following  day. 
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The  following  statement 
appeared  in 

" TRUTH " 

and  has  an  important 
bearing  on  the  subject  of 
purity  of  food  supplies 

"  Undoubtedly  if  all  articles  of  food  were  as  care- 
fully manufactured  and  as  exactly  what  they  represented 
themselves  to  be  as  those  which  I  have  passed  under 
review,  the  world  would  be  much  healthier,  wealthier, 
and  wiser.  The  day  may  come  when  all  foods  are  pre- 
pared under  conditions  as  hygienically  perfect  as  those 
which  are  so  scrupulously  maintained  in  the  St.  Ivel 
factories  and  warehouses.  That  day  is  not  yet.  Still, 
year  by  year  Science  is  becoming  more  and  more  (he 
handmaid  of  diet,  telling  us  what  food  we  should  eat, 
and  telling  the  manufacturer  how  that  food  should  be 
prepared.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  every  manufacturer 
who  listens  to  the  bidding  of  Science,  and  does  his  best 
to  fulfil  her  mandates. 

"  Fortunately  the  manufacturer  who  does  so  usually 
meets  with  the  reward  he  seeks.  Excellence  of  produce 
is  the  usual  result  of  obedience  to  the  scientific  behest, 
and  excellence  of  produce,  as  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Ivel  preparations,  creates  demand.  It  is  a  lesson  which 
sooner  or  later  all  manufacturers  of  articles  of  food  will 
need  to  learn  for  themselves,  and  if  they  neglect  it  and 
find  themselves  distanced  in  the  race  for  popular  appre- 
ciation by  those  wiser  than  themselves,  they  will  only 
have  themselves  to  blame.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  scientific  methods  of  the  manufacturers  of 
the  St.  Ivel  preparations  is  quite  sufficient  to  show 
which  way  the  wind  of  public  estimation  is  blowing. 
The  public  wants  its  food  pure,  and  it  wants  its  food 
good,  and  when  it  realises  that  any  particular  food  is 
both  pure  and  good  it  will  insist  upon  having  it." 


Ivelcon,  St.  Ivel  Potted  Meats, 
St.  Ivel  Pies 

Visitors  to  the  Festival  of  Empire  should  visit  the  St.  Ivel 

Kiosk  (opposite  the  Main  Bandstand),  where  St.  Ivel  Cheese 

and  Ivelcon  can  be  tasted  free  of  charge. 


When  you  get  home  weary 
from  the  hall  or  theatre 

grateful  would  you  be  if  you  could  jutt  drop  into  the 
cosy  nest  of  this  luxurious  easy  chair.  It  is  genuine 
saddle-bag  and  velvet  (not  a  tapestry),  and  for 
value  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bargains  we  ever 
offer.  We  call  it  the 

"OXFORD" 

Divan  Chair 

•nd    the    special    bargain 
price    is    47/6.      But    note 
particularly  that 
you  can  pay  cash  or 

I      Send  only 

4K 

I  — ^^VTi 

and  the  balance  in  • 
monthly  instalments. 
Carriage  paid  to 
•your  door  on  first 
payment.  It  comes 
in  three  colours — blue 

HACKNEY 

FURNISHING 

CO.,  LTD. 

W,,l  Bnd  Addrnt 

103  *  105.1  OXFORD  ST., W 
a»*d  Offtost  M>  Sfcowroonta 

MARE  STREET 
HACKNEY 


red,  or  green. 

FILL    UP    THIS    COUPON 


To  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co.,  LTD., 
IN  *  lOSa  Oiford  St.,  W.,  or  Mara  St.,  Hackn.r.  M. 
Gentlemen.— Pleaae  Band  me  one  of  ynur  "O»for«" 
divan  saddlebag  and  Tel  vet  chain  at  47/6.  I  •nctoa* 
firat  payment  of  4/>  and  agrea  to  pay  41-  per  taioatk 
until  tba  47/6  !•  paid.  Chair  to  ba  dalhrsra*  ttM. 

Natnl ................................. 

Addrm 


P.         P.S.— Stat«  colour  of  chair  prafarra*. 


Are  You  Worried 
or  Undecided? 

If  so,  send  birth  date, 
time  (if  known),  and 
full  names,  with  l/- 
P.O.  to  cover  costs 
of  chart. 

RESULTS   WILL 
ASTONISH    YOU 

SEND  TO 

Mons.    W.   DE    KERL.OR  ("The  Psychic") 

1  Piccadilly  Place  (adj.  Piccadilly  Hotel),  London,  W. 

OCCULT  LIBRARY  AND  BOOK  STORE 


DO     NOT     BUY 

ANY 

SOUVENIR    OF 

"K  ISM  ET" 

until  you  have  seen  that  in  the 

" PLAYGOER  &  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED'" 


Please  mention   THE  PLAYGOER  AND   SOCIETY  when  comrfunicating  with  advertiters. 
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PUZZLE-ADS 

Unique    Advertisement    Competition 

NO  ENTRY  FEE 

THE    COMPETITION 

We  have  taken  twelve  small  pieces  haphazard  from  the  Advertisement  pages  in  this  number.  These  Puzzle 
pieces  are  illustrated  on  this  page,  and  all  our  readers  require  to  do  is  to  discover  from  which  advertisements  the  pieces 
have  been  taken  and  write  the  name  of  the  Advertiser  on  the  line  provided  under  each  piece  for  that  purpose. 


chic" 


1. 


3. 


4. 


-  .IXIIlC'lJ 

amples    of 


CURE  RED 


a  #•«*» 


IllUi  - 

Carriage     p. 
-»n 


s. 


1O. 


Name    of    Competitor 
Address 


•blue, 


11. 


12. 


There   will   be   no   Entry   Fee. 


THE    CONDITIONS 


2.  Each  set  of  solutions  must  be  accompanied  by  a  receipted  account  showing  that  the  competitor  has  purchased  goods  from  one  of  the 
advertisers  in  this  issue  between  15th  August  and  5th  September  —  the  commencing  and  closing  dates  of  this  competition.  The  article  or  articles 
purchased  may  be  of  any  value,  and  they  do  not  require  to  be  the  specific  goods  advertised,  but  they  must  be  purchased  within  the  specified 
period  from  an  advertiser  in  this  issue. 


written   on    any    one 
h    set,   and    a     receipted 


3.  Solutions  must  be  filled  in  on  the  lines  provided  under  the  Puzzle  pieces  for  the  purpose.  Only  one  solution  may  b 
line.  Competitors  desirous  of  sending  in  alternative  solutions  may  do  so,  but  a  printed  page  must  be  used  for  eac 
account  from  an  Advertiser  must  accompany  each  set. 

4.  The    Competitor's  nam:  and  address  must   be   filled   in   in   the   space   provided  for  that  purpose. 

5.  The   decision   of  the  Advertisement   Manager  must   be   accepted  as   final,    and     in    the    event  of    a    tie    the    prizes    will    be    awarded    to    those    whose 
solutions  are   first   opened. 

•6.      Solutions   must   be   posted   by   the   closing   date   of   the    Competition  to 

PUZZLE-ADS, 

c/o    "The    Playgoer   &   Society    Illustrated," 

12   Regent   Street,    London,   S.W 

THE    PRIZES 

The  THREE  successful  Competitors  will  each  receive  FREE  Tickets  for 
TWO  Orchestral  Stalls  at  any  Theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
be  designated  by  the  winner  (but  not  to  exceed  in  value  £1  Is.). 

Results     will     be    published    in    our    next    number,  dated  15tb  September.        The     Competition    will    be     continued    each 

montb   until    furtber    notice. 


Hats 

Up-to- 

Date 


By    MRS.    HUMPHRY 

("Madge") 


ONE  of  the  most  prominent  features  of 
the  now  waning  season,  both  in  Paris 
and  in  London,  has  been  the  popularity 
of  black  and  white,  and  it  still  continues.  The 
bains-de-mer  trousseaux  of  the  smart  Parisiennes 
have  seen  it  exploited  in  every  possible  way. 
The  dark  blue  and  black  tailor-mades,  whether 
in  satin,  cloth,  or  charmeuse,  are  turned  back 
with  revers  in  striped  black  and  white,  and  many 
of  the  hats  are  trimmed  in  the  same  fashion. 
There  is,  in  fact,  a  perfect  rage  for  it,  and  many 


3. 


Chalk-White  Straw,  with  Feather  Mount. 

Fine  Cream  Straw  Mushroom,  with  Cream  Chiffon  Bow. 

Blue  and  White  Striped  Straw  Toque,  arranged  with  Bow  of 
same  at  back. 
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•Foulard  Walking  Dress 


In  Cherry-coloured  Foulard,  laced  with  Black  Velvet;   Lawn 
Collar  and  Cuffs 


entire  costumes  are  made  of  these  stripes,  usually  of 
equal  width.  A  very  striking  costume  worn  at  the 
Trouville  races  was  in  striped  black  and  white  silk 
muslin,  of  the  thinnest,  through  which  a  bright  tur- 
quoise under-dress  was  plainly  visible.  The  little  belt 
(they  are  now  worn  very  narrow)  began  high  up  in  the 
back,  and  finished  an  inch  or  so  above  the  normal  posi- 
tion of  the  waist  in  front.  It  was  in  turquoise  satin 
piped  with  black.  The  gown  was  all  in  one,  of  course, 
though  furnished  with  a  belt.  The  revers  were  in  black 
and  white  striped  silk,  piped  with  turquoise.  They  were 
very  small,  and  even  smaller  were  those  which  finished 
the  sleeves,  ending  midway  between  elbow  and  wrist. 
The  hat  worn  with  this  was  black  T6gal  of  the  finest 
crin,  trimmed  with  lingerie  wings — another  novelty  of 
the  late  season.  

THE  TOUCH  OF  BLACK. 

There  are  very  few  smart  gowns  on  which  there  is 
not  the  telling  touch  of  black  which  makes  what  the 
French  describe  as  the  accent  of  the  costume.  At  these 
races  a  young  girl  with  dark  hair  and  colourless  skin 
wore  a  soft,  transparent  reseda  gauze  over  rose-colour, 
with  a  trimming  in  tablier  form  of  biscuit-coloured  lace. 
One  side  and  one  sleeve  of  the  bodice  were  in  this 
lace,  the  other  in  the  rose  colour  veiled  with  reseda.  The 
bodice  was  collarless,  and  was  trimmed  with  a  turned- 
down  frill  of  the  very  finest  lawn,  bordered  with  narrow 
Valenciennes.  The  biscuit  lace  was  carried  up  to  the 
collar.  Across  and  across  it  was  a  trellis  of  narrow  black 
velvet,  similar  to  the  style  shown  in  one  of  our  illustra- 
tions (No.  2).  Above  the  lace  that  finished  either  sleeve 
was  a  little  rouleau  of  black  chiffon.  In  all  white  gowns 
the  rare  touch  of  black  gives  a  wonderfully  artistic  relief. 
For  instance,  a  princess  dress  in  white  broderie  Anglaise 
has  a  little  black  silk  jacket,  and  is  bordered  with  a 
band  of  black  silk.  The  hat  is  black,  with  black  tulle 
draperies,  and  a  large  cream-coloured  rose  holding  its 
folds  at  the  back. 

IN  LACE,  Too. 

This  has  been  a  lace  season,  and  the  combination  of 
black  and  white  in  this  ideal  material  has  been  as  various 
as  it  is  interesting.  Sometimes  it  rather  fails  in  being 
becoming,  and  for  this  reason — that  there  are  equal 
quantities  of  the  two  negatives  of  colour.  Many  black 
gowns  are  trimmed  with  a  wide  band  of  white  rose 
point,  the  imitations  of  which  grow  more  and  more  won- 
derfully correct.  A  little  of  the  lace  is  introduced  in  the 
trimmings  of  the  bodice,  but  the  wide  band  detracts  from 
the  apparent  height  of  the  wearer.  This  would  not 
matter  if  she  were  always  tall,  but  when  the  reverse  is 
the  case  the  effect  is  not  good.  Lace  is  very  much  worn 
on  hats,  and  voluminous  draperies  are  coming  in  again. 
They  are  certainly  most  becoming.  A  white  chip  hat 
draped  with  black  chantilly,  very  fine  and  light  in  design, 
is  an  instance,  the  lace  drooping  over  the  back  and  at 
one  side  in  a  way  that  frames  a  pretty  face  bewitchingly. 
We  shall  see  this  fashion  exaggerated  before  long,  but  at 
the  present  moment  it  is  just  sufficient  to  be  in  good 
taste.  Brides  are  wearing  black  and  white  for  their 
going-away  gowns,  and  one  bride  has  even  ventured  to 
defy  superstition  so  far  as  to  have  a  black  gown  for  her 
travelling  dress,  trimmed  with  white  lace.  Her  hat  was 
remarkably  pretty.  It  was  fine  black  crin  trimmed  with 
an  old  square  of  Brussels  lace  that  had  been  worn  by  her 
grandmother  as  a  veil.  Its  creamy  colour  was  a  good 
example  of  those  "tender  tints  of  fading"  which  our 
Laureate  has  noted  and  enframed  in  verse. 


OF  HATS. 


It  is  now  recognised  as  a  sartorial  rule  that  only  small 
hats  are  to  be  worn  at  present  with  tailor-made  costumes. 
They  suit  some  women  admirably,  especially  those  who 
have  attained  to  a  becoming  style  of  coiffure.  The  large 
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hat  is  of  less  extent  than  it  has  been  for  a  couple  of  years, 
and  is  perched  at  a  more  becoming  angle  than  its  prede- 
cessors. It  is  almost  always  worn  with  a  lingerie,  or 
what  may  be  described  as  a  garden-party  costume.  It 
has  been,  and  continues  to  be,  a  feather  season,  and  the 
Lancer  plumes,  though  still  worn,  have  had  to  give 
precedence  to  the  long  ostrich  feather,  fully  curled.  Some 
of  these  are  over  half  a  yard  in  length,  and  are  propor- 
tionately expensive.  The  fronds  of  these  beautiful 
feathers  are  many  inches  in  length,  and  the  art  of  the 
curler  seems  to  have  improved.  Nothing  could  be  lovelier 
than  a  saxe-blue  feather  of  this  order  worn  by  Princess 
Alexander  of  Teck  on  a  recent  occasion.  With  a  bolero 
gown  in  white  cloth,  with  embroidery  down  the  front 
from  neck  to  feet,  and  covering  the  gauntlet  cuffs  with 
which  the  sleeves  were  finished,  was  worn  a  black  satin 
hat  with  the  brim  turned  sharply  up  from  the  face.  Its 
sole  trimming  was  an  immense  feather  in  a  beautiful  tone 
of  emerald.  The  price  of  this  feather  probably  exceeded 
that  of  the  costume,  charming  though  the  latter  was. 
The  little  bolero  was  fastened  closely  round  the  waist  by 
means  of  buttons  set  upon  the  wide  black  satin  sash,  and 
buttonholes  in  the  fronts  of  the  bolero  itself.  The  sash 
hung  in  a  long  end  down  the  left  side.  The  Queen  has 
been  wearing  some  very  pretty  hats,  and  almost  always 
they  are  trimmed  with  suoerb  ostrich  feathers,  not  of  the 
drooping  Lancer  order,  but  fully  curled,  and  making  a 
soft  fluffery  above  her  kind,  expressive  face.  To  others 
Her  Majesty  leaves  the  more  exaggerated  styles.  The 
poke  hat  is  one  of  the  latest  styles  adopted  by  the  smart 
world.  It  seems  to  have  caught  on  in  some  of  the 
highest  quarters,  and  certainly  makes  a  telling  frame  for 
the  face.  It  is  a  kind  of  compromise  between  hat  and 
bonnet,  and  its  usual  trimming  is  a  cluster  of  feathers 
passing  round  the  crown.  One  of  the  newest  shapes  in 
hats  resembles  a  helmet  plus  a  narrow  turned-up  border, 
the  hat  itself  usually  in  black,  and  the  border  in  white 
straw.  The  feathers  appear  to  come  out  of  the  centre  of 
the  crown,  and  droop  towards  the  wearer's  face  and 
neck.  Long  black  velvet  ribbons  fall  from  the  back. 
Extremely  becoming  is  the  hat  with  lace  crown  and  brim 
completely  surrounding  the  face,  covered  with  black  or 
some  colour  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  costume.  One 
of  these  is  in  a  soft  grey-blue  tone  with  long  black  satin 
strings  depending  from  the  back  at  one  side.  The  gown 
is  in  striped  epingU,  and  the  revers  are  turned  back  with 
black  satin  matching  the  strings.  The  cuffs  match  these. 


Lace  Evening  Gown 


TAILOR-MADES. 

The  military  sash  for  tailor  suits  has  had  a  revival.  It  is 
wonderful  how  military  fashions  appeal  to  our  sex.  We 
delight  in  having  a  coat  braided  Hussar  fashion,  or  with 
those  decorative  frogs  which  are  the  sign  and  token 
of  the  military  tailor.  The  sash  feminine,  however, 
is  much  less  heavy  than  the  rich  and  expensive  article 
worn  by  the  officer.  With  a  white  cloth  gown  this  sash 
is  in  black  satin,  weighted  with  a  beaded  fringe,  headed 
by  a  bead  embroidery.  It  passes  under  the  small  bolero, 
in  the  same  material  as  the  gown,  and  hangs  at  the 
left  side,  one  end  much  longer  than  the  other.  It  is 
narrower  than  the  sash  to  which  we  have  become  accus- 
tomed, and  is,  in  fact,  the  exact  width  of  its  military 
prototype.  A  handsome  sand-coloured  tailor-made  has 
this  sash  in  bright  chestnut  brown,  and  the  fine  straw 
hat  matches  the  colour  precisely.  It  is  trimmed  with 
lingerie  wings.  Some  tailors  are  trimming  their  black 
velvet  costumes  with  lace.  This  seems  an  innovation 
indeed,  but  so  numerous  have  innovations  been  of  late 
that  one  or  more  does  not  count. 


GARDEN  PARTY  GOWNS.  In  Laoe  or  Pi'"*,  with  one  side  of  the  Bodice  in  Powder-Blue  Silk, 

A     very     charming     specimen      is     in     biscuit-coloured       which  is  carried  down  to  form  a  drapery  on   the   Skirt;    Vest  of 
guipure    over    flesh-coloured    chiffon,    and    made    with    a  Jewelled  Embroidery  and  Black  Velvet  Ornament. 
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Holiday  Costumes 


1.  Pink  Linen,  piped  with  Black  and  embroidered  in  Black,   Pink 

and  Blue  on  the  Bodice,  Cuffs  and  Belt. 

2.  Grey  and  White  Striped  Flannel  Goat  and  Skirt,  the  Side  Skirt 

scalloped  and  the  Fronts  of  the  Coat  lightly  scalloped  in 
Revers. 


yoke  of  finer  g-uipure  caught  into  a  little  tucked  band, 
which  is  finished  round  the  neck  with  a  line  of  the  gui- 
pure. To  wear  with  this  is  a  large  black  satin  hat  with 
a  line  of  white  round  the  brim,  and  another  two  inches 
behind  it,  underneath.  It  is  trimmed  with  imitation 
ospreys,  which  rise  like  a  little  fence  all  round  the  crown. 
Another  pretty  garden-party  dress  is  in  flesh-coloured 
crepe  chiffon,  worn  in  a  little  square  train  over  an  under- 
dress  of  fine  silk-net  embroidery,  bordered  with  a  band 
of  silk  matching  the  colour  of  the  gown.  A  telling  touch 
is  provided  by  the  collar  and  cuffs  of  black  chantilly  over 
white.  A  tablier  of  cream-coloured  insertion  and  white 
chiffon  over  mole-coloured  ninon  forms  a  charming  and 
refined-looking  costume  for  a  wedding  or  garden  party. 
The  bodice  portion  is  draped  rather  loosely,  according  to 
up-to-date  styles,  and  the  skirt  is  gathered  in  three  rows 
round  the  waist.  Blue  and  black  have  been  one  of  the 
favourite  colour  combinations  of  the  season,  and  are  well 
exploited  in  a  long  black  chiffon  coat  lined  with  royal 
blue  and  trimmed  in  a  very  elaborate  design  of  beads 
and  chain  stitch  in  royal  blue.  These  trimmings  com- 
prise a  deep  band  round  the  edge  of  the  skirt  and  a  very 
deep  cross-over  collar,  which  fastens  the  coat  on  the  left 
hip  under  a  handsome  black  ornament. 


BATHING  COSTUMES. 

Black  silk  advances  in  favour  with  every  year  for  the 
purpose  of  bathing  costumes.  One  of  the  latest  designs 
fastens  over  on  the  left  side  under  a  band  of  broad 
trimming  which  hides  the  buttons.  The  combination 
bathing  suit  has  many  devoted  adherents.  A  very  thick 
quality  of  black  satin  is  liked  for  smart  bathing  cos- 
tumes ;  it  does  not  cling  inconveniently  to  the  figure. 
The  very  daintiest  possible  caps  are  worn,  some  of  them 
with  curled  fringes  of  hair  fastened  round  them,  and  so 
manipulated  with  a  foundation  of  strong  net  that  the 
water  does  not  disturb  their  arrangement.  The  French 
watering-places  set  the  fashions  in  this  direction,  and 
bathing  corsets,  boots  that  button  high  up  over  the 
ankles,  and  the  most  coquettish  of  trimmings  on  the 
gowns  themselves,  betoken  less  a  love  of  sporting  in 
the  waves  than  of  exhibiting  one's  dainty  costume  on  the 
planks  at  Trouville  and  elsewhere.  It  must  be  rather 
pleasant  to  combine  the  delights  of  bathing  with  the 
gratification  of  vanity. 


TRAVELLING  COSTUMES. 

British  tweeds  have  never  been  so  light  nor 
so  artistic  in  colour  as  they  are  at  the  present 
moment,  as  those  who  attended  the  Duchess 
of  Sutherland's  tweed  party  may  have  con- 
vinced themselves.  For  travelling  nothing 
could  be  more  perfect  than  a  blue-grey  tweed, 
which  does  not  show  the  dust  and  which  is 
made  of  proportions  sufficiently  ample  to  be 
quite  comfortable  during  a  long  day's  wear  on 
foreign  or  home  railways.  One  scarcely  dares 
to  mention  both  in  the  same  breath,  so  great 
is  the  superiority  of  most  of  the  Continental 
railways  over  our  own.  The  homespuns  and 
striped  cheviots  produced  by  our  manufacturers 
are  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  that  come  to 
us  from  abroad.  The  short  coat  is  infinitely 
preferable  to  the  long  for  these  travelling  suits, 
but  there  must,  of  course,  be  the  indispens- 
able long  white  .coat,  for  on  board  ship  and 

also  for  long  nights  spent  in  the  train,  when  one  finds 

an  all-enveloping  garment  convenient. 
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We  Guarantee   Satisfaction 
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Results  of  Third  Puzzle-Ads 
Competition 

The  following  are  the  three  Prize-winners  :-  - 

Miss   WINNIE    PAYNE,    59,    Addison    Gardens,    West 
Kensington,   W. 

C.  TOMPKINSON,  14,  St.  James's  Villas,  Winchester. 
Miss  VIOLET  WINTLE,  31,  The  Avenue,  Eastbourne. 

Book  Notes 

The  Dance.     By  AN  ANTIQUARY.     (John  Bale,  Sons,  and 
Danielsohn,  Ltd.,  35.  6d.) 

THE  preface  tells  us  that  "  this  sketch  of  the  icono- 
grapny  of  the  dance  does  not  pretend  to  be  a  history 
of  the  subject,  except  in  the  most  elementary  way." 
However,  its  "  historic  illustrations  of  dancing'  from  3300 
B.C.  to  191 1  A.D.  "  and  the  accompanying  text  are  alike 
interesting  and  instructive,  and  as  a  primer  to  the 
serious  study  of  such  more  elaborate  treatises  as  those 
quoted  at  the  end,  The  Dance  is  "  just  the  thing." 

Little  Songs.      By  ELLA  ERSKINE.     (Truelove  &  Hanson.) 

DEDICATED  to  "  My  Mother,"  and  with  a  charming 
illustration  of  the  authoress  by  way  of  frontispiece, 
these  Little  Songs  will  be  of  interest  to  all  admirers  of 
Miss  Ella  Erskine.  "  Daffodils,"  which  has  been  set  to 
music  by  Cyril  Scott,  is  perhaps  the  best.  The  authoress, 
like  so  many  other  modern  lyrists,  would  do  well  to 
remember  that  it  is  not  enough  to  rhyme  merely  second 
and  fourth  lines.  Every  line  in  every  poem  should  have 
a  rhyme  somewhere.  This  may  mean  considerable  rack- 
ing of  one's  brains  at  first,  but  as  a  discipline  for  the 
poetic  wits  it  is  invaluable,  and  the  resulting  improve- 
ment, both  in  matter  and  musical  effect,  more  than  makes 
up  for  the  extra  cxcrfinn. 
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Of  Interest  to  Visitors 

Mme  Kyrle,  of  15,  South  Molton  Street,  W.,  is  showing 
some  exceptionally  becoming  confections  in  millinery  and 
costumes,  and  all  those  with  a  desire  for  the  fashionable 
should  make  a  point  of  visiting  her  salon.  Mme  Kyrle 
has  been  rightfully  described  by  her  numerous  clients  as 
an  artist  in  dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  ladies  who 
take  an  opportunity  of  visiting  her  showrooms  readily 
agree.  Although  only  the  latest  designs  are  to  be  found 
at  her  establishment,  Mme  Kyrle's  prices  are  very 
moderate,  and  ladies  never  place  orders  with  her  that  are 
not  carried  out  to  their  entire  satisfaction. 


THE  A.D.C.  EXHIBITION. — Amongst  the  very  varied 
exhibits  by  members  of  the  Arts  and  Crafts  section  of  the 
Arts  and  Dramatic  Club  there  is  some  very  excellent 
hand-made  jewellery  in  gold  and  silver  by  H.  Burdett- 
Cunningham,  for  which  there  is  a  considerable  demand, 
as  Mr.  Cunningham  not  only  makes  up  his  own  designs 
but  also  undertakes  and  carries  out  work  to  clients'  per- 
sonal taste ;  he  also  renovates  and  resets  old  jewellery 
and  makes  a  speciality  of  hand-beaten  table  and  toilet 
silver  work.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  prices  are  very 
moderate.  The  exhibition  includes  every  kind  of  art  and 
craft  work,  and  will  be  open  free  from  10  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
daily  throughout  the  year. 


Mme  Renee  le  Roy,  of  71,  Park  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
W.,  may  be  described  as  the  connecting  link  in  fashionable 
millinery  between  Paris  and  London.  The  well-dressed 
Society  woman  of  London  does  not  indulge  in  quite  such 
a  wildly  extravagant  design  as  her  sister  in  the  Gay  City. 
Mme  le  Roy  has  created  for  herself  quite  a  reputation 
for  her  adaptations  of  the  latest  Parisian  fashions  to  suit 
the  taste  of  London.  Her  experience  in  Paris  has  taught 
her  that,  to  keep  customers,  she  must  know  what  style 
and  colour  and  model  of  hat  will  best  suit  them,  and  by 
interesting  herself  in  the  appearance  of  her  clients  over 
here  in  a  similar  manner,  she  has  created  for  herself  a 
large  clientele. 

A  sparkling  mineral  water,  of  really  good  quality,  is  in 
demand.  "  Cambrunnen  "  is  not  a  medicinal  water,  but  a 
pure  natural  one,  bottled  at  the  springs  in  the  "  Taunus," 
near  Homburg.  It  is  sold' by  the  Dry  Wine  Co.,  104, 
Great  Portland  Street,  or  can  be  had  at  all  the  best  clubs 
and  restaurants  by  asking  for  it.  Its  antacid  properties 
counteract  the  acidity,  so  it  can  be  taken  with  wine  or 
spirits. 
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to  His  Majesty  The  King. 


ALL  THE  WIGS,  ETC.,  USED  IN 

"MACBETH" 

WERE  SUPPLIED  BY 

W.     CLARKSON 

Costumier  and  Perruquier  to  H.M.  The  King 

41  &  43  WARDOUR  STREET,  LEICESTER  SQUARE,  W 
SIR     HERBERT    TREE    writes: 

DEAR  MR.  CLARKSON, 

"  Kirn*  John."  "  Hamlet,"  "  Falstaff,"  "  Marc  Antony,"  "  Bottom." 
etc.,  all  owe  something  to  jour  artistic  care.  In  these  and  countless  other 
parts  you  have  rendered  me  valuable  aid,  and  I  have  rireat  pleasure  in 
testifying  to  this,  and  wish  that  you  may  long  enjoy  the  prosperity  you  have, 
and  well  deserve. 

I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 
(Sirined)        HERBERT  BEERBOHM  TREE. 


L.  &  H.  NATHAN 
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"  Macbeth  "—The  Man  and  the  Play 


By  H.  V.  M. 


MACBETH   ruled   Scotland   in   those  dark  ages — 
nearly      900      years      ago — when      superstition, 
brutality,  cruelty  and  all  the  coarser  instincts  of 
men  ran  riot.     The  times  were,  however,  not  so  brutal  as 
to  treat  murder  as  a  lesser  sin,  nor  were  they  lacking  in 
appreciation  of  those  nobler  attributes  of  courage,  honour 
and  patriotism. 

The  manner  of  life  in  Scotland  in  Macbeth's  time  can 
be  imagined  from  a  perusal  of  Ralph  Holinshed's 
"  Chronicle  of  Scotland,"  published  in  1577,  from  which 
Shakespeare  undoubtedly  culled  the  story  of  his  play. 

The  wild  men  of  the  North  and  West  could  only  be  held 
in  check  and  subdued  by  a  hand  of  iron.  The  slaughter 
of  hundreds  or  thousands  at  a  time  was  a  common  occur- 
rence, and  it  was  found  that  only  by  such  massacres  could 
law  and  order  be  maintained. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  events  which  led  up  to  Mac- 
beth's  accession   to  the   throne,    he   ruled,    more   or  less 
justly,  with  a  rod  of  iron.      Pillage  and  rebellion  he  put 
down  with  the  sword  ;  blood  ran  freely  in 
Scotland  about  the  year  1040. 

Holinshed    tells    us   that    Duncan    suc- 
ceeded   his    Uncle    Malcolm    as    King   of 


Scotland.  Malcolm 
had  two  daughters, 
Beatrice  and  Dpada. 
Duncan  was  the  son 
of  Beatrice,  and 
Macbeth  the  son  of 
Doada,  "  a  valiant 
gentleman,  and  one 
that  if  he  had  not 
beene  somewhat 
cruell  of  nature, 
might  haue  be"ene 
thought  most 
woorthie  the 
gouernement  of 
realme. " 

Duncan  began  his 
reign  when  the 
country  was,  for  that 
period,  peaceable 
and  very  quiet,  but 
owing  to  his  weak- 
ness many  of  his 
nobles  took  advan- 
tage of  his  well- 
known  negligence  in 
punishing  offenders, 
and  plundered  those 
who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of 
their  castles. 
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Serious  trouble  in  the  realm  began  when  Banquo,  in 
his  endeavour  to  gather  the  taxes  due  to  the  King,  was 
set  upon  by  rebels  and  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  On 
his  recovery  he  demanded  retribution  from  King  Duncan, 
and  when  this  was  promised  the  rebels  declared  war 
against  their  King.  Many  came  from  Ireland  to  help  the 
rebels,  in  the  hope  of  spoil,  and  a  sanguinary  battle  took 
place  at  Lochquhaher,  when  the  King's  forces  were 
defeated. 

Terror  seized  Duncan  and  a  council  was  hurriedly 
called.  What  happened  at  this  meeting  is  described  by 
Holinshed  in  the  following  words:  "Here,  in  sundrie 
heads  (as  euer  it  happeneth)  were  sundrie  opinions,  which 
they  vttered  according  to  euerie  man  his  skill.  At  length 
Makbeth  speaking  much  against  the  kings  softnes,  and 
ouermuch  slackness  in  punishing  offenders,  whereby  theu 
had  such  time  to  assemble  togither,  he  promised  notwith- 
standing, if  the  charge  were  committed  vnto  him,  and 
vnto  Banquho,  so  to  order  the  matter,  that  the  rebels 
should  be  shortly  vanquished  and  quite  put  downe,  and 
that  not  so  much  as  one  of  them  should  be  found  to  make 
resistance  within  the  countrie. " 

Macbeth  and  Banquo  were  successful  in  not  only  quel- 
ling the  rebellion,  but  in  exterminating  the  rebels,  and 
law  and  order  were  once  again  restored  in  King  Duncan's 
dominions. 

This,  however,  only  lasted  for  a  short  time,  for  Sueno, 
King  of  Norway,  invaded  Fife  with  a  mighty  army, 
intending  to  subdue  the  whole  country.  He  spared  no 
one — man,  woman  or  child — who  raised  arms  against  him 
or  resented  his  coming. 

On  hearing  of  his  arrival,  King  Duncan  raised  a  large 
arm}',  which  he  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  of  which 
was  led  by  Macbeth,  the  second  by  Banquo,  and  the  King 
himself  headed  the  third.  The  army  of  Sueno  fell  upon 
Duncan's  forces  at  Culross  and  defeated  them.  King 
Duncan  fled,  but  Macbeth  gathered  together  a  new 
power. 

Meanwhile,  Sueno  laid  siege  to  the  castle  of  Bertha, 
where  King  Duncan  had  taken  refuge.  The  King 
feigned  fear  of  his  enemy,  and  offered  to  yield  the  castle 
into  Sueno's  hands.  He  sent  great  sunplies  of  wine  and 
food  for  Sueno's  army,  which  were  readily  accepted.  As, 
however,  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  putting  a  drug 
into  the  wine  and  the  bread,  Sueno  found  that  his  army 
were  soon  fast  asleep.  Sending  a  message  to  Macbeth, 
that  general  brought  his  newly  formed  army  on  the  scene, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  Sueno  and  one  or  two  others 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  escape,  the  intruders  were 
slaughtered  as  they  slept. 

When  the  Scots  had  won  so  great  a  victory,  and  had 
gathered  and  collected  the  spoil,  solemn  processions  were 
made  in  all  parts  of  the  country  and  thanks  given  to  God 
"  that  had  sent  them  so  faire  a  day  over  their  enimies. " 

To  revenge  Sueno's  overthrow  a  new  fleet  of  Danes 
shortly  arrived  at  Kingcorne.  This  army  had  been  sent 
by  Canute,  King  of  England.  However,  Macbeth  and 
Banquo  slew  the  majority  of  those  who  took  part  in  this 
invasion,  while  the  others  took  to  flight  and  got  away  in 
their  ships. 

More  thanks  were  given  to  God  on  this  occasion. 

Peace  was  then  proclaimed  between  the  Danes  and 
Scottish  men,  whereby  it  was  agreed,  "  That  from  thence- 
forth the  Danes  should  neuer  come  into  Scotland  to  make 
anie  warres  against  the  Scots  by  anie  maner  of  meanes." 

These  wars  and  troubles  took  place  during  the  first 
seven  years  of  King  Duncan's  reign,  and  shortly  after 
peace  had  been  declared  Macbeth  and  Banquo  journeyed 
towards  Forres  to  see  the  King. 
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The  Story  of  the  Play — (continued) 


It  was  in  the  middle  of  a  lonely  heath  during  this 
journey  that  the  two  soldiers,  being  entirely  alone,  came 
across  three  witches,  who  foretold  their  destinies.  Mac- 
beth would  be  King  of  Scotland,  and  Banquo,  although 
he  would  never  reign  himself,  would  be  the  ancestor  of  a 
long  line  of  kings. 

At  this  point  Shakespeare's  play  commences.  The 
canker-worm  of  ambition,  fed  by  superstition,  entered  in 
Macbeth's  heart. 

He  need  fear  no  man  born  of  a   woman,    and   would 
never  be  vanquished   "  until   Great 
Birnam    Wood    to    high    Dunsinane 
Hill  shall  come  against  him." 

This  was  prophesied  to  Macbeth 
when  he  paid  a  second  visit  to  the 
witches.  The  promise  was  fulfilled, 
for  Macbeth  was  slain  by  Macduft, 
who  had  not  been  born  of  a  woman, 
but  taken  from  his  mother  in  the 
hope  of  saving  her  life.  How  the 
Great  Birnam  Wood  came  against 
him  is  shown  in  the  play,  when 
every  soldier  carried  a  branch 
before  him. 

Macbeth  reigned  seventeen  years  in  Scotland,  and  was 
slain  in  1057.  This  short  sketch  of  his  life,  with  what 
may  be  gathered  from  the  play,  leave  us  with  strangely 
mixed  feelings.  While  we  cannot  but  admire  his  valour, 
his  courage  and  his  great  force  of  will,  we  feel  repug- 
nance for  the  cold-blooded  murderer  of  Duncan  and  Lady 
Macduff  and  her  children,  and  contempt  for  the  supersti- 
tious fear  that  enthralled  him. 

It  has  been  proved  that  "  Macbeth  "  was  written 
during  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  the  tragedy  was  first 
printed  in  1623. 

Like  so  many  of  the  poet's  works,  clouds  of  uncertainty 
hang  over  "  Macbeth."  One  thing,  however,  is  known  : 
it  was  seen  at  the  Globe  Theatre  on  April  2oth,  1610,  by 
one  Dr.  Simon  Forman,  who  described  the  play  in  his 
"  Booke  of  Plaies  and  Notes  thereof  for  common 
Pollicie."  Dr.  Forman  contents  himself  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  play ;  he  tells  the  story  in  a  few  simple  words, 
and  does  not  criticise  the  acting  or  the  production.  The 
tastes  of  the  small  playgoing  public  of  those  days,  how- 
ever, were,  we  know,  such  as  would  welcome  a  tale  of 
intrigue  and  murder,  and  that  it  was  put  before  them 
bluntly  and  without  any  endeavour  to  soften  the  tragedy 
may  also  be  taken  for  granted.  Unembellished  with  any 
scenerv  to  speak  of,  and  with  little  to  add  colour  to  the 
play  other  than  the  force  of  its  lines,  "  Macbeth  "  found 
much  favour  among  the  patrons  of  the  Globe  Theatre. 

Critics  have  urged  that  by  commingling  the  natural  with 
the  supernatural  Shakespeare  weakened  his  play.  That 
his  imagination  played  an  active  part  in  the  scenes  with 
the  witches  is,  of  course,  admitted,  but  when  we  have 
clairvoyants,  soothsayers  and  fortune-tellers  in  our  midst 
to-day,  with  thousands  of  people  who  believe  in  them,  is 
it  too  much  to  admit  the  possibility  of  Macbeth  and 
Bnnquo  coming  across  three  weird  old  hags  in  a  lonely 
spot  and  having  their  fortunes  told? 

Furthermore,  Shakespeare  does  not  rely  entirely  upon 
the  story  of  the  witches.  Take  away  the  supernatural 
touches — the  witches  and  the  ghost  at  the  banquet — and 
you  still  have  one  of  the  most  dramatic  stories,  encased 
in  the  most  powerful  language  ever  penned  by  man. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  character  of  Lady 
Macbeth.  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  would  excuse 
her  in  the  suggestion  that  all  her  wicked  deeds  were 
prompted  by  her  love  for  her  husband.  Lady  Macbeth 
was  a  cruel,  fiendish  woman,  entirely  controlled  by  her 
wild  ambition.  She  wanted  to  be  a  queen,  and  used 


her  husband  to  attain  that  object.  The  sleep-walking, 
which  showed  a  troubled  soul,  was  the  outcome  of  fear, 
not  remorse.  Had  her  ambition  prompted  her,  she  would 
have  caused  her  own  husband  to  be  put  to  death. 

The  regret  of  Macbeth,  after  he  had  committed  the 
crime  of  murdering  Duncan,  was  not  shared  by  his  lady. 
She  bade  him  not  to  relent  and  herself  took  back  the 
daggers  into  the  chamber  of  death,  and  smeared  the 
faces  of  the  guards  with  the  blood  that  dripped  from 
them.  Death  and  horror  had  no  power  to  curb  her 
where  her  ambition  was  concerned. 

No,  there  could  have  been  little  indecision  in 
Shakespeare's  mind  as  to  the  light  and  shade  in 
any  of  the  characters  in  "  Macbeth,"  and  to  this 
reason,  if  for  no  other,  the  play  owes  so  much  of 
its  compelling  interest. 
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The  Witches  on  the  Heath 


The  flight  of  the  Witches 
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Witches :  "  Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble  ; 

Fire,  burn  ;  and  cauldron,  bubble." 
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Macbeth  soliloquises 
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Macbeth  :  "If  chance  will  have  me  King,  why,  chance  may  crown  me, 
without  my  stir  " 
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Macbeth  meets  the  Witches 
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Macbeth  :  "  Speak,  if  you  can.     What  arc  you  ? 
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Macbeth  hears  of  the  honours  showered  upon  him  by  Duncan 


Ross  :  "  And  for  an  earnest  of  a  greater  honour 

he  bade  me,  from  him,  call  thee  Thane  of  Cawdor  ' 


Duncan  :  "  Only  I  have  left  to  say, 

More  is  thy  due  than  more  than  all  can  pay," 

Macbeth  :  "  The  service  and  the  loyalty  I  owe, 
In  doing  it,  pays  itself." 
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Macbeth  hears  that  Malcolm  is  to  be  Prince  of  Cumberland 


Photo] 


Macbeth  :  "  The  Prince  of  Cumberland  ! 
That  is  a  step 

On  which  I  must  fall  down,  or  else  o'erleap, 
For  in  my  way  it  lies. ' ' 
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Lady  Macbeth  urges  Macbeth  to  kill  the  King 


Photo] 


Dually  MtTTor  stuatos 


Lady  Macbeth  (Miss  VIOLET  VANBKUGH)  : 


1  Only  look  up  clear  ; 
To  alter  favour  ever  is  to  fear  : 
Leave  all  the  rest  to  me." 
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Miss  Viva  Birkett 

as 
Lady  Macduff 


Mr.  Arthur  Bourchier 

as 
Macduff 


Photos 
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Macduff,  kept  waiting  at  the  gate  of  Macbeth's  Castle, 

questions  the  porter 
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Macduff  (to  drunken  porter) :  "  Was  it  so  late,  friend,  en  you  went  to  bed, 

That  you  do  lie  so  late  ?  " 
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Lady  Macbeth  dismisses  the  Guests  at  the  Banquet 
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Lady  Macbeth  :   "     — At  once,  good-night  ! — 

Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
Hut  go  at  once." 
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About   the   Players 


By 


Sir  Herbert  Tree 

THERE    has    been    a    tremendous    amount    of    ink- 
splashing  lately  with   regard  to  the  decadence  of 
the    theatre    in    England,    mostly    directed,    how- 
ever, against  the  methods  of  production  at  present  in  use. 
Now    I    happen   to  be   one   of   those   who   consider   such 
strictures,  at  all  events  in  the  case  of  our  leading  manage- 
ments, quite  uncalled  for. 

How  absurd  they  are  has  been  conclusively  proved  by 
Sir  Herbert  Tree's  grand  production  of  "  Macbeth," 
perhaps  the  most  enthralling  blank  verse  drama  ever 
written. 

Our  leading  actor-manager  has  kept  silent  throughout 
all  the  recent  controversy,  but  it  was  the  silence  of  a 
strong  man  who  makes  his  reply  in  deeds  not  words,  in 
results  rather  than  verbose  statements.  Consider  for  a 
moment  what  the  fate  of  a  large  theatre  would  be  were 
its  control  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  obsessed  with  a 
pet  theory — a  faddist  who  imagines  it  to  be  the  vital  spark 
required  to  be  galvanised  into  fresh  life. 

Well,  his  theory  would  be  ridden  to  death  and  the 
theatre  gradually  sink  into  a  poor  inanimate  thing. 

What  creation  could  result  from  such  destruction? 

To  my  mind,  the  whole  secret  of  any  theatre  becoming 
a  real  living  force  with  the  community  lies  in  the  director 
being  sufficiently  broadminded  to  assimilate  every  pro- 
gressive movement  calculated  to  advance  dramatic  art 
and  then  using  it  at  the  proper  moment.  No  one  has 
done  more  yeoman  service  on  these  lines  than  Sir  Herbert 
Tree. 

Long  before  "  Sumurun  "  was  heard  of  he  gave  us 
"  The  Darling  of  the  Gods,"  that  gorgeous  stage  picture 
of  the  East  throbbing  with  Oriental  passion.  Who  can 
forget  the  majestic  simplicity  of  "  Hamlet,"  with  its 
stately  severe  backcloths? — while  the  present  production 
of  "  Macbeth  "  is  a  masterly  combination  of  simplicity 
and  splendour. 

As  Sir  Herbert  remarked,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  con- 
versation :  "  I  do  not  believe  in  any  hard  and  fast  rule 
for  securing  striking  stage  effects.  What  I  aim  at  is 
capturing  the  imagination  of  my  audience. 

"It  is  immaterial  to  me  whether  this  is  accomplished 
by  a  streak  of  brilliant  light  falling  through  a  window 
across  a  hall  of  gloom  silhouetting  a  few  sombre  figures 
against  its  rays,  or  by  filling  the  same  hall  with  a  flood 
of  light  from  a  thousand  lamps  which  throw  into  relief 
a  galaxy  of  wealth  and  beauty. 

"  I  am  satisfied  if  the  desired  effect  is  secured. 
'  Take  the  banqueting  scene  where  Macbeth,  tortured 
by     conscience,     sits     terror-stricken     with     remorse     at 
Ranquo's  murder. 

'  The  dim,  vast,  vaulted  hall,  where  the  only  light 
during  the  barbaric  Scotch  dance  is  the  flaming  torches  of 
the  dancers,  adds  the  necessary  note  of  wild  misery  to  the 
story.  Again,  in  staging  the  scene  where  Macduff  is 
told  his  wife  and  children  have  been  murdered,  the  poig- 
nant tragedy  is  accentuated  by  the  peaceful  surroundings 
of  a  lovely  countryside  bathed  in  sunshine.  The  tender 
side  of  this  wonderful  drama  I  trust  I  have  not  neglected, 
for  wherever  possible  there  has  been  introduced  those 
sympathetic  touches  which  should  help  to  lighten  the  grim 
cruelty  and  fanatical  superstition  common  to  the  period, 
viz.,  the  eleventh  century. 

'  Yes,  I  have  read  with  interest  the  various  newspaper 
articles  advocating  a  new  movement  in  theatrical  manage- 


ment, but  lately  my  time  has  been  so  fully  occupied  trying 
to  give  my  good  friends  the  public  a  finished  representa- 
tion of  '  Macbeth  '  that  I  have  not  entered  into  the  fray." 


Famous  Players  in  "  Macbeth  " 

"  Macbeth  "  is  not  unfamiliar  to  either  Mr.  or  Mrs. 
Arthur  Bourchier.  During  their  tour  with  "  The  Walls 
of  Jericho,"  in  1906,  a  special  production  of  "  Macbeth  " 
was  given  at  the  Memorial  Theatre,  Stratford-on-Avon, 
which  proved  so  successful  that  the  play  was  given  a 
series  of. matinee  performances  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
later  on.  Revivals  were  given  at  the  Garrick  Theatre 
in  1907  and  1909. 

The  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  attracts,  and  has  attracted, 
most  of  our  leading  actresses.  For  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
the  character  had  a  great  fascination,  although  when  that 
great  actress  appeared  at  the  Lyceum  her  portrayal  can- 
not be  described  as  exceptionally  good. 

One  critic,  in  an  endeavour  to  account  for  the  failure, 
gave  as  a  reason  the  fact  that  Miss  Terry's  character  was 
so  different  to  that  of  Lady  Macbeth  that  she  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  even  imagine  such  a  fiendish  woman. 
Not  being  able  to  realise  such  a  character,  she  was  at  a 
loss  to  express  it.  Her  impression  of  Lady  Macbeth 
was  that  she  was  not  so  black  as  she  was  painted,  and 
the  effort  to  instil  some  goodness  into  a  part  in  which 
Shakespeare  never  intended  there  should  be  any  resulted 
in  an  artistic  failure — perhaps  the  only  one  in  Miss  Ellen 
Terry's  career. 

If  playgoers  will  carry  their  thoughts  back  to  the 
revival  of  "  Macbeth  "  at  the  Lyceum  in  1898,  one  charac- 
ter will  doubtless  be  vividly  recalled.  I  refer  to  Mr. 
Robert  Taber's  Macduff.  Mr.  Taber's  rendering  of  the 
character  made  a  great  impression  upon  the  public  of 
that  day.  It  was  so  full  of  humanity,  calm  courage,  and 
manliness. 

A  well-remembered  Lady  Macbeth  was  that  of  Mrs. 
Patrick  Campbell.  Mrs.  Campbell  played  the  part  when 
supporting  Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  during  his  tour  in 
Germany  early  in  1898.  The  Kaiser  personally  compli- 
mented Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell  on  her  rendering  of  Lady 
Macbeth. 

Space  will  not  permit  me  even  to  mention  the  many 
other  famous  actors  and  actresses  who  have  played  in 
''  Macbeth."  There  have  been  many  successes  and  not  a 
few  failures. 

Seldom  before,  however,  has  an  opportunity  been 
afforded  playgoers  of  seeing  the  play  so  happily  cast  as 
in  Sir  Herbert  Tree's  present  revival  at  His  Majesty's 
Theatre.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  making  the 
production  a  spectacle,  although  the  play  itself  has  not 
been  swamped  in  this  respect.  The  silent  note  of  mystery 
and  the  solemn  yet  eloquent  atmosphere  of  grandeur  have 
been  retained,  and  heartiest  congratulations  are  due  to 
all  who  have  worked  so  hard  towards  its  success. 


Sketches  of  the  careers  of  other  players  in  the  present 
production  have  appeared  in  past  numbers. 

Miss  Viva  Birkett,  who  plays  Lady  Macduff,  is  inter- 
viewed in  No.  3 ;  the  work  of  Mr.  A.  E.  George,  whose 
make-up  as  the  first  witch  is  so  remarkable,  was  noticed 
in  Nos.  2  and  6,  and  that  of  Miss  Laura  Cowie  in  No.  12 
of  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  ILLUSTRATED. 
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THE  only  new  production  in  the  West  End  during 
August  was  "  The  Concert,"  a  three-act  comedy 
by  Herman  Bahr,  which  made  its  debut  to  a  sun- 
dried  public  on  the  28th  at  the  Duke  of  York's.  The 
play  was  spoiled  by  the  first  act,  which  had  little  or  no 
hearing  on  the  story.  It  seemed  to  form  an  excuse  for 
several  beautifully  dressed  young  ladies  to  display  their 
natural  charms  and  the  subtle  handicraft  of  their  cos- 
tumiers, without  helping  on  the 
real  business  of  the  play.  If 
"The  Concert"  had  been 
started  at  the  second  act  with  a 
little  explanatory  dialogue  be- 
tween the  principals  to  give  the 
reasons  for  their  being  there  at 
all  it  would  have  been  better 
and  stronger.  It  was  not  very 
elevating  or  amusing  to  witness 
the  spectacle  of  nine  young 
ladies  throwing  themselves, 
literally  and  metaphorically,  at 
their  music-master's  feet. 


The  second  and  third  acts 
were  decidedly  good.  Whether 
the  author  intended  us  to  take 
his  doctrine  seriously  or  other- 
wise it  is  not  for  me  to  say,  but 
there  certainly  seems  to  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  common- 
sense  in  the  attitude  adopted  by 
the  husband  of  a  faithless  wife, 
and  the  wife  of  a  faithless  hus- 
band, in  giving  the  guilty- 
couple,  who  had  run  away  toge- 
ther, enough  rope  to  hang 
themselves.  Take  a  thing  away 
from  a  woman  and  she  wants 
it  all  the  more ;  give  her  freely 
what  she  wants,  and  she  will 
immediately  hand  it  back.  This 
is  what  happened  to  Mrs. 
Dallas.  She  wanted  Helen 
Arany's  husband,  and  when 
Helen  told  her  she  might  have 
him,  she  discovered  that  she  preferred  her  own  husband 
after  all.  I  think  there  is  a  public  for  "The  Concert," 
but  it  wants  finding. 


How  are  they  getting  along  in  Russia?  Anna  Pavlova 
has  finished  one  of  her  most  successful  seasons  at  the 
Palace  Theatre.  She  was  supported  by  Mordkin  and 
Novikoff.  I  think  the  item  in  her  programme,  "  Snow- 
flakes,"  in  which  this  wonderful  artist  appeared  with  a 
corps  de  ballet  of  children,  was  one  of  the  prettiest 
spectacles  I  have  seen  for  many  years.  In  the  "  Dance 
Dream  "  at  the  Alhambra,  Balashova  and  Alexis  Kosloff 

gave  some  wonderful  examples 
of  Russian  dancing. 


Gertrude  Robins '.s  farce,  "Pot 
Luck,"  was  produced  at  the 
Palace  Theatre  with  a  certain 
amount  of  success.  It  was  an 
unpretentious  little  sketch,  quite 
amusing  in  its  way.  The  four 
characters  were  sustained  by 
Messrs.  Edward  Rigby, 
Edward  Bruce,  Austin 
Melford,  and  Miss  Lydia 
Rachael.  At  the  same  hall 
Melia  made  her  first  appearance 
in  England.  Melia 's  perform- 
ance was  undoubtedly  clever, 
but  it  gave  one  no  thrills.  Two 
stage  attendants  solemnly 
placed  a  number  of  eggs  on  the 
stage,  and  Melia,  blindfolded, 
tripped  among  them,  without, 
of  course,  breaking  any. 
Chickens  themselves  are  not 
always  so  successful. 
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Mr.  Robert  Courtneidge  and  Miss  Cicely  Courtneidge 


Although  the  music-halls  have  not  been  crowded  at 
every  performance,  they  have  been  doing  by  no  means 
bad  business.  The  Tivoli  has  had  good  audiences  for 
well-known  stars,  such  as  the  quaint  Chirgwin,  who,  with 
his  imitations  of  savage  music,  would  draw  laughter  out 
of  a  brick  wall ;  Marie  Lloyd,  the  queen  of  comediennes, 
and  Alfred  Lester,  in  his  new  burlesque  skit,  "The 
Amateur  Hairdresser." 


At  the  Hippodrome  one  of 
the  favourite  turns  has  been 
Mdlle  Melia  Mars,  who,  with 
her  husband,  Monsieur  Bela 
Laszky,  the  renowned  Hun- 
garian composer,  rendered  some 
charming  songs.  Her  perform- 
ance drew  from  one  of  our  most 
brilliant  men  of  letters  several 
hundred  words  of  eulogy,  which 
must  have  brought  many 

blushes  to  the  cheeks  of  Melia  Mars.  While  I  consider 
that  she  is  an  artist  to  her  finger-tips,  I  do  not  agree 
with  this  attempt  to  class  her  as  a  goddess  with  almost 
supernatural  powers. 


I  have  been  seriously  concerned  lately  over  the  fortunes 
of  the  Imperial  Russian  Ballet.  We  seem  to  have  all 
the  leaders,  principals,  producers,  and  directors  over  here. 


The  great  spectacle,  "  Mexico,"  drew  thousands  of 
spectators  to  the  Palladium.  Even  the  resources  of  this 
huge  stage  were  taxed  by  such  a  stupendous  production. 
In  the  short  space  of  time  legally  allowed  for  a  sketch 
the  audience  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  five  changes 
of  scene.  It  was  all  very  thrilling.  A  wonderful  company 
of  Arab  acrobats,  known  as  the  Hadji  Mohamed  troupe, 
gave  an  interesting  exhibition,  while  George  Mozart, 
the  Palladium  favourite,  in  his  new  thumbnail  comedies, 
seemed  to  have  captured  his  audience  once  and  for  all. 

The  huge  house  is  doing  good  business. 
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Plays  and  Playgoers  in  Paris 

By  CHARLES  HART  DE  BEAUMONT,    D.C.L. 

"PLAYGOER"  Offices,  56  Rue  de  1'Ur.iversitl,  Paris 


"  La   L6gion    Etrangere,"    Drama   in   5   Acts    and 
7  Scenes,  by  Messrs.  La  Rode  and  A  levy. 

Produced  at  the  Theatre  de  1'Ambigu. 

THE  Ambigu,  which  is  to  Paris  what  the  old  Adelphi 
used  to  be  to   London,   has   re-opened  with   "  La 
Legion  Etrangere,"  a  regular  Ambiguan  drama.    It 
is  causing  great  interest  owing  to  the  Morocco  question 
occupying  so  much  attention.      The  aim  of  the  authors 
seems   to   be   the   praise   and   glory   of   the   courage   and 
bravery  of  the  Foreign  Legion.     Ouida  in  "  Under  Two 
Flags  "  has  given  us  some  very  vivid  pictures  of  the  life 
of   the   Legion  Etrangere,   with   its  waifs   and    strays   of 
European  Society. 

The  Drama  has  the  usual  elements  of  lovers  persecuted, 
evil-disposed  men  and  women,  the  innocent  unjustly  con- 
demned and  afterwards  reinstated,  and  criminals 
punished — the  vice-vanquished-and-virtue-victorious  sort 
of  thing  that  somehow  seems  to  appeal  to  playgoers  in  all 
countries. 

Pierre  Delval  is  accused  falsely  of  having  strangled  and 
robbed  his  uncle.  He  is  quite  innocent,  but  circum- 
stantial evidence,  that  has  done  so  much  injustice,  causes 
him  to  be  condemned  by  the  Court  of  Assizes.  He  is 
sentenced  to  penal  servitude  for  life  at  the  Penal  Colony 
at  Guyanne.  After  a  time  he  manages  to  make  his 
escape  and  enlists  in  the  Foreign  Legion.  Having  lost 
all  earthly  happiness,  his  one  desire  is  to  die  as  a  hero  in 
defending  his  beloved  France  against  her  enemies, 
although  his  country's  laws  have  been  cruel  and  unjust 
to  him.  His  disregard  for  life  causes  him  to  do  some 
extraordinary  deeds  of  valour.  He  saves  a  young  girl 
from  death,  and  they  fall  in  love  with  each  other.  After 
various  trials  and  tribulations  he  marries  the  girl,  and 
the  same  day  the  real  murderer  of  his  uncle  is  discovered, 
and  honour  and  respect  and  his  uncle's  property  are 
restored  to  him. 

The  acting  is  very  good  and  the  mounting  excellent. 
The  camp  life  of  the  Legion,  the  songs  of  the  soldiers, 
the  marching  of  the  troops,  the  battle  in  which  the  tri- 
coloured  flag  is  defended  by  the  hero  against  innumerable 
foes,  produce  the  effects  which  ensure  the  success  of  the 
old-fashioned  melodrama. 


The  re-opening  of  the  Folies-Bergere  is  regarded  by 
chic  Parisians  as  the  commencement  of  the  season.  The 
hall  was  crowded  for  the  Dress  Rehearsal,  which  is 
similar  to  a  "  First  Night  "  in  London.  Everybody  of 
importance  in  Art  and  Society,  or  who  wish  to  be  thought 
important,  put  on  their  best  bib  and  tucker  to  go  there. 
The  Americans  by  hook  or  by  crook  manage  to  get 
"  invitations  "  for  Dress  Rehearsals,  and  out-dazzle  the 
French  with  their  display  of  diamonds  and  gorgeous 
gowns.  Most  of  them  understand  very  little  of  the  plays 
that  are  performed,  and  the  less  they  understand  the 
more  they  applaud.  But  at  the  Folies-Bergere  and  halls 
of  the  same  description  when  they  can  understand  what  is 
going  on  their  applause  is  more  discriminating.  The 
American  acrobats,  jugglers  and  comic  knockabouts  are 
turning  down  the  French  performers  in  the  same  way  as 
the  English  dancers  have  done  with  the  French  ballet 
dancers.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  great  Maitrcs 
de  Ballet  on  the  Continent  give  their  opinion  that  the  Eng- 
lish girls  make  the  best  dancers  in  the  world.  The  strik- 
ing contrast  between  the  English  and  French  can  be  seen 
at  almost  all  the  theatres  and  halls  where  ballets  are  per- 
formed. The  French  principals  are  usually  very  good, 
but  the  Corps  de  Ballet  are  clumsy  and  leaden-footed. 


The  ballet  "  Stella,"  in  three  tableaux,  by  Mme 
Muriquita  and  M  Rene  Louis,  with  musique  by  M  C. 
Terrase,  is  well  worth  seeing.  It  is  quite  original  in  idea. 
The  first  tableau  is  the  Foyer  de  la  Danse,  where  you  see 
the  ballet  dancers  practising  for  a  Dress  Rehearsal  and 
the  little  events  that  make  "behind  the  scenes"  so 
interesting  and  amusing.  The  second  tableau  shows  the 
dressing-rooms  of  the  performers  in  all  their  details.  'I  he 
third  tableau  is  the  ballet.  Mile  Maria  Bordin,  who  is 
well  known  in  London,  and  Robert  Quinault,  of  the 
Opera,  received  well-merited  applause.  Bert  Clere  as  a 
call-boy  has  the  making  of  an  excellent  comedian,  besides 
being  a  clever  young  dancer.  Madame  Mariquita,  the 
celebrated  Maitresse  de  Ballet  of  the  Opera  Comique,  was 
recalled  again  and  again  with  as  much  applause  as  poor 
Mme  Kitty  Lanner  used  to  be  at  Drury  Lane.  Apropos, 
Mme  Mariquita,  who  is  considered  an  authority  on 
dancing,  is  opposed  to  females  taking  male  parts  in  ballets 
and  other  performances.  She  says  quite  bluntly  that  a 
woman  dressed  up  as  a  man  making  love  to  another 
woman  is  not  natural,  and  even  indecent.  She  maintains 
there  are  clever,  graceful  male  dancers  who  "  work  " 
better  than  the  most  famous  female  dancer  who  takes  the 
r6le  of  boy.  The  Russian  dancers  have  proved  this  up  to 
trie  hilt,  and  here  this  season  the  male  dancers  of  the 
Opera  Houses  in  Paris  are  having  an  opportunity  of 
proving  their  talent  and  superiority. 

The  Theatre  Marigny  has  scored  another  success  with 
"  La  Carmela,"  a  ballet  mimic-drama,  by  M.  Edmond 
Le  Roy.  Mile  Regina  Badet,  the  premier?  danseuse  of 
the  Opera-Comique,  who  made  such  a  sensation  as  an 
actress  last  season  at  the  Theatre  Antoine  in  "  La  Femme 
et  le  Pantin,"  shows  to  perfection  her  talent  as  actress 
and  dancer.  M.  Volbert  played  with  tragic  force,  M. 
Branni,  of  the  Opera,  danced  well,  but  looked  too 
effeminate  as  the  peasant  lover.  M.  Mariani,  in  a  small 
role,  did  well,  and  Mile  Aida  sang  with  much  skill.  The 
groupings  and  scenery  were  admirable,  and,  produced  at 
the  Empire  or  Alhambra  in  London,  with  the  mounting 
that  is  usual  at  these  theatres,  "  La  Carmela  "  would  be 
a  feast  for  the  eyes. 


A  little  anecdote,  called  the  coup  de  la  loge,  is  told  of 
M.  Micheau,  the  late  director  of  tne  Theatre  des  Nou- 
veaute's.  He  used  to  get  his  cigars  at  a  tobacconist's  near 
the  theatre.  One  day  during  the  successful  run  of  "  La 
Dame  de  ches  Maxims  "  the  good  woman  behind  the 
counter  asked  him  to  give  her  a  box.  He  took  out  his 
card,  and  wrote  on  it,  giving  her  a  nice  box  for  four 
persons.  Then  he  took  up  from  the  counter  two  boxes 
of  high-priced  Havanas,  put  them  in  his  overcoat 
pocket,  raised  his  hat,  and,  smiling,  said,  "  Bonjour, 
Madame !  " 

"  Oh,  oh,  Monsieur,"  called  out  the  tobacconist,  "  you 
have  forgotten  to  pay  for  the  Havanas  !  " 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  M.  Micheau  in  a 
surprised  tone,  "  but  I  don't  ask  you  to  pay  for  my  box." 

"  Oh,  Monsieur,  that's  hardly  the  same  thing  !  " 

"  Not  the  same  thing?  The  box  is  worth  sixty  francs 
and  the  cigars  are  not  half  the  price." 

"  Oh,  please  take  back  your  box,"  was  the  frightened 
request  of  the  woman. 

M.  Micheau  told  her  not  to  be  afraid  ;  he  would  pay 
for  the  cigars,  but  he  wanted  to  show  her  that  he  ran  his 
theatre  for  a  living. 
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IT  seems  almost  incredible  that  the  season  is  again 
on  us,  but  already  one  or  two  clubs  have  notified  THE 
PLAYGOER  of  their  plans  for  the  winter,  and  rumour  is 
discreetly  busy  in  those  circles  where  no  authoritative 
pronouncement  has  yet  been  made.  For  what  they  are 
\vorth,  I  give  some  of  them,  but  they  must  be  accepted 
with  that  reserve  born  of  "  the  best  laid  schemes,"  etc. 
The  Stage  Club  take  what  is  surely  a  departure  in  fixing 
on  "  Priscilla  Runs  Away  "  for  their  first  show,  or  at 
least  I  have  never  seen  them  in  anything  but  opera.  The 
selection  reveals  unselfishness 
of  a  high  order,  for  dramatic 
societies  do  not  as  a  rule  pro- 
duce "  woman's  plays,"  and 
in  this  Priscilla  is,  to  use  an 
Americanism,  the  "  whole 
cheese."  One  awaits  with 
some  curiosity  the  name  of 
the  lady  cast  for  the  charac- 
ter. I'm  frankly  puzzled,  for 
1  can't  think  of  anyone.  The 
Edward  Terry  D.C.  announce 
"  She  Stoops  to  Conquer " 
and  "The  Naked  Truth" 
before  Christmas,  and  then 
somewhat  cryptically  hint  at  a 
recent  West  End  success  for 
the  last  show.  What  can  it  be  ? 
"  Kismet"?  I  understand  the 
Ingoldsby  push  off  with  that 
old  favourite,  "  Caste,"  fol- 
lowing with  "  Beauty  and 
the  Barge,"  and  one  has 
heard  "  Lady  Patricia  " — an 
enterprising  idea  this — linked 
with  the  Anomalies  and 
"  Mr.  Preedy  and  the  Cc  an- 
tess  "  as  a  possible  Martin 
Harvey  show.  Then  I  ob- 
serve that  "  The  Voysey  In- 
heritance "  is  down  for  pro- 
duction. It  is  an  interesting 
experiment  and  one  can  only 

hope  that  it  will  not  meet  with  the  fate  that  most  shows 
at  all  out  of  the  ordinary  receive  at  the  hands  of  amateur 
club  followers,  but  a  play  such  as  the  "  Voysey  Inheri- 
tance," which  ends  very  much  where  it  begins,  is  an 
exceptional  teaser  for  any  but  those  keenly  interested 
in  the  progress  of  the  drama  of  ideas — into  which  cate- 
gory, needless  to  say,  we  place  ourselves.  As  was  only 


of  them  are  tried  by  amateurs.  There  are  the  old 
favourites  and  the  new  favourites,  and  these  are  done  to 
death ;  but  cut  them  out  of  the  programme,  and  quite  a 
few  plays  remain  which  are  well  worth  tackling.  For 
instance,  when  the  thoughts  of  the  executive  turn  spon- 
taneously to  Esmond's  "  One  Summer  Day,"  what  a 
relief  it  would  be  to  many  folk  if  they  switched  off  on 
to  his  "  Wilderness  "  or  "  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  "  ! 
And  when  Sutro's  "  Walls  of  Jericho  "  is  under  discus- 
sion why  not  try  instead  his  "  Builder  of  Bridges  "  or 

"  Fascinating  Mr.  Yander- 
veldt  "?  Oh,  there  are  many 
excellent  ideas  hidden  away 
in  that  list  of  MS.  plays 
published  by  French's  !  I 
wonder  sometimes  that  no 
club  has  done  "  Richard 
Lovelace,"  by  Laurence 
Irving,  for  it  is  a  compact 
little  costume  drama  with  a 
small  cast  that  is  worth 
attention.  And  for  an  excel- 
lent comedy,  which  must 
have  died  almost  of  neglect, 
commend  me  to  "  The  Edu- 
cation of  Elizabeth." 
*  #  * 


Mr.   Arthur  Phillips 


A  very  interesting  letter 
has  been  received  from  a 
Calcutta  correspondent  giv- 
ing details  of  a  performance 
by  the  Calcutta  Amateurs  at 
the  Empire  Theatre  of  "  The 
Speckled  Band."  It  sounds 
enterprising,  doesn't  it?  But 
I  suppose  in  the  land  of 
"  elephants  and  tigers  "  it  is 
a  comparatively  easy  matter 
to  fix  up  a  real  live  "  pro- 
perty "  snake.  Mr.  A.  G. 
Macpherson  seems  to  have 
scored  very  heavily  as  Dr. 
Rylott.  Somehow  these 
Scotchmen  do  get  there,  don't  they? 


The  subject  of  our  photograph  this  month,  Mr.  Arthur 
Phillips,  must  not  be  confused  with  the  well-known 
Shakespearean  actor.  Mr.  Phillips,  however,  is  a  name 
to  conjure  with  in  South  London,  and  for  many  years 
past  he  has  been  the  mainstay  of  the  St.  Peter's  D.C. 


to  be  expected,   there  are  one  or  two  clubs  nibbling  at      Originally   a  character  actor,   he  has  to  his  credit   such 
'  The  Cassillis'  Engagement."     I  hope  "  The  Return  of      parts  as'Pc 
the  Prodigal  "  will  not  be  overlooked.      Altogether  there 
is   promise   of   an   exceptionally    interesting   season,    and 
THE   PLAYGOER   will   be   pleased   to   receive   from   all   the 
clubs  a  note  as  to  their  programme,  so  as  to  include  them 
in  next  month's  issue. 


Looking  over  a  list  of  available  plays,   I  couldn't  help 
f.eing  struck  with  the  fact  that  comparatively  very  few 


Posket  in  "  The  Magistrate,"  Dick  Phenyl  in 
"  Sweet  Lavender,"  and  the  Professor  in  Barrie's  play. 
He  then  drifted  into  straight  parts,  and  a  fine  physique 
and  good  appearance  helped  him  to  win  equal  distinction  in 
these.  His  favourite  part,  and  in  which  he  is  here  photo- 
graphed, is  that  of  Count  Skariatine  in  "  The  Cigarette 
Maker's  Romance."  It  certainly  was  a  superb  perform- 
ance. And  now  he  has  turned  his  thoughts  producing- 
ward,  and  his  time  during  the  season  is  well  filled  in 
teaching  the  young  idea  to  shoot. 
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Dainties  for  the 
Summer  Days 

When  you  leave  home  for  the  country  and  seaside 
remember  the  St.  Ivel  delicacies — they  are  delightful 
for  picnics  and  little  alfresco  luncheons  on  the  sands. 

First  there  is  St.  Ivel  Lactic  Cheese,  soft,  creamy, 
delicious,  and  the  strongest  ally  to  fresh  air,  sunshine, 
and  exercise  in  bracing  you  up  and  keeping  you  fit. 
Then  there  are  St.  Ivel  Potted  Meats,  which  make 
such  tasty  sandwiches,  and  St.  Ivel  Pies,  made  from 
choice  veal  and  ham  with  slices  of  hard-boiled  egg 
added.  A  cupful  of  Ivelcon,  either  hot  or  cold,  will 
be  found  most  refreshing  and  invigorating. 

"  Everything 


is  perfect 


St.  Ivel  delicacies  •are^sloc^ed  by 
practically  all  high-class  grocers 
and  dairymen  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom.  If  any  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining,  write  to 


ST.  IVEL  LTD. 
YEOVIL.    - 


PETER  ROBINSON'S,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W 


I 

Model  538. 

For  average  figures,  low  bust,  deep  below 
waist.     Price  8/11 


AUTHENTIC  CORSETS 
FOR  1911 

No  former  season's  models  of  Roya 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets  have  ever 
done  so  much  to  enhance  the  high  reputa- 
tion these  celebrated  Corsets  have  enjoyed 
during  the  past  half-a-century  as  have 
the  superb  new  Coronation  models,  many  of 
which  are  designed  exclusively  for  us. 
A  full  range  is  now  being  shown  at  our 
Corset  Showrooms,  and  every  lady  should 
make  a  point  of  seeing  the  superb  model 
969,  which  was  recently  exhibited  at  the 
great  Fashion  Reception  at  Claridge's 
Hotel,  recently  opened  by  Lady  Massie 
Blomfield,  and  was  so  much  admired  by 
the  fashionable  assembly.  This  model  can 
be  obtained  only  from  us 

Ladies  are  invited  to  write  for  a  selection  of 
these  new  models  on  approbation,  for  without 
actually  trying  on  a  pair  it  is  impossible  to 
form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  advantages  in 
cut  and  fit  conferred  by 

ROYAL    WORCESTER 
KIDFITTING  CORSETS 


Adjusto  Model. 

For  full  figures.     The  ideal  figure-reducing 
Corset.   In  two  qualities  21/9  &  15/1  1 


THE  CORRECT  CORSET  BASE 

It  is  a  common  idea  in  the  minds  of  some  ladies 
that  to  attain  the  slimness  essential  for  the  present 
style  it  is  necessary  to  compress  the  figure. 
Such  an  idea  is  quite  wrong.  The  appearance 
of  slimness  conferred  by  the  Royal  Worcester 
Kidfitting  Corsets  is  somewhat  deceptive,  and  is 
attained  solely  by  perfection  in  fitting,  with  a 
due  recognition  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  beauty 
save  in  proportion.  These  corsets  are  designed 
on  an  elaborate  system  of  graduation,  so  that  all 
figures  may  be  fitted  to  perfection.  Their  superb 
shapes  are  certified  correct  for  the  prevailing 
mode,  and  cannot  ba  had  in  any  other  make, 
even  at  four  times  the  price. 

Unless  Ladies  take  great  care  in  the  selection  of 
their  Corset  this  season,  they  will  experience  keen 
disappointment  in  the  exquisite  Coronation  Mode, 
for  without  the  correct  corset  base  it  is  impossible 
to  reproduce  this  historic  mode  in  the  full  depth 
of  its  beauty  and  charm.  It  is  useless  paying 
heavy  fees  to  dress  artists  if  you  do  not  provide 
them  with  the  perfect  corset  foundation  to  work 
upon.  The  difficulty  is  that  ladies  are  at  a  loss 
to  know  which  corset  to  select,  but  in  purchasing 
corsets  of  the  high  reputation  of  the  Royal 
Worcester  Kidfitting  Corsets,  all  worries  as  to 
the  authenticity  of  the  Corsets  are  banished,  and 
ladies  are  assured  that  perfect  corset  base  without 
which  the  realisation  of  the  charming  new  mode 
is  impossible. 

CALL,     OR     WRITE      FOR     ILLUSTRATED 
BOOKLET,  POST  FREE  ON  APPLICATION 


Model  840. 

A  charming  new  Model.     Very  low  bust, 
long  over  hips.     Price  2S/- 


Model  565. 

For  average  figures.     Low  bust, 
deep  below  waist.      Price  1 0/6 


PETER  ROBINSON'S,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  when  communicating  with  advertisers. 
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THOUGH    Mr.    Sidney    Greville    has    resigned    the 
post  of  private  secretary  to  Queen  Alexandra,  he 
still  holds  a  Court  appointment,  being  one  of  the 
King's     Grooms-in-\Vaiting.        A     pleasant     man     with 
delightful    manners,    Mr.     Greville    is    one    of    the    most 
popular  members  of  the  Royal  entourage,  and  he  appears 
to  have  been  greatly  liked  as  a  boy,  judging  by  a  remark 
in    some    reminiscences.      The    writer,    a    pleasant,    com- 
panionable man  of  the  world,  now  unfortunatelv  no  more, 
speaking  of  a  visit  to  Gos- 
ford,    says    he    was    warmly 
received  by  two  child  friends, 
little  Lady  Eva  Greville  and 
her  brother  Sidney,  a  charm- 
ing boy  with  dark  eyes  and 
light,    flowing    hair.       Lady 
Eva  is  now  Lady  Eva  Dug- 
dale,    a    Lady-in-Waiting    to 
the  Queen,  and  also  an  inti- 


mate        friend 
Majesty. 


of 


Her 


Queen  Alexandra's  new 
private  secretary  is  Colonel 
Henry  Streatfeild,  a  good- 
looking  man  not  unlike  Sir 
Reginald  Pole-Carew,  with 
every  qualification  for  the 
post — courtly  manners,  un- 
failing tact,  and  pleasant 
conversational  powers.  He 
is  head  of  the  ancient 
Kentish  family  of  Chidding- 
stone  Castle,  near  Penshurst, 
and  married  Ladv  Florence 
Anson,  Lord  Lichfield's 
eldest  sister.  Their  only  son 
is  in  his  father's  old  regi- 
ment, the  Grenadiers,  and  is 
married  to  the  elder  of  the 
two  well-dowered  daughters 
of  the  late  Sir  Daniel  Cooper. 


Sir  Reginald  and  Lady 
Beatrice  Pole-Carew  have 
been  since  the  beginning  of 

August  staying  very  quietly  for  the  benefit  of  the  for- 
mer's health  at  Shanbally  Castle,  Tipperary,  but  they 
leave  there  at  the  end  of  this  month,  as  Sir  Reginald  is 
anxious  to  return  to  his  duties  at  Westminster  as  soon 
as  Parliament  reassembles,  and  they  want  first  to  visit 
Antony,  their  home  in  Cornwall.  The  squire  of  Antony, 
who  is  the  Unionist  Member  for  Bodmin,  has  been  most 
assiduous  in  his  attendance  at  Westminster  and  over- 
worked himself.  He  has  now  been  married  over  eleven 
years  to  his  handsome  wife,  the  elder  of  those  lovely 
sisters — the  Ladies  Beatrice  and  Constance  Butler, 
daughters  of  Lord  and  Lady  Ormonde.  Lady  Constance, 
still  as  attractive  as  ever,  has  so  far  shown  no  inclina- 
tion to  follow  her  sister's  example.  The  two  sisters  are 
considerable  heiresses,  the  last  Lord  Lismore  having 
left  them  Shanbally  Castle  and  twenty  thousand  acres. 


Lord  Exeter,  who  is  Mayor  of  Stamford  for  this  year, 
has,  in  commemoration  of  his  mayoralty,  given  a  hand- 
some pair  of  silver  candlesticks  to  be  added  to  the  corpora- 
tion regalia.  A  model  landlord,  Lord  Exeter  finds  his 
chief  pleasure  in  looking  after  his  estates  and  in  country 
pursuits.  He  personally  supervises  the  management  of 
his  property,  and  any  movement  likely  to  benefit  his 
tenantry  and  farmers  generally  has  his  cordial  support. 
Lord  Exeter,  who  is  thirty-five  next  month,  is  not 

wealthy  from  the  standpoint 
of  some  peers,  but  had  it  not 
been  for  the  opposition  of  his 
great  grandfather,  who  pre- 
vented the  Great  Northern 
Railway  bringing  their  line 
througli  Stamford,  he  would 
have  been  very  well  off. 
Whilst  Stamford  has  practi- 
cally remained  in  statu  quo, 
Peterborough  has  become  a 
flourishing  town  owing  to  the 
railway; 


Photn] 


Viscountess  Ridley 


Lord  and  Lady  Exeter  live 
mostly  at  their  splendid 
place,  "  Burleigh  House  by 
Stamford  Town,"  except  for 
occasional  visits  to  town  and 
a  long  stay  at  this  time  of  the 
year  with  Lady  Exeter's 
father,  Lord  Bolton,  at  Bol- 
ton  Hall,  Wensleydale,  for 
grouse  shooting.  Burghley 
is  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent places  in  the  kingdom, 
an  enormous  house,  built  by 
the  famous  Thorpe — John  of 
Padua,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  with  a  great  hall 
which  has  a  carved  roof 
equalling  that  of  Westmin- 
ster Hall.  The  mansion  con- 
tains some  fine  statuary  and 
many  good  paintings,  but 

the  best  pictures  were  sold  at  Christie's  There  is  a  series 
of  stately  rooms  with  tapestry  and  china,  and  the  whole 
p'ace  is  extremely  impressive,  having  the  halo  of  the 
great  Lord  Burghley  over  it,  and  also  the  romantic 
story  of  the  village  maiden  and  the  artist  of 
Tennyson's  poem,  "the  Lord  of  Rurleigh,"  to  give 
it  further  interest. 


[Lallie  Charles 


There  is  an  interesting  glimpse  of  life  at  Burghley  in 
the  time  of  Lord  Exeter's  grandfather,  the  third  Mar- 
quess, who  with  his  lank  black  hair  and  wrinkled  yellow 
leather  jack  boots  high  above  the  knee  was  described  as 
looking  like  a  soldier  of  Cromwell.  In  the  evening  he 
and  the  whole  family  danced  incessantly  to  the  music  of  a 
barrel  organ,  which  they  took  it  in  turns  to  wind.  Four 
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decades  ago  this  instrument  was  not  an  uncommon 
adjunct  of  the  country  house,  and  in  the  time  of  the 
Second  Empire  the  same  amusement  was  greatly  in  vogue 
with  Napoleon  and  the  Empress  Eugenie,  the  worst  of 
the  many  bad  organ  grinders  being  the  Emperor  himself. 


kilt.  He  was  once  a  much  liked  commandant  of  the 
gth  Lancers,  and  on  retiring  he  joined  a  volunteer  bat- 
talion of  the  Seaforth  Highlanders.  He  is  a  thorough 
sportsman,  a  keen  shot,  and  good  polo  player. 


Lady. Ridley  has  been  rather  anxious  about  her  hus- 
band, who  was  taken  suddenly  ill  last  month  at  Newcastle 
after  attending  a  public  meeting,  but  he  is  now  almost 
himself  again.     Lord  Ridley,  who  is  in  his  thirty-seventh 
year,    after   doing    well    at    Oxford    adopted   a  political 
career,    and    before    succeeding    to    the    title    sat    in    the 
Commons  for  four  years.      He  is  a  prominent  advocate 
of  Tariff  Reform,  to  which  cause  his  wife  is  also  devoted, 
though  a  daughter  of  Lady  Wimborne,   now  a  staunch 
supporter    of    the    Govern- 
ment.      Lady     Ridley    has 
strong  literary  tastes,  and  is 
also  an   artist  of  no   mean 
skill,  but  she  has  not  much 
time  to  follow  her  inclina- 
tions,  for  she  is  as  ardent 
a  politician  as  her  husband, 
whom  she  materially  assists 
in  his  work.       She  has  in- 
herited the  social  talents  of 
her     mother     and     of     her 
grandmother,     the     late 
Frances    Duchess   of   Marl- 
borough,     and    is    a    born 
hostess.       Both    Lord    and 
Lady  Ridley  act  up  to  their 
principles  in  the  matter  of 
Tariff    Reform,    and    when 
their  palatial  town  residence 
in   Carlton    House    Terrace 
rebuilt    British    labour 


was 


and    materials 
sively  used. 


were    exclu- 


Lord  and  Lady  Graham  are  spending  the  autumn  at 
Brodick  Castle,  the  latter's  place  in  Arran,  which  she 
inherited  from  her  father,  the  late  Duke  of  Hamilton, 
who  left  his  only  child  everything  he  could,  to  the  im- 
poverishment of  the  title.  From  the  islanders  Lady 
Graham  receives  such  homage  and  affection  as  a  queen 
might  receive,  for  she  is  adored  in  her  island  home, 
where  she  prefers  to  reside,  though  the  winter  is  usually 
spent  at  Easton  Park,  Suffolk,  regularly  following 
hounds.  Neither  Lady  Graham  nor  her  husband — the 

future  Duke  of  Montrose — 
care  much  for  London,  and 
are  very  little  in  town,  but 

H^^.  they    are    devoted    to    the 

country  and  its  pleasures. 
An  attractive,  warmhearted 
woman,  natural  and  un- 
affected, Lady  Graham  is  a 
granddaughter  of  Louise 
Duchess  of  Devonshire, 
who  died  a  few  hours  after 
being  seized  with  illness  at 
Sandown  Park. 


Photo] 


Colonel  and  Mrs.  Stewart- 
Mackenzie  are  settled  for 
the  autumn  at  Brahan 
Castle,  Ross-shire,  where 
from  time  to  time  there 
will  be  guests,  including 
the  former's  sister,  Lady 
St.  Helier.  Brahan  is  a 
large  plain  looking  house, 
the  result  of  alterations 
after  the  '45,  the  castle 
being  dismantled,  and  the 
only  parts  of  the  old  place 
that  were  left  are  the  dun- 
geons, in  one  of  which 
Montrose  was  confined  on  his  way  to  Edinburgh.  Colonel 
Stewart-Mackenzie,  or  Seaforth,  as  he  is  known  in  Ross- 
shire,  represents  the  attainted  Earls  of  Seaforth,  and  the 
estate  surrounding  Brahan  is  the  only  part  left  to  their 
representative  of  the  immense  territory  they  once  owned. 
Their  fall  was  foreshadowed  in  the  famous  curse  of  Sea- 
forth, which  came  true  in  every  respect,  no  doubt  owing 
to  an  extraordinary  series  of  coincidences.  Mrs. 
Stewart-Mackenzie  was  the  heiress  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  E.  Steinkopff,  and  inherited  from  him  his  fine  house 
in  Berkeley  Square,  and  Lydhurst,  in  Sussex,  where, 
when  in  London,  Seaforth  and  Mrs.  Stewart-Mackenzie 
often  spend  week  ends.  A  keen  supporter  of  Scotch 
peasant  industries,  Mrs.  Stewart-Mackenzie  started  a 
shop  in  Golden  Square,  with  the  object  of  getting  better 
prices  for  the  goods  of  these  poor  workers.  Colonel 
Stewart-Mackenzie  is  head  of  the  Seaforth  branch  of  his 
line,  but,  unlike  most  Highlanders,  does  not  don  the 


The  Marchioness  of  Graham 


Cortachy  Castle,  the 
splendid  seat  of  the  Earls 
of  Airlie,  in  Forfarshire, 
where  the  widowed  Coun- 
tess has  a  family  party  with 
her,  including  her  eldest 
son,  the  young  Lord  Airlie, 
now  in  his  nineteenth  year, 
is  well  known  for  its  ghost, 
that  of  a  dead  and  gone 
drummer,  who  beats  his  in- 
visible instrument  when  an 
Ogilvy  is  about  to  die ;  but 
apart  from  this  weird  story 
the  fine  castle  is  interesting 
for  many  things.  There  is 
a  delightful  "  garden  of 
friendship,"  which  Blanche 
Lady  Airlie,  the  present 
young  peer's  grandmother, 
had  made.  In  it  all  the 
trees  bear  the  names  of 
different  friends  who 
planted  them,  whilst  in  a 
summer  house  are  some 
lines  written  by  Robert 
Lowe.  Charles  II.  visited  Cortachy,  and  left  two  books 
behind,  and  his  room  is  shown  to  visitors.  The  castle 
has  a  secret  room,  which  has  never  been  investigated. 
It  was  discovered  by  workmen  when  the  castle  was  being 
restored,  after  the  great  fire  some  years  ago,  and  was 
walled  up  again  before  the  family  were  told  of  the  find. 


\Lallie  Charles 


Among  the  family  portraits  is  one  of  David  Lord 
Ogilvy,  who  was  out  in  the  '45.  He  joined  the  Chevalier 
at  Edinburgh  with  600  men,  mostly  of  his  own  name 
and  family,  and  for  this  lack  of  allegiance  to  the  House 
of  Hanover  was  attainted.  After  the  rising  he  escaped 
to  France,  where  he  got  the  command  of  a  regiment 
called  Ogilvy's,  and  rose  to  be  a  lieutenant-general.  Sub- 
sequently he  obtained  a  pardon  from  King  George,  but 
his  honours  were  not  restored.  There  is  also  a  portrait 
of  his  first  wife,  who  was  shut  up  in  the  Tolbooth  at 
Edinburgh  for  singing  Jacobite  songs.  Lord  Ogilvy  was 
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•devoted  to  his  wife,  but  when  they  lived  at  St.  Germains 
he  was  told  he  must  take  a  mistress  as  it  was  the  fashion, 
and  he  did.  After  his  wife's  death  he  married  again, 
but  his  choice  was  an  extravagant  woman,  who  wheedled 
him  out  of  some  money  he  had  saved  to  buy  a  property 
_at  Airlie,  and  spent  it  on  herself.  This  property  was 
afterwards  purchased  by  one  of  Lord  Ogilvy's  descend- 
ants for  nearly  three  times  the  amount  it  could  have  been 
"bought  for  then.  Eventually  the  couple  quarrelled. 
Lady  Ogilvy  would  give  a  ball  against  her  husband's 
will,  at  their  house  at  Dundee ;  he  told  her  he  would 
never  forgive  her  if  she  did,  but  she  had  her  way,  and 
the\'  parted,  never  to  meet  again. 


The  Ogilvys  were  always  for  the  King  and  the  Church, 
perhaps  too  much  so,  for  Mariot  Ogilvy  was  the  mistress 
of  Cardinal  Beaton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who 
built  for  her  six  castles  and  endowed  her  with  immense 


to  Miss  Violet  Rawson  than  Sir  Hill  Child  became 
engaged  to  Lady  Helen  Grosvenor,  Katharine  Duchess 
of  Westminster's  younger  daughter,  a  splendid  horse- 
woman, devoted  to  hunting;  then  followed  Sir  Abe 
Bailey's  to  Miss  Mary  Westenra,  Lord  and  Lady  Ross- 
more's  only  daughter,  another  girl  very  keen  on  hunting 
and  "Master"  of  the  Rossmore  Harriers,  in  Ireland; 
and  lastly  there  was  Mr.  Richard  Bethell's  to  Miss  Evelyn 
Hutton,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Hutton,  of  5,  Queen  Anne 
Street,  and  sister  of  Lady  Auckland.  All  these  brides 
elect — or  in  one  case  bride,  for  Miss  Westenra's  engage- 
ment was  very  brief,  the  wedding  taking  place  on  Sep- 
tember 5 — are  most  attractive. 


An  essentially  Irish  wedding  next  month  will  be  Lord 
Gormanston's  to  Miss  Eileen  Butler,  daughter  of  the 
famous  artist,  whose  many  well-known  works  include 
"  Floreat  Etona  "  and  "The  Roll  Call,"  and  of  that 


Burghley  House 


•wealth.  Of  their  children,  the  eldest  girl,  Margaret, 
had  the  richest  dower  in  Scotland  on  her  marriage  to 
the  tenth  Earl  of  Crawford.  The  district  round  Cortachy 
is  interesting,  too.  Not  far  away  is  Kirriemuir,  the 
'Thrums"  of  Barrie's  novel;  there  is  the  "Devil's 
Stone,"  which  the  father  of  all  evil  threw  at  the  Church, 
the  missile  went  wide  of  the  mark  and  fell  into  a  stream, 
where  it  lies  facing  the  opposite  way  to  the  other  boul- 
•clers,  and  is  of  an  entirely  different  formation  to  the  stone 
of  the  neighbourhood.  And  finally  there  is  the  hill  of 
Clova,  on  top  of  which  stands  an  old  tower  where  the 
last  witch  of  the  district  was  burnt.  The  tragedy  was 
witnessed  by  all  and  sundry,  for  the  Church  records  state 
that  on  that  particular  day — a  Sunday  apparently — there 
was  no  service  because  all  the  congregation  had  gone  to 
see  the  spectacle— the  doing  to  death  of  a  poor  old 
\voman. 

August  is  usually  considered  a  "  dead  "  month  from 
the  social  point  of  view,  but  more  important  engagements 
took  place  in  the  four  weeks  that  followed  Goodwood 
than  in  any  month  of  the  season.  No  sooner  had  people 
got  over  the  surprise  of  Lord  Leconfield's  engagement 


grand  old  soldier,  the  late  Sir  William  Butler.  They 
are  a  good  looking  couple,  and  both  have  a  strong  love 
of  Ireland  and  everything  Irish.  Lord  Gormanston,  who 
is  a  brother  of  Lady  Ninian  Crichton-Stuart,  has  a  seat 
at  Gormanston,  in  co.  Meath,  a  very  big,  castellated 
mansion,  with  an  interesting  family  tradition  to  the  effect 
that  when  one  of  the  Prestons  is  about  to  die  or  misfor- 
tune is  about  to  fall  a  band  of  foxes  appears  in  the  park. 
Lord  Gormanston  is  a  Catholic  peer,  fifteenth  of  his  line, 
premier  viscount  of  Ireland. 


Other  notable  October  weddings  are  Lord  Percy's  and 
Lady  Helen  Gordon-Lennox's,  and  that  of  Mr.  Tom  Vesey. 
of  the  Irish  Guards,  to  Lady  Cicely  Browne,  Lord  and 
Lady  Kenmare's  pretty  younger  daughter.  Not  only 
will  Lady  Helen's  wedding  to  the  future  Duke  of  North- 
umberland be  the  most  important  of  the  autumn,  but  she 
herself  will  make  an  extremely  pretty  bride.  Though 
she  has  been  out  two  or  three  seasons  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon's  youngest  daughter  is  one  of  the 
daintiest  and  freshest  looking  girls  in  Society,  with  the 
pink  and  white  complexion  that  goes  with  fair  hair,  and 
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usually  wearing  in  the  summer  light  diaphanous  muslins 
and  flower-trimmed,  shady  hats  which  suit  her  to  per- 
fection. 


Lord  and  Lady  Salisbury  are  staying  at  Howick,  the 
Governor-General  of  Canada's  seat  in  Northumberland. 
They  have  gone  North  for  the  keen  bracing  air  on  account 
of  their  younger  son,  Lord  David  Cecil,  a  boy  of  nine, 
whose  health  lately  has  caused  his  parents  some  anxiety. 
Howick  is  a  delightful  place,  close  to  the  sea,  the  way 
being  through  a  dene  to  the  shore,  where  is  a  bathing 
house  with  a  delightful  room  just  above  the  waves.  The 
coast  is  very  picturesque,  with  rich  colour  in  the  water 
and  rocks,  and  Dunstanborough  Castle  on  its  crag  as  the 
great  feature,  whilst  the  fresh  sea  air  and  moorland 
breezes  must  be  a  healthful  change  from  the  somewhai 
relaxing  air  of  Hatfield. 

Lord  Clonmell,  who  has  just  become  an  officer  of  the 
Warwickshire  Horse  Artillery  (Territorial),  is  an  Irish 
peer,  but  more  associated  with  the  Midland  county  than 
with  Ireland,  where  he  has  an  estate  in  Kildare.  Genial 
and  unassuming,  Lord  Clonmell  has  man}-  friends  in 
Warwickshire;  he  is  a  good  sportsman,  and  several  years 
ago  he  figured  prominently  in  local  sports  meetings,  and 
whether  on  the  flat  or  on  his  bicycle  he  usually  outpaced 
his  rivals,  though  he  would  never  take  a  prize.  Lady 
Clonmell  was  Miss  Rachel  Berridge,  and  their  marriage 
was  something  of  a  romance,  for  they  met  in  the  hunting 
field.  Both  are  devoted  to  hunting,  and  among  the 
keenest  followers  to  the  hounds  in  the  country.  Lady 
Clonmell  is  exceedingly  handsome,  and  always  well 
dressed,  and  she  made  a  great  sensation  when  she  first 
appeared  at  Dublin  Castle  after  her  marriage.  They 
generally  live  at  Eathorpe  Hall,  Leamington,  but  last 
winter  thev  took  a  house  in  Hertford  Street. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Buchanan,  of  Lavington,  Chiches- 
ter,  are  spending  the  Highland  season  on  a  part  of 
Braulen,  Inverness-shire.  Braulen  is  one  of  the  numerous 
sportings  on  Lord  Lovat's  estate,  and  is  about  fifty 
square  miles  in  extent.  There  are  six  miles  of  salmon- 
fishing  in  a  good  river,  besides  trout-fishing  in  many 
lochs,  and  about  eighty  stags  are  shot.  At  the  end  of 
October  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Buchanan  return  to  their  beautiful 
home  in  Sussex,  which  once  belonged  to  two  young 
heiresses,  whose  fate  it  was  to  become  the  wives  of 
Samuel  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  of 
Henry  Manning,  in  latter  years  a  Cardinal  of  Rome. 
Bishop  Wilberforce  is  buried  in  Old  Lavington  church- 
yard, but  the  place  is  to-day  best  known  as  the  country 
residence  of  the  well-known  sportsman,  who  breeds  there 
pedigree  cattle  and  sheep  and  thoroughbred  horses,  and 
gives  some  remarkably  pleasant  house  parties  for  shoot- 
ing and  Goodwood. 


Lord  and  Lady  Saye  and  Sele  are,  it  is  rumoured, 
going  to  live  at  Broughton  Castle,  their  family  place  near 
iianbury,  which  Lord  and  Lady  Algernon  Gordon-Lennox 
are  said  to  be  giving  up.  Broughton  is  not  large,  but  it 
is  a  perfect  specimen  of  a  fortified  mansion,  being- 
eniirely  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  approached  by  a  single 
bridge  defended  by  a  gatehouse.  Solemn  and  imposing 
in  its  solitary  grandeur,  and  shut  off  from  busy  Banbury 
by  a  vast  intervening  hill,  Broughton  is  a  haunt 
of  ancient  peace.  The  castle  lies  at  the  junction  of  two 
valleys,  and  hills  rise  above  it  on  every  side. 


Lord  and  Lady  Kinnoull  are  at  Balhousie  Castle, 
Perthshire,  which  will  be  their  country  residence  now  that 
Dupplin  Castle  has  been  sold  to  Sir  John  Dewar.  Bal- 
housie, to  the  north  of  Perth,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Almond,  is  in  the  parish  of  Kinnoull,  whence  its  owner 
takes  his  title,  and  around  is  a  large  and  valuable  estate. 
Both  Lord  and  Lady  Kinnoull  are  good  musicians.  The 
former  is  a  performer  of  no  mean  merit  on  both  piano 
and  organ,  and  also  a  composer — only  recently  he  wrote 
a  charming  wedding  hymn  ;  whilst  Lady  Kinnoull  is  a  fine 
violinist.  She  is  very  handsome,  with  soft  brown  hair 
framing-  an  oval  face,  dark  blue  eyes  and  brilliant  com- 
plexion. She  is  also  very  tall,  with  a  slight  and  graceful 
figure.  Her  daughter,  Lady  Betty  Hay,  is  an  attractive 
little  person,  with  all  the  mother  wit  nnd  frankness  so 
characteristic  of  the  Havs,  and  she  charmed  the  King 
when,  on  passing  through  Perth  on  his  wav  north  re- 
cently, she  presented  His  Majesty  with  a  basket  of  fruit. 


Lord  Saye  and  Sele  is  a  prominent  supp'orter  of  the 
Government,  and  the  family  have  ever  been  on  the  side 
of  progress  and  reform,  though  the  first  baron  was  the 
unpopular  Lord  Saye  of  Shakespeare's  play,  who  was 
beheaded  by  Jack  Cade.  At  Broughton  is  a  large  paint- 
ing representing  Lord  Saye  pleading  for  his  life  with 
the  rebel.  The  eighth  Lord  Save  and  Sele  joined 
Hampden  in  his  stand  against  paying  ship  money,  and 
he  raised  a  regiment  of  infantry  known  as  "  Lord  Sayt-'s 
Blue  Coats,"  from  the  colour  of  their  uniform,  but  he 
took  no  part  in  the  trial  and  execution  of  the  King.  In 
the  attics  of  Broughton  may  yet  be  seen  the  barracks  of 
the  "  Blue  Coats.'' 


Two  yoi-ng  peers  came  of  age  on  the  same  day,  Sep- 
tember 6th,  Lord  Havvarden  and  Lord  Congleton,  and  in 
November  Lord  Exmouth,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
admiral  who  destroyed  Algiers,  is  twenty-one.  Lord 
Hawarden's  name  is  not  pronounced  like  Mr.  Gladstone's 
famous  seat,  being  "  Haywarden. "  Mr.  Cyril  Maude  is 
a  member  of  this  distinguished  Irish  family.  Lord  Con- 
gleton is  a  Parnell  and  of  a  family  from  Congleton, 
Cheshire,  which  settled  in  Ireland  in  Charles  II.'s  time. 
One  of  the  line  was  the  poet  Parnell,  a  friend  of  Swift, 
but  a  more  recent  member  was  the  Irish  leader,  C.  S. 
Parnell. 


There  is  a  romantic  episode  in  the  Parnell  family.  The 
second  peer,  who  was  of  a  serious  and  missionary  turn  of 
mind,  made  the  acquaintance  of  a  Persian  woman  in  the 
East.  He  converted  her  to  Christianity,  whereupon  her 
friends  discarded  her,  and  then  Lord  Congleton  made  her 
his  wife.  The  present  peer,  whose  seat  is  at  Rathleague, 
in  Queen's  County,  was  educated  at  Eton,  where  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  football. 

Lord  Rocksavage  has  resigned  his  Commission  in  the 
gth  Lancers.  The  elder  son  of  the  Marquis  of  Chol- 
mondeley,  he  is  tall  and  good  looking,  as  indeed  are  his 
sister  (now  Lady  Lettice  Harrison)  and  brother  (Lord 
George  Cholmondeley),  who  was  married  not  long  ago  to 
Mrs.  Stirling.  Unlike  his  elder  brother,  Lord  George 
adopted  a  City  career,  and  lives  in  town,  though  greatly 
enjoying  a  day's  hunting  in  the  season  when  the  exigen- 
cies of  business  allow.  The  Cholmondeley  family  seats 
are  Cholmondeley  Castle,  Cheshire,  and  Houghton  Hall, 
Norfolk,  the  palatial  home  of  th'e  srreat  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  now  rented  by  Cora  Lady  Strafford  and  Mr. 
Kennard. 


Lady  Menzies  is  at  Castle  Menzies,  Perthshire,  where 
she  has  a  few  friends  staving  with  her,  and  also  her 
daughter,  Lady  Marjorie  Dalrvmple.  Lndv  Menzies  is 
very  wealthy,  her  second  husband,  the  late  Sir  Neil 
Menzies,  the  last  baronet,  having-  left  her  his  immense 
estates  in  Perthshire,  together  with  the  ancient  family 
seat,  a  quaint  and  imposing-  structure  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tay,  and  dating"  from  the  sixteenth  centurv.  Around 
are  some  maenificent  woods,  "  the  birks  of  Aberfeldy  " 
beine  famed  in  Scottish  son?.  Lady  Menzies,  a  very 
handsome  woman,  is  a  Grant-Suttie,  and  was  formerly 
the  wife  of  Lord  Stair. 
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EVERY  woman  knows  that  a  good  natural  complexion  is 
infinitely  better  than  the  artificial  colouring  of  cosmetics.  A 
pure,  clean,  healthy  complexion  is  adorable  in  a  woman.  It  is 
the  secret  of  a  beautiful  and  attractive  face.  Unfortunately 
many  ladies  do  not  seem  to  realise  this,  and  through  the  lack 
of  a  little  attention  day  by  day  to  their  appearance  allow  their 
skin  to  become  coarse,  grimy,  and  dirty  in  appearance,  and 
probably  disfigured  with  blackheads  and  other  objectionable 
features  which  cannot  possibly  be  removed  by  soap  and  water 
alone. 

This  is  due  to  the  pores  of  the  skin  becoming  clogged  with  the 
countless  specks  of  dirt  and  dust  in  the  atmosphere  and  general 
smoky  surroundings. 

The  only  preparation  that  is  really  effective  in  restoring  the 
lost  charms  of  the  complexion  is  OATINE  FACE  CREAM, 
which  is  compounded  from  the  pure,  healing  essence  of  Oats. 
It  cleans  the  skin  thoroughly,  getting  down  into  the  pores  of  the 
skin  and  removing  all  dirt  and  grime  which  soap  and  water 
cannot  reach.  It  makes  the  skin  clear  and  fresh  because  it 
removes  the  dirt  that  is  IN,  as  well  as  the  dirt  that  is  ON. 
Being  quite  free  from  chemicals  or  animal  fats,  it  can  be  used 
with  the  greatest  confidence  by  all,  for  it  cannot  possibly  injure 
the  most  delicate  skin.  It  will  remove  all  blemishes,  and  leave 
the  skin  delightfully  soft  and  velvety. 


OATINE  FACE  CREAM  is  also  of  inestimable  value  to 
gentlemen  for  use  after  shaving,  in  relieving  the  soreness  and 
irritation  which  even  the  best  of  razors  cause,  it  possessing 
special  healing  and  soothing  properties. 

Oatine  Face  Cream  can  be  obtained  of  all  chemists  in  is.  36. 
and  as.  6d.  jars. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  Oatine  preparations  suitable  for 
bolh  ladies  and  gentlemen,  all  of  which  are  the  acme  of  dainti- 
ness and  toilet  luxury.  Among  the  most  popular  there  are  the 
"  Powder  Leaves,"  "Talcum  Powder,"  "Face  Powder,"  and 
"  Balm  "  for  Ladies,  "  Shaving  Powder  "  for  Gentlemen,  or 
the  "Toilet  Soap,"  "Tooth  Powder,"  and  "Shampoo 
Powder  "  for  both  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Oatine  Company  have  adopted  the  excellent  plan 
of  sending  a  set  of  samples,  together  with  one  or  two  full-sized 
packets  of  various  preparations  to  all  those  who  send  3d.  in 
stamps  (id.  stamps  preferred)  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage  and 
packing,  in  the  belief  that  a  trial  of  these  delightful  toilet  pre- 
parations is  all  that  is  required  to  make  them  a  toilet  necessity 
in  every  household.  The  address  is  the  Oatine  Company,  437 
Oatine  Buildings,  London,  S.E.,  to  whom  applications  should 
be  sent  without  delay. 
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When  you  get  home  weary 
from  the  hall  or  theatre 

grateful  would  you  be  if  you  could  just  drop  into  the 
cosy  nest  of  this  luxurious  easy  chair.  It  is  genuine 
saddle-bag  and  velvet  (not  a  tapestry),  and  for 
value  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  bargains  we  ever 
offer.  We  call  it  the 

"OXFORD" 

Divan  Chair 

and    the    special    bargain 
price   is    47/6.      But   note 
particularly  that 
you  can  pay  cash  or 

Send  only 


and  the  balance 
monthly  instalments. 
Carriage  paid  to 
•your  door  on  first 
payment.  It  comes 
in  three  colours — blue, 
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To  HACKNEY  FURNISHING  Co.,  LTD., 
Id  *  103«  Oxford  St.,  W..  or  Mar*  St.,  Hackney.  N. 
Gentlemen, — Please  lend  m e  one  o!  your  "Oifore" 
divan  aaddlebag  and  Telvet  cbaira  at  47/6.  I  enci.ee 
BrBt  payment  of  41-  and  agree  to  pay  41-  per  baeslk 
until  the  47/6  li  paid.  Chair  te  be  dellreree  Ira*. 
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Addrttt ... 


of  chair  preferred. 
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PUZZLE-ADS 

Unique    Advertisement    Competition 

NO  ENTRY  FEE 

THE    COMPETITION 

We  have  taken  twelve  small  pieces  haphazard  from  the  Advertisement  pages  in  this  number.  These  Puzzle 
pieces  are  illustrated  on  this  page,  and  all  our  readers  require  to  do  is  to  discover  from  which  advertisements  the  pieces- 
have  been  taken  and  write  the  name  of  the  Advertiser  on  the  line  provided  under  each  piece  for  that  purpose. 


get  it 
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2. 


3. 


4. 


OS 


10 


JO.}   SUUO' 


Vidth.  , 

i  in.  Plain  C 
iin.  Plain  S 
{  in.  Frilled 
i  in.  Frilled 


The  MAN 


10. 


11. 


12. 


Name    of    Competitor 
Address 


THE   CONDITIONS 

1.  There  will  be  no  Entry   Fee. 

2.  Each    set    or     solutions    must     be     accompanied    by     a     receipted     account     showing     that     the     competitor      has     purchased   goods    from     one    of    the 
advertisers  in    this  issue  between    15th    September  and  5th    October — the    commencing    and    closing  dates  of  this   competition.       The  article  or  articles 
purchased    may    be    of    any    value,    and    they    do    not    require   to    be  the  specific   goods  advertised,  but   they  must  he   purchased    within  the  specified 
period  from  an  advertiser  in  this  issue. 

3.  Solutions   must   be   filled  in  on   the  lines  provided    under   the    Puzzle    pieces     for     the    purpose.       Only  one    solution    may    be    written  on    any    one 
line.     Competitors    desirous     of     sending    in     alternative     solutions    may    do    so,    but   a    printed   page    must     be    used    for    each    set,   and    a    receipted 
account  from  an  Advertiser  must  accompany  each  set. 

4.  The  Competitor's  name  and  address  must  be  filled  in  in  the  space  provided  for  that  purpose. 

5.  The  decision  of  the  Advertisement  Manager  must  he  accepted  as  final,    and    in    the    event  of  a    tie    the    prizes    will    be    awarded    to     those     whose 
solutions  are  first  opened. 

6.  Solutions  must  be  posted  by  the   closing  date  of  the   Competition  to 

PUZZLE-ADS, 

c/o   "The    Playgoer   &   Society    Illustrated," 

12   Regent  Street,   London,  S.W. 

THE    PRIZES 

The  THREE  successful  Competitors  will  each  receive  FREE  Tickets  for 
TWO  Orchestral  Stalls  at  any  Theatre  in  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
be  designated  by  the  winner  (but  not  to  exceed  in  value  £1  Is.). 

Results    will     be    published    in    our    next    number,    dated    15th     October.        Tbe     Competition    will    be     continued    eacb 

montb   until    further    notice. 
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By    MRS.    HUMPHRY 

("Madge") 


THE  topmost  note  of  fashion  is  expressed  in  the 
gowns  being  prepared  for  the  coming  Durbar. 
Lace  will  play  an  important  part  in  this,  and  it  is 
the  aim  of  every  woman  who  attends  it  to  deck  herself 
in  Indian  embroi- 
deries. This  is  not 
only  as  a  delicate 
compliment  to  India, 
but  also  in  deference 
to  our  Queen's  well- 
known  wishes  on  the 
subject.  Those  for- 
tunate enough  to  pos- 
sess dress  lengths  of 
real  Indian  silk  are 
having  them  made 
with  trimmings  of 
velvet  or  embroidery 
suited  to  the  tints  of 
the  material,  and  I 
have  seen  also  some 
exquisite  creations  in 
Paisley  patterns  and  of 
the  Cashmerian  order. 
One  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  the  lace  frocks 
is  a  two-tier  skirt 
with  lace  sleeves,  the 
whole  supplemented 
by  an  over  -  dress, 
sleeveless,  and  cut  in 
a  deep  decolletd  in  a 
printed  silk  voile,  in 
Cashmerian  pattern 
and  colourings.  Some 
of  my  readers  may 
remember  a  picture 
in  the  Academy  two 
years  since  showing 


both    in    appearance    and    in    wear.     The    under-gown    is 
in  shot  green  and  blue  Liberty  satin.     Over  this  falls  a 
long  tunic  of  white  lace,  covering  the  satin  at  the  back 
but  lifted  in  front  in  a  curve,  over  which  the  left  panel 
crosses  in  a  point.     This  in  its  turn  is  veiled  by 
black  silk  net,  rather  open  in  the  mesh,  and  the 
whole  of  the  outlines  finished  with  a  fringe.     The 
bodice  is  entirely  covered  by   a   French  fichu  of 
the    net    over    lace,    and    the    sleeves — only    just 
turning  the  elbows — are  made  of  the  lace.     The 
design  is  an   English  one,   and  will  probably  be 

largely     copied     in 
different  colours. 


a    procession 
women       gowned 


of 

in 

cream  colour,  with 
these  Cashmerian 
tints  as  borders  in 
tones  of  biscuit,  dull 
russet,  faint  green, 
and  grey -blue.  It 
may  be  imagined  how 
effective  this  would  be  over  lace. 


Soft    Grey    Felt    Hat,   with 
large  Satin  Ribbon  Bow. 


Black  Beaver,  with  Black 
and  White  Ostrich  Feathers 
round  crown  and  crossed  over 
at  back.  Flat  Black  Velvet 
Bow  in  front. 


Smart  Demi-Saison  Hats 


ANOTHER  LACE  GOWN. 

A   very  lovely  dresr    is  three-fold,   but  yet  quite  light 


THE  WHITE  LACE 

HAT. 

The  revival  of  the 
white  lace  hat  has 
come  just  in  time  for 
the  Durbar.  Nothing 
can  be  lighter,  or  in 
its  way  more  appro- 
priate, for  wear 
during  the  festivities. 
Many  of  these  hats  are 
finished  with  a  fall  of 
lace  about  the  brim. 
When  unexaggerated 
this  is  a  most  be- 
coming style.  One  of 
these  lace  hats  is 
made  on  a  very  light 
but  well  wired  net 
f  o  u  n  dation,  covered 
with  a  long  lace  scarf 
arranged  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner  :  The 
centre  of  the  scarf  is 
placed  at  one  side,  the 
folds  are  caught  back 
under  an  Empire 
wreath  of  small  tea- 
roses.  It  is  then  care- 
fully but  as  if  care- 
lessly carried  round 
the  wired  shape  to  the 
other  side,  where  the 
ends  are  brought  up  to 

a  considerable  height  in  tightly  but  invisibly  wired 
points,  or  rather  horns,  as  the  fashion  of  the  moment  is. 
A  small  chaiii  of  turquoise  beads  is  laid  lightly  about 
the  crown,  and  a  twist  of  turquoise  ribbon  assists  to  give 
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In   the   Boudoir   (continued) 


Afternoon  Gown 


Shooting  Costume 


Tunic  of  Blue  and  Orange  figured  Ninon,  with 

Old   Gold  Fringe  and   Bands,  over  Blue  Satin 

Slip.     Neck  and  Sleeves  finished  to  match. 


Harris  Tweed,  with  Leather  Collar  and  Guffs. 
Hat  of  the  same  Tweed,  with  Grey  Wings. 
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In   the   Boudoir  (continued) 

Evening  Gowns 


Black    Chiffon,    the   Skirt    gathered   fully    and 

ending  in   train.      Tunic  and    Undersleeves   ot 

Black    Crepe-de-Chine    with     bold    design    of 

Grapes  and  Foliage  in  Gold  Embroidery. 


Pink   Chiffon  over   Satin,    Oxidised  Trimming 

on  Bodice  and  Skirt.    The  top  of  Bodice,  Belt  and 

Hem  of  Skirt  of  Pink  Satin. 
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In   the  Boudoir   (continued) 


firmness  to  the  little  lace  aigrette  I  have  just  described. 
Owners  of  old  lace  berthes  or  fichus,  or  even  flouncing, 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  letting  these  relics  of  the 
past  see  glimpses  of  the  moon,  or  rather  of  the  tropic 
sun,  and  incidentally  to  add  their  own  beauty.  Some 
of  the  lace  hats  are  made  of  Valenciennes,  fulled  in  a  little 
edge  and  done  colimafon  fashion,  but  these  are  more 
suitable  for  young  girls  than  for  smart  married  women. 
Irish  lace  and  imitation  point  de  Venise  are  not  suitable 
for  this  kind  of  headgear,  though  often  introduced  upon 
velvet  or  satin  hats.  A  favourite  finish  to  a  Valenciennes 
hat  is  a  knot  of  black  velvet  and  a  rose,  usually  larger 
than  life. 


SILK  MUSLIN  GOWNS. 

Silk  muslin  is  the  acknowledged  rival  to  the  incompar- 
able ninon,  which  has  been  used  by  the  acre  for  summer 
gowns  this  tropical  season.  Silk  muslin  has  a  delightful 
softness  of  texture  and  beauty  of  fold  not  to  be  sur- 
passed by  ninon  itself,  and  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  it, 
that  it  cleans  much  more  satisfactorily  than  the  other 
material.  A  gown  worn  at  a  recent  garden  party  was  in 
silk  muslin  and  shot  taffetas  in  mother-of-pearl-coloured 


Coiffures 
Up-to-Date 


Hair  parted  in  middle  and  waved, 
large  loose  curls  at  back  and  two 

gold  bands  round  head. 



Hair  arranged  loosely  over  fore- 
bead  in  front,  a  large  strand 
brushed  across  head  and  caught 
at  sides  with  jet  ornaments. 
Large  smooth  rolls  at  back. 

tones.  The  gown  was  of  the  Louis  Seize  order,  and  the 
large  straw  hat  was  trimmed  with  pink  roses.  The  silk 
muslin  composed  the  tunic,  which  had  a  few  folds  intro- 
duced at  the  back  of  the  waist,  but  otherwise  fell  without 
fulness.  A  very  sweet  frock  worn  on  the  same  occasion 
was  in  pale  blue  and  white  silk  muslin  in  a  rather  small 
check.  The  gown  was  Empire,  a  high  waist  finished 
with  black  silk  muslin  forming  a  wide  scarf  and  long 
frilled  ends. 


One  of  the  newest  of  Paris  fashions  is  to  have  the 
gown  and  the  tunic  cut  out  in  scallops  or  in  points  round 
the  edge.  One  almost  fancies  that  this  has  been  intro- 
duced for  the  express  purpose  of  showing  the  dainty 
chaussure  of  the  season.  What  is  the  use  of  having  pale 
grey  silk  stockings  and  suede  shoes  to  match  if  nobody 
sees  them?  The  scalloped  skirt  fills  this  end  most  admir- 
ably. Broderie  Anglaise,  now  called  trou-trou  by 
French  dressmakers — a  very  good  name  for  it,  much  more 
suitable  than  the  one  by  which  it  has  been  known 
hitherto — is  scalloped  out  in  this  way  round  the  edge, 
and  has  three  graduated  flounces.  But  what  we  used  to 
call  flounces  are  now  put  on  with  so  little  fulness  that 


they  are  rather  bands  than  flounces.  This  is  in  order  to 
keep  the  outline  as  exiguously  tight  as  may  be,  though 
the  ultra-tight  is  no  longer  worn  by  the  truly  smart. 
In  fact,  Paris  has  never  had  any  extremes  in  this  direc- 
tion such  as  London  indulged  in  for  a  short  period. 


GARDEN  PARTY  GOWNS. 

Some  of  the  prettiest  garden  party  gowns  are  made 
of  ninon,  or  silk  muslin  with  trimmings  of  black  or 
coloured  velvet  and  the  inevitable  Venetian  point.  One 
of  these  is  in  a  very  soft  and  pale  tone  of  green,  the 
skirt  falling  full  in  dimensions  but  gathered  into  a  band 
of  lizard-green  velvet  below  the  knees,  another  band  of 
velvet  some  three  inches  lower  down,  each  band  heading 
another  of  the  same  width  in  Venetian  point.  A  little 
bolero  of  the  lace  has  short  basques  at  the  sides  and 
back  which  are  caught  down  in  a  velvet  waist-belt,  and 
the  sleeves  are  finished  in  the  same  manner.  These, 
again,  are  short,  not  even  turning  the  elbows.  A  very 
lovely  gown  is  in  the  palest  old  rose  soft  silk  veiled  with 
cream-coloured  ninon  embroidered  in  a  little  leaf  pattern 
round  the  edge  in  palest  green.  The  tunic  of  this  falls 
the  length  of  the  skirt  at  the  back  but  is  deftly  caught 
up  at  the  sides  to  form  minute  panniers  tied  with  palest 
green  ribbon.  The  skirt  is  edged  with  chestnut-brown 
ribbon  and  the  belt  and  cuffs  are  in  the  same.  The  hat 
worn  with  this  is  a  chestnut  straw  with  a  trimming  of 
cream  coloured  ribbon  arranged  in  very  high  loops,  the 
ends  finished  in  the  little  horns  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. These  tan-coloured  chip  or  crinoline  hats  are 
extremely  becoming  to  all  brunettes  and  many  blondes — 
it  is  only  the  very  sallow  who  need  fear  to  wear  them. 
The  brims  are  often  lined  in  soft  tulle  or  ninon  in  the 
colour  of  the  gown.  In  this  case  the  lining  was  palest 
old  rose.  As  the  wearer  was  very  pretty  and  had 
quantities  of  chestnut  hair  she  was  very  much  admired, 
and  snapshots  of  her  costume  and  herself  were  many. 


BATHING  COSTUMES. 

The  most  coquettish  of  bathing  costumes  have  appeared, 
and  very  naturally,  during  this  very  hot  season.  To  take 
the  form  first,  the  tunic  has  become  extremely  short, 
showing  the  knickerbockers  more  extensively  than  has 
been  the  case  during  previous  seasons.  A  saxe-blue  silk 
bathing  gown  is  finished  with  a  white  sailor  collar  of 
scarlet  twilled  silk,  which  reaches  the  waist  in  front  in 
points  finished  with  an  embroidered  anchor.  The  elbow 
sleeves  have  little  cuffs  of  the  red,  and  there  are  long 
stockings  matching  exactly  the  colour  of  the  bathing  suit. 
Black  satin  is  the  choice  of  many,  and  it  is  usuallv  faced 
with  some  bright  colour,  such  as  Eton  blue,  old  rose 
(the  most  becoming  of  all),  or  scarlet.  This  last  stands 
the  contact  of  the  waves  with  more  impunity  than  the 
others,  but  an  exception  must  be  made  in  favour  of 
white  when  it  is  represented  by  good  military  braid. 


Many  of  the  smart  bathers,  however,  content  them- 
selves with  going  scarcely  knee  high  into  the  water,  and 
their  elaborate  tunics  are  hardly  wetted,  even  round 
the  hem.  Such  dilletante  bathers  as  these  enjoy 
promenading  on  the  planks  at  Trouville  and  displaying 
their  daintv  costumes  to  all  and  sundry.  It  would  be  a 
pity,  would  it  not,  to  waste  upon  old  Neptune  the 
elaborate  braiding  and  embroidery  lavished  upon  some 
of  these  dainty  designs.  For  instance,  the  lady  who 
appeared  in  black  satin  almost  entirely  covered  with  old 
rose  satin  revers,  and  worn  with  sandals  of  the  most 
luxurious  order,  would  scarcely  have  invested  in  so 
costlv  a  get-up  had  she  intended  to  allow  it  to  disport 
itself  in  the  waves. 
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Smart  clothes  don't  make 
the  man  or  woman  but 
they  help.  Don't  spoil  an 
otherwise  smart  appear- 
ance by  wearing  badly 
polished  boots.  Use 


STEPHENS' 

BOOT 


POLISH 

on  your  footwear— whether  brown  or  black.  It  is 
a  comparatively  new  polish,  but  it  is  good— very 
good.  That  and  cheapness  are  its  claims  to  your 
attention.  Try  it — you  won't  be  disappointed. 

IT   IS   WATERPROOF. 

It  preserves  the  leather  and 
it  gives  a  brilliant  polish. 

Ask  for  Stephens'  when  you  buy  boot  polish. 

If  your  grocer  or  bootmaker  hasn't  already  got  it 

in  stock,  ask  him  to  get  it. 

Wholesale  from 

W.    Stephens   &   Co.,   45   &  45a   Brook  Green,  London,  W 


Please  mention  THE  PLAYGOER  AND  SOCIETY  when  communicating  with  advertisers. 
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Book  Notes 


The  House  of  Chance.     By  GERTIE  DE  S.   WENTWORTH- 
JAMES.     (Everett  and  Co.     6s.) 

THE  HOUSE  OF  CHANCE  "  deals  with  a  charm- 
ing typist  of  gentle  birth  who  undertook  to  act  as 
substitute  to  a  dashing  American  actress,  of  whom  she 
was  the  "  double,"  and  who  wanted  to  get  temporarily 
away  from  the  world.  So  resourceful  and  adaptable  was 
the  second  "  Cecile  Clare  Kissler  "  that  nobody  guessed 
she  was  not  the  first,  and  a  certain  Sir  Gilbert  Frayle, 
who  had  commenced  "nosing  round"  No.  i,  artlessly 
continued  "  nosing  round  "  No.  2.  True  to  his  name,  he 
had  no  intention  of  marrying  her  when  he  started,  but  a 
snub  he  received  in  the  study  of  his  ancestral  mansion 
reduced  him  to  reason — and  virtue.  He  asked  the  second 
"  Cecile  Clare  Kissler  "  to  marry  him,  threw  her  over 
when  he  heard  a  rumour  that  only  applied  to  the  first, 
repented  when  he  discovered  his  mistake,  and  ended  the 
story  with  wedding  bells. 

Mrs.  \Ventworth-J  ames  is  the  soul  of  good-humoured 
smartness,  and  she  writes  with  a  careless,  sardonic  gaiety 
about  a  very  worldly  world.  At  the  same  time,  she  is  not 
so  shallow  as  the  Society  she  portrays.  She  does  love  a 
womanly  heroine  and  a  manly  hero.  With  all  her 
cheerful  contempt  for  ' '  the  cow-and-turnip  type  of 
femininity  ' '  and  her  easy-going  tolerance  for  the  conven- 
tional frailties  of  conventional  men,  she  is  yet  able  to 
drop  little  home-truths  like  the  following  for  any  feminine 
reader  who  likes  to  pick  up  : 

"  '  Goodness  '  is  such  a  tremendous  asset  in  dealing 
with  the  right  kind  of  man.  With  the  wrong  kind  of 
man  it  doesn't  matter.  .  .  .  The  wrong  kind  of  man  is 
such  a  monumental  beast — always." 

We  can  forgive  Mrs.  Wentworth-James  her  spend- 
thrift ideas  (see  page  59)  and  her  defence  of  "  artfulness  " 
(page  221)  after  that! 

Sixty-eight    Years    on    the    Stage.       By    MRS.    CHARLES 
CALVERT.      (Mills  and  Boon.      IDS.   6d.) 

THE  publishers  describe  Ihis  book  as  "  a  remarkable 
record  of  a  woman's  great  success  after  years  of 
enthusiastic  and  dogged,  untiring  work,"  and  we  think 
the  description  justified.  Mrs.  Calvert  writes  both  as  a 
clever  woman  and  a  nice  woman,  and  that  is  a  recom- 
mendation to  any  autobiography.  She  has  recollections 
of  Irving,  Toole,  Charles  Read,  Edwin  Forrest,  Tom 
Taylor,  Bernard  Shaw,  and  divers  other  well-known 
people,  and  she  writes  these  recollections  in  a  chatty, 
unaffected  style  that  is  very  pleasant.  Her  tours  in 
America  are  not  the  least  interesting  of  her  experiences, 
and  her  far  from  unfavourable  account  of  the  Mormons 
at  home  will  come  as  a  surprise  to  the  many  denouncers 
of  these  "  family  men." 

With  regard  to  her  views  on  the  Drama  of  to-day,  she 
is  most  complimentary  as  to  the  general  quality  of  the 
acting,  but  she  makes  no  attempt  to  gloss  over  the  diffi- 
culty of  earning  a  living  on  the  boards.  '  The  stage," 
she  says,  "  has  become  one  of  the  most  precarious  pro- 
fessions in  existence,  and  it  is  still  over-crowded  despite 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  number  of  theatres." 

Included  in  the  book  are  some  stray  lyrics  which  Mrs. 
Calvert  has  apologetically  raked  up  from  the  past. 
They  are  not  immortal  productions,  but  we  can  read 
them  without  shuddering,  which  is  more  than  we  can  do 
with  most  of  the  verses  we  come  across  in  the  present ! 
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Of  Interest  to  Visitors 

Madame  Kyrle,  of  15  South  Molton  Street,  W.,  has 
made  quite  a  name  in  the  Society  world  for  her  artistic 
dressmaking  and  millinery,  and  is  now  showing  some 
exceptionally  becoming  hats,  for  she  avoids  that  extreme 
style.  One  of  her  designs  in  particular,  a  black  satin  hat 
with  white  ospreys,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  smartest  to  be 
seen.  Her  prices  are  most  moderate,  and  as  she  gives 
personal  attention  she  has  secured  the  patronage  of  ladies 
who  seek  to  get  the  best. 


Madame  Renee  le  Roy,  of  71  Park  Street,  Hyde  Park, 
has  not  spent  many  years  in  Paris  for  nothing.  Her 
experience  in  the  world's  fashion  centre  has  taught  her 
that  to  really  please  her  customers  she  must  study  what 
will  suit  them,  not  only  as  regards  the  shapes  and  models 
of  their  hats,  but  in  the  matter  of  style  and  colour.  The 
most  extravagant  fashions  in  millinery  to  be  seen  in  Paris 
would  not  find  favour  amongst  the  fashionable  women  in 
London,  but  in  the  matter  of  adaptation  Madame  Renee 
le  Roy  has  no  rival.  She  has  built  up  a  connection 
among  Society  ladies  entirely  by  giving  the  finest  value  at 
moderate  prices. 


When  you  are  ordering  mineral  water,  try  "  Cam- 
brunnen. "  It  will  surprise  you  if  you  haven't  tried  it 
before.  It  is  not  a  medicine,  but  a  pure,  sparkling, 
natural  mineral  water,  bottled  at  the  springs  in  the 
"  Taunus,"  near  Homburg.  It  is  sold  by  the  Dry  Wine 
Co.,  104  Great  Portland  Street,  and  can  be  had  at  all  the 
principal  restaurants. 


Results  of  Fifth  Puzzle  Ads 
Competition 

The  following  are  the  three  Prize-winners  :  — 


Other  Books  Received 

Short  Plays  for  Small  Stages.        By  COSMO  HAMILTON. 

(Messrs.   Skcffington  and  Son.) 
The  Protector.     By  HAROLD  Bixni.oss.     (Ward,  Lock  and      GERAJ  D  T     STOXEHAM,    12    Aldrington   Road,    Streatham 


Miss    LILLIE    TODD,    8,Pennard    Mansions,    Goldhawk 
Road,  W. 


Co.    6s. 

Mostly  Private.      By   SCUDAMORE  JARVIS.      (Everett  and 
Co.     is.) 


Park,   S.W. 
Miss  NORA  PROCTOR,  Boston  Spa,  Yorkshire. 
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